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PREFACE 

This publication is a report of the proceedings of the Fifth Annual (1^83) Lifelong 
Learning Research Conference held at the University of Maryland jn College Park, Maryland, 
on February 17 and 18, 1983. The conference focus on non- formal adult education grew out 
of a i oiicern with problems in this region and the need to facilitatt? dialogue between 
researchers and practitioners involved in their resolution. Papers dealt v/ith 
adult/continuing education concerns. i5Ut:b as aging, literacy, teaching, learning, and 
policv. Other areas include community development, international education, extension 
education, volunteerism, and research methodology. 

The conference was designed to build interagency linkages in the region. Sponsoring 
agencies include the Maryland Cooperative Extension Service, the Iniversity of Maryland's 
Depirtment of Agricultural and Extension Education, the Conferences and Institutes 
nivibion of University College (University of Maryland), American Association for Adult 
and Continuing Education, Maryland Association of Adult, Community, and Continuing 
Educ.irion, fletropolitan Washington Association for Adult and Continuing Education. 
University of Maryland Center for Community Education Development, Adult and Community 
Education Branch, Division of Instruction, Maryland State Department of Education, the 
Maryland Service Corps and the Adult Education Association of Virginia. The steering 
committee included representatives from the University of the District of Columbia, as 
well as the University, of Maryland, Eastern Tennessee State University, Virginia 
Commonwealth University, North Carolina State University, Alabama Agricultural and 
Mechanical University, College of Notre Dame of Maryland, The Pennsylvania State 
University, City University of New York, Memphis State University, George Mason 
University, Potomac High School, Maryland, Northern Virginia Community College. 

A major goal of the conference V7as to bridge the gap between theory and practice by 
providing a mechanism through which researchers and practitioners could share their 
concerns with each other. The conference had an interdisciplincjry focus, bringing 
together people witu different academic backgrounds who share similar concerns with 
lifelong learning issues* 

The papers presented were selected "blind** by a peer committee that reviewed over 120 
abstracts. The abstracts published in these proceedings were reproduced directly from 
ccp, provided by the authors. The authors* names and addresses are listed at the bottom 
of the first page of each abstract. If you desire more information, please correspond 
directly with them. 
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THE LIFELONG LEARNING RESEARCH 
CONFERENCE WAS SPONSORED BY: 



Maryland Cooperative Extension Service 

As part of the total University, the Cooperative Extension Service takes the 
University of Maryland to the people of Maryland, wherever they are. In its role as the 
"off-campus, non-credit, out-of classroom" arm of the Hnlversity, it extends the classroom 
to all parts of the State. The Maryland Cooperative Extension Service is known for its 
programs in agriculture (including care of urban home ground *nd gardens) home economics, 
A-H and youth, community and resource development, and marine science. Off-campus faculty 
are located in each county and in Baltimore City. Joint support comes from the federal 
government for both 1862 and 1890 Land Grart institutions; and from the State and all 23 
counties and Baltimore City in Maryland. General administration offices of the Maryland 
Cooperative Extension Service are located at the College Park campus, and the 
administration of the 1890 program (an integral part of the total MCES effort) is from 
oil ices of the University of Maryland Eastern Shore campus at Princess Anne. 

OTHER SPONSORS INCLUDE: 



Department of Agricultural and Extension Education 

The Department of Agricultural and Extension Education, University of Maryland, 
College Park, is a multidisciplinary department featuring graduate programs in Adult, 
Continuing and Extension Education. with a graduate faculty membership of 12, the 
department has specialties and Interests in international education, community 
development, youth leadership and development, environmental education community services 
and teacher education in agriculture. The Department has traditionally maintained close 
working relationships with the Federal Extension Service, U. S. Office of Education, the 
National q-H Center, the National FFA Center and the Maryland State Department of 
Education. In addition to the Adult, Continuing and Extension Education Graduate Program, 
graduate programs in Community Development and Rural Sociology, Environmental Educational 
and Agricultural Education are offered along with an undergraduate teacher education 
program in agriculture. For further deals write: Department of Agricultural and 
Extension Education, University of Maryland, Room 0220, Symons Hall, College Park, 
Maryland 20742. 

Maryland Service Corps 

The Maryland Service Corps is a state volunteer agency which encourages and develops 
programs of public service which involve citizens of all ages in meeting the critical 
human needs of the states* residents. Volunteers are recruited to serve in all phases of 
statt^ and local government, and in private non-profit agencies. Volunteers are trained in 
the gene "al field of volunteerism and in their specific service assignments. They serve 
under the immediate supervision of the host agency in which they are placed and the 
general supervision of the Service Corps. For further information contact: Mr. James C. 
Thomson, Jr., Director, Maryland Service Corps, Room 310, 1123 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore, 
Maryland 21201. 
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The Maryland A s}>ocLuion of Adult, Conununity, and Continuing Education 

The Maryland Association of Adult, Community, and Continuing Kducation (MAACCH) is a 
proi^essional association representing adult educators in the state of Maryland. MAAiJCE is 
the result of a merger of MAAF., MAPSE, and MACE in January 1983, and is the Maryland 
affiliate of AA^VCK. KAACCE provides a variety of activities and interest areas for adult 
educators in public schools, colleges and universities, hospitals, correctional 
institutions, community organizations, government agenries, cooperative extension, and 
business and industry. An annual conference, several regional workshops, and three 
different publications are available to members, as well as a directory of consultants and 
an active legislation information network. 

Adult and Community Education Branch Division of Instruction, Maryland State Department of 
Education 

The Adult and Community Education Branch, part of the Division of Instruction, is 
responsible for the establishment and maintenance of federal and State-funded programs in 
adult and community education. The mission of the branch is to enhance and expand adult 
and community education offerings in the State of Maryland. This is accomplished through 
grant awards to local agencies, inservice and technical assistance, monitoring and 
evaluation processes, research, and dissemination. Program areas include Adult Basic 
Education, Adult General Education, GED Instructional programs. External Diploma Program, 
Evening High School, School-Community Centers Program, the Multi-Service Community Centers 
and Volunteer Programs. The branch office is located at the Maryland State Department of 
Education headquarters, 200 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21201. 

U niversity of Maryland University College Conferences and Institutes Program 

Informal short courses and intensive training programs are otfcred by the Conferences 
and Institutes Program for participants wishing to take course work on a non-credit basis 
at the University level. Programs address personal and professional development and 
advancement in general knowledge. Career oriented courses are awarded Continuing 
Education Units (CEU*s) — a nationally recognized method of evaluating non-credit 
professional courses. Courses are offered in College Park, Baltimore, Annapolis and other 
statewide and national geographic locations. 

American Association for Adult and Continuing Education 

American Association for Adult and Continuing Education (AAACE) was founded on 
11/12/82 at the National Adult Education Confert^nce in San Antonio, Texas, as a result of 
the consolidation of the Adult Education Association of the USA (AEA) and the National 
Association for Public Continuing and Adult Education fNAPCAE'i . These associations served 
members and the public for over 30 years and this historical consolidation has united over 
8,000 members and subscribers. ^ 

The purposes of AAACE are to provide leadership in advancing education as a lifelong 
learning process by: serving as a central forum for a wide variety of adult and 
continuing education special interest groups; advocating for the field of Adult and 
Continuing Education; encouraging the use of research, and to assist in the development of 
Human Resources. 

AAACE publishes a monthly magazine. Lifelong Learning , a quarterly research journal. 
Adult Education , newsletters. The Newsletter of the American Association for Adults and 
Continuing Education, and numerous books, monographs, position papers, pamphlets, and 
reports. 

AAACE also sponsors and conducts a national conference and regional conferences, 
seminars, and workshops. 
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Motropoi lt<in Wds hlngton Association for Adult and Continuing Education 



The Association for Adult and Continuing Education of Metropolitan Washington is a 
"state" affiliate of the American Association for Adult and Continuing Education, whose 
najur purpoac as stated in its constitution is "to provide leadership in advancing adult 
education as a lifelong process." Membership gives opportunities to participate in an 
active and growing organization of adult educators; exchange ideas with colleagues at 
regular meetings of the associatipn; learn about current trends and innovations in the 
field; work with education; voice individual and group concerns for the future of adult 
education through the legislative process; and receive the newsletter of MWAACE. For 
Turthei information write: Metropolitan Washington Association for Adult and Continuing 
Education, Washington, D.C. 20036 

Adult Education Association of Virginia 

The Adult Education Association of Virginia, a vital, dynamic association of thirty 
»ca|rs, is a comprehensive organization of individuals whose occupations and interests 
ritluence the education and training of adults. Membership (currently in excess of 200) 
iacludes educators from public and private schools, colleges, community colleges and 
universities as well as training directors from business, industry, the military and 
governmental agencies. The AEAV is committed to working for greater individual growth, a 
better Virginia and a better nation by encouraging, stimulating, and extending the 
v-vntinuing education of its own members and others throughout the state. Tlie membership 
shares a determination to improve the quality of adult life in Virginia through continuing 
education. 

Center for Community Education Development 

The Center for Community Education Development serves citi^ens, professional 
comnunity educators in Maryland and the University of Maryland by providing information, 
referral and technical assistance, including print and non-print materials, workshops and 
evaluation services to advance community education/community schools. 

The Center for Community Education Development, on the College Park campus, began 
with the support of the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation in 1976 when it was inaugurated 
under the sponsorship of the Department of Recreation. The Center housed since 1979, in 
t^e Department of Curriculum and Instruction in the College of Education is directed by 
Dr. Judith P. Ruchkin, and continues to serve as the Mott grantee for the combined 
Maryland State Department of Education and University Centers for Community Education. To 
foster community education here and abroad, the Center has engaged in both on, and 
off-campus, collaborative projects. With a grant from the Department of Education, the 
tenter initially piloted and field tested training materials for advisory council members 
in Maryland. This originally entitled Council Effectiveness Training (CE.T.) was 
expanded with federal support to deliver training for community education, recreation, 
extension and other human service trainers on the eastern seaboard of the U. S. For two 
successive year?; C.E.T. has been offered in Brazil, with materials translated into 
Portuguese. Current Center activities also include a political socialization project and 
a State-wide survey of school space utilization. 
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GERONTOLOGY PROGRAMS IN THE LIFE TRANSITIONS PROCESS 



Edward F. Ansello^ 



Abstract 



Research on students in a university *s gerontology 
programs found them to be a microcosm of national trends in 
continuing and higher education: older, female, distant 
from previous formal education, increasingly likely to be 
ethnic or racial minority members, and in life transitions. 
This paper summarizes models of transitions, and efforts 
undertaken to improve interpersonal and institutional* 
supports for transitional students. 

Education often has a special meaning to adults in transition. According to 
Schlossberg (1981, p. 5) , 

A transition can be said to occur if an event or nonevent results 
in a change in assumptions about oneself and the world and thus re- 
quires a corresponding change in one*s behavior and relationships. 

Frequently, further education is the agent of these corresponding changes. There is a 
growing trend nationally for older students to enter or return to the college or univer- 
sity, or to seek some form of continuing education, during transitions. According to a 
recent Chroncile of Higher Education article, Watkins (1981) concludes that "life transi- 
tion" is the reason most adults begin continuing education, and there are at present 60 
million enrolled. In the research Watkins found almost 85% of the sample of continuing 
education students to be studying topics to help them cope with changes in their lives. 

In support of this observation, Arbeiter et al. (1976) determine from their study or 
career changes that some 40 million adults in the U. S. anticipated making one particular 
transition, a job or career change. Aslanian and Brickell (1980) suggest that typical 
adult transitions range from employment ,to parenthood to home rental or ownership to 
relocation. They state that "adulthood is not a time of stagnation or stability, at . 
least in the early and middle years; instead it is a time of change." (1980, p. 33)'- / 

In most of these transitions some form of education will be sought. "Moving from 
one status in life to another requires the learning of new knowledge, new skills, and/or 
new attitudes or values," say Aslanian and Brickell (1980, p. 34)*. mile conducting their 
research, Arbeiter et al. (1976) also investigated adult interest in learning as a means 
of making a successful job or career change. They found that about 60 percent of their 
sample saw learning as necessary for their transitions. Inasmuch as more than three- 
fourths of the civilian labor force in 1985 will be high school graduates (Aslanian 
and Brickell, 1980), higher education will increasingly be called upon to aid in adult 
transitions. 

This prospect to a large degree is already being realized. \4ho are the new 
wave of higher education students? In the words of the recent Minter-Brown Report 
which assessed higher education trends from 1969-70 to 19 79-80: 

There were important shifts in the composition of the student 
population — relatively more women, more older students ... and more 
minorities — reflecting a major advance in the democratization of 
higher education. (1982, p. 5) 



Edward F. Ansello , Ph.D., Associate Director, Center on Aging, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland 20742. 1 



Thesi* art- tin* very members of society whose recent redefinitions of appropriate social 
roles, 1. e., ohaiiKes in status, have thrust them into transitions. Characteristically, 
they constitute the growth areas of higher education student populations. For instance, 
in a break with "tradition,*' females now comprise the majority of enrollments in higher 
education (Dearman and Plisko, 1980). 

As noted earlier (Ansello, 1980, 1982), higher education is often not oriented ^to the 
needs of these non-traditional students. It is itself in transition. To many of these 
students, however, gt^rontology seems to be a friendly haven on the academic topography. 
Perhaps they ^y^^e in a program concerned about the aging minority a kindred spirit to their 
current or historical minority status. Perhaps they identify with the one minority status 
to which, with luck, everyone will belong. Or perhaps motivated by their own adult tran- 
sitions to t>eek education, thev anchor tht-raselvts in an academic unit concerned with adult 
mid-life and late-life issues. Regardless, by 1981 we at the University of Maryland 
Center oa Aging were aware that btudentb in our programs — 300 in the Graduate Gerontology 
Certificate Program (GGCP) and 289 in the Senior Center Training Institute (SCTI) — were 
atypical of the overall university population. And sc , we initiated a systematic study of 
the GGCP students to determine their characteristics. 

Before describing the research results, brief synopses of GGCP and SCTI are in order. 
In 197'^ the Center on Aging began a concentration in aging at Master's and Doctoral levels. 
This program grrw and improved its structure in response to university and communitv de- 
mands until it became the Graduate Gerontology Certificate Program (GGCP). In 1981 it 
becane the first approved graduate certificate of any type in the university's history, 
and to our knowledge, the only graduate certificate program in aging in the country 
fully sanctioned by both a University President and Board of Regents. This comprehensive 
program consists* of an expansive curriculum of coursework, supervised field experiences, 
and directed research projects. Certificate work is either incor^^orated into established 
departmental Master's and Doctoral graduate degree work or completed in addition to i,t . A 
student uith an advanced degree may undertake the *,ertif icate* program alone. The result 
so far has been gerontology-trained professionals in 19 academic disciplines. / 

Through cooperation with community practitioners, GGCP developed " innovative course 
curricula and field placements? . For instance, chere are currently 119 established 
gerontology internship sites in the Washington. D. C. and Baltimore metropolitan areas. 
Through cooperation with university faculty, GGCP has become an establish ^^d instrument 
for gerontology career preparation within the university. Tenured faculty have become the 
major part of its teaching, field, and researcn components. Approximately i50 students 
have completed the curriculum and another 130 are underway. In September 1981 the program 
was awarded the Certificate of Merit in tht instructional category from the Maryland 
Association of Higher Kducation. 

In September 1979, the Center took another step toward meeting the manpower needs of 
gerontological direct service and administrative practitioners by creating the Senior 
Center Training Institute (SCTI). This Institute provides a comprehensive training 
experience for senior center staff and related community workers, leading to a certificate 
in senior center administration. It is the only program in the nation offering such a 
certificate. SCTI offers coursework in administration, projiram planning* and gerontology. 
Students pursue 100 hours o{ in-class training distributed across these three areas, and 
complete a 130- hour supervised field placement. The Institute requires a two-summer sequence 
of six courses, with the field work component during the intervening winter. 

IChile enrollment nationwide at summer gerontological institutes has been declining, 
enrollment at SCTI has increased significantly. SCTI offered seven courses in 1980, 
23 in 1981, and 23 in 1982. In 1981 it was cited as the best innovative credit program 
in its region by the National University Continuing Education Association. 

In nid-1982 the Center on A;c^ing completed its one-year study of the 300 GGCP rudents, 
past and current. Certain findings are especially relevant, those dealing with questions 
of gender, average age, marital status, ethnic/racial status, average number of years 
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since pre*'ioub degree at time of application to the GGCP, percentage in transition status 
(career change, returning women, retirement, and widowhood), and awareness of own aging 
or aging of others as the reason for entering GGCP. These data are summarzed in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF CURRENT AND COMPLETED GGCP STUDENTS 
(in percentages except where noted) 



, Master MSW Doctor Average 

Current*Completed Current-Completed Current-Completed Current-Completed 



Female 


86 


91 


97 


89 


78 


80 


87 


84 


Averai;e Age ' 


41 


50 


34 


33 


44 


38 


40 


43 


Separated/Divorced 


15 


13 


5 


31 


6 




li 


17 


Widowed 


6 












3 


2 


Minority 


17 


4 


11 


15 


18 




16 


7 


Average Yrs. Since 
Previous Degree 


11 


8 


4 


8 


7 


7 


9 


8 


In Transition 


61 


91 


53 


69 


88 


17 


64 


74 


Aging of Self or 
Others 

/ 


33 


80 


37 


62 


18 


33 


31 


41 



As can seen immediately, these s.tudent characteristics are a microcosm of the 
emerging staaent populations in higher education, which, in turn, are reflections of the 
elements oyf society in transition. Overall we might say that these students are a truer 
reflection of the larger national trends in society than they are of the college or 
university population in general. They are, overwhelmingly, in some type of transition. 
In addition, the majority (51%) have returned to the university for the GGCP certificate 
alone, aot because of a particular academic department or degree. This means that they 
are not only in transition in the real world, but that they have no departmental 
affiliation or "home" on the campus. We, therefore, sought to learn what help these 
students would need to get through transitions. It was obvious that a program nominally 
on th^^ facts of aging had to reorient itself to accommodate its students' experiences of 
aging. Tlie degree to which they successfully accomplish these transitions will likely 
affect their choice of gerontology as a career, their assumptions of aging-related jobs, 
and (less certainly) the quality of their job performance. 

It seemed reasonable to assume at the start, that, in general, people in tnn,;ition 
need information, resources and support. Discussing stress in transition, Pearlin ''1981) 
maintains that the mediators of stress are coping skills and social support; regardj* 3 
the latter, the crucial element is not the extensiveness of social supports, but rather 
the qualit> of these networks. Social supports do not diminish the problems of the person 
in transition, but they do maintain the person's self-concept and indirectly serve as a 
barrier to depression, according to Pearlin (1981). Weiss (1976), working with widows, 
maintains that these women in transition need cognitive information about widowhood 
(frequency, characteristics and their durations, etc.), and a support group of peers. 
The latter facilitates growth by letting people know that it is all right for them not 
to know what to do; that there are others "in the same boat." 
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Finally, Schlossbtrg (1981) provides an overview of the process of human adaptation 
to trarsition. She maintains that three elements are crucial to predicting adaptation: 
characteristics of the transition (role change, affect, source, timing, onset, duration, 
degree of stress); characteristics of the pre-transition and pos t- transit ion environments 
(interpersonal supports, institutional supports, and physical setting); and characteristics 
of the individual (psychosocial competence, sex, age, state of health, race/ethnicity, 
socioeconomic status, value orientation, and previous experience with a similar transition). 

With these contributions as models, we determined that we understood the character- 
istics of our students' transitions. Most were experienceing a transition associated 
with adult mid^life or late-life; hence, they were drawn to a unit (gerontology) nominally 
about these stages. Further, we realized that we could not do much to alter or improve 
static characteristics of the individual. So we attempted to intervene to better psycho- 
social competence and overall health. The mechanism that presented itself was the im- 
provement of their environment in GGCP, especially in degrees of interpersonal and in- 
.stitutional support. We believed that the GGCP and SCTI programs give our transitional 
students structure, goals, and a means to achieve goals. Now we would also aid in the 
adaptation proces.. . 

As a result of our research and the contributions of these transition models, we 
proposed to the U. S. Administration on Aging's (AoA) Gerontology Career Preparation 
Program funding for three specific action steps to meet the career-related needs of these 
non-tradit ional, transitional students: a) reforming the GGCP and SCTI to include a 
"transitions counseling" component. Individual counseling would be offered on skills, 
i^elf-assessment , values clarification, interests, and goal-setting, as well as career 
counseling for future careers in gerontology; b) creating a new academic course entitled, 
"Career Development and Aging," to accompany the field placement or internship; this 
would enable group processes to occur on the above self- and career- related analyses; c) 
establishing a "job finding" club for gerontology students who are actively job hunting, 
which would meet weekly with the career counselor to provide a support group for its 
participants, generate innovative ways to discover job leads and land interviews, and 
provide general information helpful to the job hunt. 

AoA approved the project. In January 1983 we began the transitions counseling 
program (to continue through calendar 1983) and started writing the curriculum for the 
career development course. In order to provide interpersonal and institutional support 
during students' transitions, we have hired experienced personal and career counselors 
at one-third time each. They have begun outreach efforts to GGCP and SCTI students by 
letter and follow-up telephone calls to learn students' personal and career goals, what 
needs are being met or not met by the programs, how the programs might be improved and 
so on. The personal counselor employs individual and group counseling methods to share 
common experiences and to clarify the student's priorities, values, and goals; "Carkhuff 
exercises "(e.g., reflection, communication, listening skills) for interpersonal skills 
development; and pre-post testing on goal setting and attainment, and on psychosocial 
measures such as the individual's locus of control. 

The career counselor seeks to learn the student's motivation for entering the program, 
in order to challenge the person to think about where he or she wants to go, what ! or 
she will do with the gerontological training to be gained. This counselor teaches 
students to assess their job-related strengths and aspirations, and attempts to direct 
them to areas where they might realize job satisfaction, that is, to aspects of 
gerontology (e.g., practice, administration, policy, research) where their characteristics 
would be most suitable. The career counselor also conducts placement counseling, assesses 
the appropriateness of internship experiences for individual career choices, and leads 
the job-finding club. 

In addition, "Careor Development and Aging," a course to accompany the f ield experience , 
will include units on gerontology as an interest or a discipline, job market realities, 
person-job fit, typical work in various aspects of gerontology and so on. 
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In sura, ttu^^e gerontology career preparation programs are, in part, life transition 
-icchanisms for adults. More than likely the experiences of these programs are not un- 
like those other hight r education gerontology programs are, or will be, experiencing. 
The research results an^, the initial analyses of the program innovations should find 
meanin^jful application in other contexts. Sprouse (1976, 1978) and Sullivan (1981) have 
documented the tremendous growth of aging- related programs in higher education. In 1976 
some 1,275 colleges and universities offered courses and programs related to aging. 
^ Despite changes in enrollment figures, and intensifying austerity from campus to federal 

levels, this number has probably been substantially exceeded. At the end of our ex- 
perimental year our program results should prove to be generalizable not only to these 
gerontology programs, but also to a far broader audience within higher education concerned 
with and attractive to mid-life and later-life adults. 
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THE APPLICATION OF DISCREPANCY ANALYSIS TO THE 
EVALUATION OF CONTINUING MEDICAL EDUCATION 
PROBLEMS, PROGRAMS AND IMPACTS 



Robert D. Fox"^ 

Abstract 

Based upon a review and analysis of selected literature, 
a conceptual model for the application of discrepancy 
analysis to evaluation for planning, implementing and 
assessing the impacts of continuing medical education 
is presented. The model is described in teirms of its 
value as a means for diagnosing errors in the develop- 
ment and implementation of Continuing Medical Education. 

The adoption by many states and medical specialty societies of mandatory requirements 
for continuing medical education (CME) is partly based on the assumption that by partici- 
pating in CME programs, physicians will perform better in the clinical setting, and patient 
health status will be significantly affected (Houle, 1980; Sibley et al . , 1982). In re- 
sponse to these assumptions, literature in CME has focused on the role of evaluation in the 
CME enterprise. However, articles dealing with the effect of CME on physician ability in 
terms of knowledge, attitudes and skills (competencies), physician performance in the 
clinical setting and health status of patients have shown mixed results (Sibley et al . , 
1982; Stein, 1981; Caplan et al ., 1973). Lloyd (1979) reviewed 47 objective studies of 
continuing medical education's impacts, only to find that three measured both performance 
and health status with long-term follow-up, and of these only one showed statistically 
significant impacts. He urged continuing medical educators to develop a means to "dissect 
and analyze the entire CME/competence/perf ormance/health status relationship" (p. 276). 
In discussing the evaluation process. Green (1981) identified theory failure, program V 
failure and measurement failure as potential reasons for the failure ol evaluation studies 
to show significant impacts of continuing education for health professionals. Finally, 
the diversity of evaluation methodologies available to continuing medical educators in the 
absence of a consensually held paradigm for CME evaluation has inhibited the process of 
meta-evaluation as a means for establishing across programs and institutions the actual 
impact of CME on health care (Griffith, 1981). 

The purpose of this paper is to present a conceptual model which may be useful for 
guiding comprehensive evaluations of CME. The model presents a discrepancy analysis 
(Provus, 1971), analysis of the distance between "what is" and ''what should be", as the 
fundamental strategy for evaluation in needs assessment, educational design, program im- 
plementation and evaluation of impacts. It is suggested that, ideally , evaluation should 
be applied to questions about patient health status, physician performance, physician com- 
petencies and program conduct. The model also describes how explanation and prediction 
tie together these different types of evaluation. The model is presented as an heuristic 
device, a way of facilitating the identification and explanation of errors made in the 
analysis of discrepancies, and in the conduct of CME programs. Finally, the overall per- 
spective on evaluation is discussed in terms of both its implications for the development 
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Oi cubslaiitl^* theories in CME and for understanding the level and extent of accountability 
ot continuing mt'dical educators. 

hi so re panc^* Analysis: The Fundamental Comparison 

The evaluation of CME may be viewed as analyses of discrepancies of two types. First, 
CME evaluation emphabizes the assessment of discrepancies between sets of standards for and 
actual patient health status, physician perfonnance, physician competencies and program 
management. Second, discrepancies between conditions in each area before and after the 
i,rv>^ram art compared to make judgments about both the effectiveness of the program and the 
appropriateness of the explanations of problems identified in planning and implementing a 
CME program. In order to conduct discrepancy-based evaluation, a series of steps is fol- 
lowed: 

(1) A set of standards which describe what is acceptable in terms of 
patient health status, physician performance, physician competency 
and appropriate conduct of the CME program are developed. 

(2) The actual status of patient health, physician performance, physician 
competency (ability to perform) and program conduct is described. 

(3) Discrepancies between actual status and standards for patient health, 
physician performance, physician competency and program conduct before 
and after the program are described. 

(4) Judgments about the importance of discrepancies are made and explana- 
tions are offered. 

The planners' judgments and explanations of discrepancies link each stage of program 
planning and evaluation to the others. Evaluation for planning and design is viewed as a 
process by which explanations and predictions of the relationship ^among patient health 
status, physicians' performance, competencies, and educational interventions are made. 
Impact evaluations provide the bases for judgments about the appropriateness of decisions 
made in planning and implementing a CME program and the worth of explanations of identified 
discrepancies. 

In analyzing patient health status, discrepancies between actual health status and 
standards for acceptable health status are described. The descriptions and explanations 
of these discrepancies are usually evident from medical diagnoses. At this stage of the 
planning, CME may be indicated by an implication that part of the patient's problem is a 
function of the physician's performance. 

The second phase of the planning evaluation is analysis of discrepancies between 
actual physician performance, which may be defined as the observable clinical behaviors of 
physicians, and standards for that performance. If a discrepancy between standards for 
physician performance and actual performance is evident and is hypothesized to be, in part, 
a function of inadequate knowledge, skills and/or attitudes of physicians, a third step, 
evaluation of competencies, is necessary. 

Competencies may be viewed as the abilities of physicians in terms of the specific 
combination of knowledge, skills and attitudes necessary to perform* In order to evaluate 
^competencies , one must establish standards for appropriate knowledge, attitudes and skills 
in view of the performance problem. These are compared to assessments of actual physician 
knowledge, attitudes and skills. The nature and extent of the resulting discrepancies may 
have implications for the application of learning theories, educational models, and method- 
ologies in the program. Program planners interpret and explain discrepancies, select a 
reasonable educational model for changing physician competencies based on these interpret- 
ations and explanations, and design a specific program from that model. 



Thu fourth type of evaluation involves the assessment of discrepancies between the 
program's conduct and the standards implicit in the educational model which guided its de- 
sign. Discrepancies between standards for program implementation and the actual implemen- 
tation of the program allow the educators to monitor the program and make judgments about 
the quality of program conduct ♦ 

Evaluations of impacts parallel the planning evaluations except that physician compe- 
tencies, performance and patient health status are compared both to standards used in 
planning evaluations and tc actual pre-program patient health status, physician performance 
and physician competencies. These two comparisons yield three types of information; (1) 
the post-program assessment of discrepancy between standards and actual health status, 
performance and competence yield information about the needs for additional programs, (2) 
post-program assessment of amount of change in health status, performance and competencies 
after the program assessments allow planners to make judgments about the worth of the ex- 
planations of overall problems, (3) both assessments yield information which contribute to 
judgments about the overall effect of the program. 

The first type of information may provide guidance about how many and what kinds of 
future CME activities may be required. The second type of information tests the assump- 
tions that health status is a function of performance which, in turn, is a function of 
discrepancies in knowledge, attitudes and skills. The third type of information tests the 
assumption that the educational model and the actual program which is conducted according 
to that model ire appropriate solutions to the problems identified in planning. 

The model provides a diagnostic device for locating errors which may be made by con- 
tinuing medical educators as they develop and implement CME programs. Using the model as 
a blueprint for conducting evaluation for planning, monitoring and determining the impacts 
of programs allows planners to identify errors made in the analysis of discrepancies and 
errors in program design and management. 

Inappropriate criteria, inaccurate description of extant conditions and inaccurate 
measurements of the distance between what is and what should be are potential errors which 
relate to all other aspects of the program evaluation process. For example, an inaccurate 
diagnosis of patient health status may caur>e the rest of the planning evaluations to be 
based on a false first assumption. An inaccurate analysis of discrepancies in physician 
performance may lead to misguided investigations of physician competencies and, eventually, 
large-scale programs directed toward poorly established purposes. Inaccurate assessments 
of discrepancies in physician competencies can alter learning objectives and educational 
designs so that programs are misdirected or employ inappropriate educational methods and 
techniques. 

Even though errors may be avoided in the establishment of discrepancies or in the 
formulation and interpretation of explanations of these discrepancies, errors may occur in 
the actual conduct of the educational program because: (a) the theory of change or educa- 
tional model employed in the design of the program is inappropriate for the competency 
discrepancies, or (b) the program is not conducted in accord with standards implicit in the 
educational model. Evaluating program implementation requires that CME providers establish 
standards for implementation of programs in accord with the standards implicit in the ap- 
propriate learning theory and educational mod<2l. Failure at this stage may be attributed 
to poor understandings of learning and educational methods rather than poor explanations 
of health status or performance problems. Errors at this stage are manifest in poor pro- 
gram outcomes in much the same way as errors in establishment of discrepancies and in the 
formulation and interpretation of explanations of discrepancies. 

Other errors which may be discovered using this model for evaluation of CME are errors 
in the fotrmulation and interpretation of explanations. Within each stage of the model, 
planners must make judgments about why the discrepancy exists. If discrepancies are ap- 
parent in patient health status, program planners must judge whether these discrepancies 
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«irt' Uut' til phvhician performance or to other variables associated with ill health. Also, 
wiun i»ljiv,s iv iaii i^cr furmance is discrepant from performance standards, planners may construct 
an explanation of this discrepancy based on inadequacies in knowledge, skills or attitudes 
when, in fact, other, equally plausible factors, such as lack of support services or im- 
pairment may be associated with failure to perform in accord with performance standards. 
Mic>takci> in explaining problems may be the most common type of mistakes when one considers 
the many variables operating within the contex*" of practice and the psychology of the 
learner. 

"Ihe explanations and predictions made by continuing medical educators in the program 
planning process may form the rudiments of a body of practical theory for CME. \s noted 
earlier, explanations and predictions of two kinds are made within program planning and 
implementation. First, continuing medical educators develop practical theories about the 
nature of the problem. For example, associations between patient health status, physician 
performance, and physician competencies constitute an overall explanation of health prob- 
lems addressed by the program. Implicit is the notion that by collecting data on the rela- 
tionshipb between these aspects of a problem a significant amount of understanding of the 
nature and direction of the relationships between patient health status, physician perform- 
anvc and physician competencies can result. Second, continuing medical educators depend 
heavil) upon change theories and educational models for the design of educational interven- 
tion whieh will enhance physician competency. Discrepancy analysis may provide empirical 
evidence of the relative worth of these causal theories of the effects of education and 
may facilitate meta-evaluation, the secondary analysis of evaluation reports, testing the 
worth of interventions across many settings. 

Within the model, theory development and testing is accomplished when impact assess- 
ments* of physician competencies, physician performances and patient health status are com- 
pared to pre-program assessments in each of these areas. The extent of discrepancy re- 
maining after a CME ;>rogram provides information related to both theories of the problem 
and theories of education. Figure 1 indicates how changes in post-program discrepancies 
relate to explanations and predictions made by the planner in program development, assuming 
that the program is successfully conducted. 

Figure 1. Impact Assessments and Their Relation 
to Areas of Theory 
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I mplications for the Accountability of /Continuing Medical Education 



The implications of this model ox CME evaluation are twofold. First, the model pro- 
vides a way of thinking about the role of explanation and prediction and the complexity of 
variables which act upon patient health status as an ultimate outcome. Second, the model 
depicts areas of direct accountability and compares them to areas of indirect responsibil- 
ity uf CME. Continuing medical education is one of many sub-systems operating to affect 
physician performance. In turn, physician performance is one of many factors associated 
with patient health status. In the universe of health problems, only a small proportion of 
problems can be causally related to physician performance, and only a portion of problems 
in physician performance can be causally related to competencies. 



Contemporary arguments for mandatory continuing medical education make the ^ross^as- 
sumption that many health status problems are a function of poor physician performance 
which, in turn, is a function of inadequate knowledge, attitudes and skills (Llo^d et al . , 
1979). Although it is reasonable to assume that some patient problems are a function of 
this causal relationship, it is unreasonable to hold continuing medical educators account- 
able for any effect in this relationship beyond the level of physician knowledge, attitudes 
and skills. The decision and opportunity to translate competencies into performance is 
outside the Influence of CME. It is affected by many factors other than the simple ability 
to know, feel and do. 

Continuing medical educators constitute one of many social systems which exist for the 
purpose of influencing the quality of patient health status and physician performance. 
They are charged with responsibility to seek out and address pr jlems in physician compe- 
tency which are associated with poor performance and ultimately vith patient health status. 
X'Jhen there is little or no evic'ence that this relationship exists, CME should not be man- 
dated since, apriori, it may not be able to bring about the kind of change needed. The 
assumption underlying contemporary efforts to institutionalize mandatory continuing medical 
education seems to ignore the real role continuing medical education may play in physician 
performance and patient health status. The needs of physicians and the public will be 
served best if continuing medical educators concentrate their efforts on the modest but 
significant part they play in influencing the quality of health care. 
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THE IMPACT OF DEVELOPMENT ON ADULT LEARNING: 
A REVIEW OF RESEARCH 



Karen Pragcr 

Abstract > 

Major findings related to adult development in learning, memory 
and cognition are reviewed. The roles of noncognitive ^variables 
such as pacing, interference, and anxiety on learning are examined. 
^Cognitive strategies used by younger and older adults are described 
and the evidence that adults can learn more effective strategies is 
presented. Research on intellectual decline with aging is reviewed, 
along with strategies which may reverse any decline that exists. 

It is a commonly held belief that one's thinking capacities decline with age. Clear- 
ly, exposure to adults capable of learning reveals thai sayings such as "You can't teach 
an old dog new tricks'* or "The older you get, the less you remember" are unfair, inaccurate 
stereotypes. Nevertheless, it behooves the educator of adults to be aware of maturational 
effects on cognitive processes, and the extent to which environmental factors Interact with 
development to hinder or enhance learning throughout the adult years. 

Cognition is a term for thinking and understanding, or for "the active internal 
structuring and restructuring of situations, problems and concepts that the individual perf- 
orms" (Whitbourne and Weinstock, 1979, p. 15). Memory, learning and intelligence are all 
included in an adult's cognitive processes; major research findings in each of these areas 
will be reviewed below. 

LEARNING AND MEMORY 

There are three major approaches to the study of adult learning and memory (Hultsch 
and Deutsch, 1981): (1) associative, (2) information processing and (3) contextual. 
Associative approaches assume that learning occurs through the formation of stimulus- 
response bonds, while forgetting is a weakening of these bonds. Procedures for testing 
this theory of learning have included paired-associates and serial learning tasks , both of 
which involve exposure to and remembering lists of words or nonsense syllables. 

Do older adults perform these verbal learning tasks more slowly than younger ones, as 
popular culture would have us believe? It has been found that young adults do perform 
better on these tasks than older ones, and that this age difference increases as task pac- 
ing increases (Arenberg and Robertson-Tchabo , 1977). However, the performance of older 
adults improved when they paced themselves, rather than being paced by the experimenters. 
Older learners did slow down, and the extra time they took was in carefully reading over 
the test, rather than in study time (Canestrari, 1963). 

l^Hiat are the effects of practice on learning in adulthood? Transfer refers to the im- 
provement of performance in one task due to generalization of learning from another task. 
Interference occurs when learning from one task contradicts what needs to be learned in a 
second task. Since the older the adult, the more practice he or she should have had in a 
variety of tasks, both of these factors should operate more strongly in older learners 
(Hultsch and Deutsch, 1981). A study which compared young and elderly adults' performance 
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on remembering bem*int ically similar word pairs such as ocean-water (in which transfer 
effects would be ma^mi;2ed) vind on dissimilar word pairs such as book-hair (in which inter- 
ference effects would be maximized) showed no age differences in performance, as expected, 
on the former group of word pairs, but dramatic age differences favoring the young adults 
with the latter group (Botwinik and Storandt, 1974). These results indicate that the long- 
established Learning of older adults may interfere with their learning of new, contradictory 
information. 

Studies of mei..ory generally investigate two major processes: (1) acquisition — the 
process of elaborating, encoding, organizing and interpreting information for entry into 
memory, and (2) retrieval — the ability to recall or recognize items previously acquired. 
The associative approach views the acquisition process as consisting mainly of mediation, 
i.e. the "formation of a covert response which forms a link between stimulus and response" 
(Hultsch and Deutsch, 1981, p. 139). Studies based on this perspective have found that 
older adults do not use mediational strategies as much as younger adults, although they can 
be trained to do so. Even with training, they take longer to develop these (Hultsch and 
Deutsch, 1981). Interpretations based on the associative model of learning tend to explain 
thi.s age difference as due to central nervous system degeneration weakening associative 
links and interfering with the formation of new ones (Witte, 1975). 

The information-processing approach views acquisition and retrieval as active pro- 
cesses, within the learner's control, and is less likely to lead to the pessimifcic view 
that decline with age is biological and irreversible. This approach postulates two storage 
structures in memory (Whitbourne and Weinstock, 1979): (1) short term memory, used for 
temporary retention, and (2) long-term memory, used for long-ter.m storage. Information can 
be kept in short-term memory by rehearsal, but before long it is lost by displacement. 
Storage in long-term memory requires the acquisition processes described above, speci- 
fically, the creation of categories, such as "words beginning with *c*" or "animals" to 
facilitate retention and retrieval. 

Few age differences have been found in short-teirm memory processes (Craik, 1977). 
Those that have been found in long-term memory processes seem to be related to problems at 
the acquisition, rather than the retrieval, stage of the process (Craik, 1977; Hultsch and 
Deutsch, 1981). Older adults have generally been less inclined to develop and use the ela- 
borate and meaningful systems of encoding and categorizing material that are central to 
acquisition. Eysenck (1975) found that when they did use a system, it was likely to focus 
on the superficial aspects of the material (e.g. counting the number of letters in each 
word, grouping words that rhjnned or started with the same letter) rather than deeper levels 
(grouping words with shared meaning, forming images of words). The latter strategies were 
more helpful in learning for those who used them. When adults are given cues to encourage 
them to use deep-level processing in learning, age differences have been eliminated (Smith, 
1977). 

The contextual approach to learning postulates that remembering will occur to the ex- 
tent that new material is actively related to .'Kat the adult already knows (Hultsch and 
Deutsch, 1981). One would assume that if this view were valid, then adults would learn and 
retain material to the extent that it was meaningful to them. Walsh and Baldwin (1977) 
found that, on a sentence-recognition task, adults recognized sentences that had the same 
meaning as the ones they had previously learned, and that this recognition was independent 
of the actual wording of the sentence. This research supports the view that the meaning- 
fulness of the material is crucial. 

INTELLIGENCE 

Intelligence, or an adult *s ability to acquire competencies and solve problems, has 
been studied as a function of age. Horn and Cattell (1966) proposed that there are two pri- 
mary dimensions of intelligence: (1) fluid intelligence — that aspect of intelligence which 
can be directed to any problem-solving situation, a pure reflection of neurological 
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prot Mid (-) crystallized intelligence — the learned ability to achieve solutions to 
problomt>, Uiruu^h the use of skills, aids, and information gained through education and 
experience, i'heoret icaily , fluid intelligence should reach a plateau when neurological 
maturation reaches its peak, and then decline as a combination of illness, injury, and de- 
terioration beset the nervous system. Crystallized intelligence should continue to in- 
crease with age, as experience and education continue to accumulate. 

How Joes intelligence relate to age** Cross-sectional studies, i.e. those in which 
iuJiviJuala from two or more age groups are tested at the same time, show decline beginning 
in Che 30's and increasing at a rapid rate by the 50*s. Longitudinal studies, which test 
the same individuals at two or more different times (and therefore different ages) show a 
later decline with age. Both types of studies have been criticized on a numb^ of grounds 
(Horn and Donaldson, 1976; Whitbourne and Weinstock, 1979). First, fluid and crystallized 
intelligence have been averaged out in these studies, since they hdve not been measured 
separatel) . \^ien fluid intelligence predominates, one would expect a decline; when 
^rystalli^ed intelligence predominates, no change or improvement should be observed (Horn 
and Donaldson, 1976). Second, cross-sectional studies confound age with cohort effects, 
i.e. whea one compares people at different ages at the same time, each age group also repre- 
t>ents a different cohort, or group of people born the same year. Cohorts are known to 
differ in crucial ways, e.g. educational levels, types pf experiences shared, etc. Because 
ot tlicbe cohort differences, apparent age differences will be exaggerated by cross-sectional 
btudies. Third, longitudinal studies are confounded by selective drop-out rates. Gener- 
ally, those who do not participate in later phases of a study are those who did more poorly 
on the initial testing. This tends to minimize apparent age-related change because later 
samples will be brighter than earlier ones. 

Some of these problems have been addressed in sequential studies (Schaie, 1974), 
which -involve (1) the replication of cross-sectional studies over time and (2) simultaneous 
longitudinal studies on some cohorts over two or more ages. Schaie and his associates, in 
a series of studies (fchaie, et al. 1973; Schaie and Labouvie-Vief , 1974) reported the re- 
sults of a 14-year sequential study. At each testing date (1956, 1963, i960) persons never 
tet^ted before were tested on the Primary Mental Abilities (PMA) test. In addition, persons 
from previous testings were retested. New samples and repeat samples were drawn from the 
t>ame populations and cohorts. This design allowed for separate assessment of the effects 
of age vs cohort on intellectual development, which had been impossible with simple cross- 
sectional and longitudinal designs. 

In the first set of analyses, the same persons tested over three occasions could be 
examined, as well as different persons who had participated in the second ana third test- 
ings (Schaie, et al. 1973). These analyses showed the pattern of change was different for 
each cohort — i.e. on a given ability, one cohort declined, another remained the same and a 
third improved I The most dramatic cohort differences could be seen at age 53, at which age 
there were significant differences in overall intelligence scores between those born in 
1903, 1910 and 1917. These results, which indicate no major, consistent decline until age 
67, demonstrate how simple cross-sectional results can overestimate the magnitude of age- 
related decline. In an analysis in which the same individuals were compared across times 
of testing (Schaie and Labouvie-Vief, 1974), these comparisons also show how cross-sectional 
results show decline as earlier and more dramatic than were the longitudinal changes. 

Schaie has interpreted these results as indicating that one's year of birth may have 
as powerful an eff ct on Intellectual development as age (Schaie, 1974). Since cohort 
effects are all historical — e.g. different educational levels, this interpretation mini- 
mizes the role of neurological degeneration in intellectual development, and emphasizes 
environmental effects. These conclusions have been challenged (Horn and Donaldson, 1976; 
1977) on the premise that age and cohort are not independent of one another under any cir- 
cumstances and therefore their separate effects cannot be truly estimated. Horn and 
Donaldson also maintain that analyses with the separate components of the PMA test show 
that those that represent fluid intelligence do decline with age more than those that 
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represent cryi>tal izeJ intelligence, and that although fluid intelligence may decline later 
than was originally thought, it does show age-related decline. ^ 

Conclubions that can be drawn are (1) the fluid-crystallized intelligence distinction 
hdb value fo*. increasing understanding of adult intellectual development, (2) that declines 
do occur much later than has been thought for most people and, more importantly (3) that 
maturation Joes interact with environmental variables and therefore intellectual function- 
ing is not independer *: of experience. The latter conclusion supports Baltes and Schaie's 
(1976) notion oi the plasticity of adult cognitive functioning, important because it 
implies that intellectual change in adulthood can be modified. 

IMPLICATIONS 

How might adult educators best take advantage of the plasticity of adult intelligence 
and maximally facilitate adults* efforts to learn? First, educators should be aware of 
noncognitive factors which may differentially affect the learning of older adults. There 
is some evidence that cautiousness in responding may partiall> account for poor performance 
of older adults relative to younger learners (cf. Hultsch and Deutsch, 1981). Educators 
can prevent detrimental performance effects on older learners by allowing self-paced learn- 
ing whenever possible, particularly, as Canestrari's (1963) research demonstrated, during 
testing. Research also indicates that older adults will report more anxiety and demon- 
strate higher levels of physiological arousal than younger learners (Elias and Elias, 
1977). Less anxious adults of any age perform better, and adult educators should be aware 
that supportive instructions designed to reduce anxiety help older learners more than 
younger ones (Elias and Elias, 1977), 

The meaningfulness and relevance of the material may all affect how well adults learn 
(Whitbourne and Weinstock, 1981); adults will remember the semantic content of new material 
better than the structural content (Walsh and Baldwin, 1977). Care should be taken to 
minimize interference effects, i.e. new skills that require closely related but different 
techniques for their accomplishment should not be taught close together in time (Craik, 
1977). Finally, those who teach adults should take into account the fact that older learn- 
ers have been shown to be less likely than younger learners to spontaneously use sophisti- 
cated acquisition strategies to aid their learning. However, these strategies have been 
shown to be rapidly and easily introduced by training methods such as modeling and cogni- 
tive-strategy teaching (Denny and Denny, 1974) and by verbal feedback (Hornblum and 
Overton, 1967). Most importantly, older adults* tendency to use structural rather than 
semantic categories to aid their learning appears to be a performance deficit, rather than 
a neurologically-based lack of competence, and training can at least partially, if not 
totally, result in adults using these most effective strategies (Eysenck, 1974; Smith, 
19^7; Plemons, et al . 1978). 
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TliE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LIFE SATISFACTIOH AIID 
r^ELF-DTBECTEDIIESS AT-IONG OLDER ADULTS 



Ralph G. Brockoti 

Abstract 

TereeptionG of sel f-directedness and life satisfaction 
vcre explored airionr a sample of older adults. A 
i^i'nific?Mt relationship was found between the two 
variables . Additional ^examination of the data reveal 
potential limitations in .he measurement of self-directed 
» learning: readiness among pe.-sons of low educational 

^jtttainment . 

.^Iri^e trie early 1970 *s, self-directed learning has emerged as a primary focus of adult 
»MA.'^tti :i research, "tudies on the learning projects undertaken by adults have indicated 
t:*'it nearly ^x^i avlults enrare ir. some form of learning activity during the course of a year 
" t v;nic"n ic pl^^*"^d, conducted, and evaluated primarily by the individual learner 

e.-., T a>h, 1^79). M^'re recent research has identified relationships between self-direc- 
teinec3 in learnin,^^ and variables such as creativity (Torrance and Mourad, 19T8) and self- 
e 'i.*ert ' ,:>abba*^hian„ 1979). This body of research has important implications for theory 
'tr. 1 practice in adult learning, especially with segments of the adult population whose 
r-ir^.i^'iration in continuing education has traditionally '*jeen low. 

''lier ai'olts c^nprise o > *group whose potential as learners has often gone unrealized. 
?ejearch vn jlder adul^, parti pat ion in continuing education has indicated that about 5^ 
: aJ.L persons a*:e 55 jr older took part in a formal adult education program in the course 

-iven year (e.r., National Center for Education Statistics, 1980). However, vhen the 
ierinition participation is expanded to include those learning activities that are sel f- 
jirectei older adalts can be seen to be much more actively involved in learning than the 
at''ve jtady indicates. Hiemstra (1975), for instance, found that Q3% of a sample of pc^rsons 
^; -I'ler had participated in at least one learning project during the previous year. 
Tui3 riniinr accentuatco the potentiaj. of self-directed learning as a strateg:/ for pronx^tin, 
l^arnin- participation amonr persons in their later years. 

A freqaer.tly identified purpose of a^alt educa ion relates to improving: quality of 
life. Liniemann (196I) stated that tht p^ipose of adult education "is to put meaning into 
the ^.lole of life'* (p.?). Bergevin (1967) identified a major purpose of adult education as 
helpinr admits "achieve a degree of happiness and meaning in life" (p. 30). In the geron- 
toLo-'ical literature, qualHy of life has been addressed most frequently through the con- 
cept of life satisfaction. According to George (1979) life satisfaction is "essentially 
a ccrnitive assessment of one's progress toward desired goals" (p. 210). The literature on 
3uD,}ective veil-beinr in later life has been reviewed by Larson (1978) and illustrates the 
wide range of factors - such as perceived health and financial status - that have been 
f.ind t" be related to life satisfaction* How' might a tendency toward self-directedner.,^. in 
learninr relate to a higher perceived quality of life in older persons? 

Trie purpose of this study is to explore the relationship between older adults* per- 
-opti-ns of sexf-directed learning readiness and the degree of satisfaction they ascribe 
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t- t;i'-'L:* if i>u"h a link can be demonstrated, it might be possible to identify new 

;t " ite tr.r« arh vhich learning could contribute to the meaninr: of life for many persons 
'^:\vir .'iter years. 

METHODOLOGY 

:i/.ty-f 'ur persons from two residential settings in Syracuse, New York, all of whom 
w-re -^tt ieajt 6C yearj of age, participated in the study. The mean age of the sample was 
'j.* j^jLv^y 76.6!^ were female, 70.355 were widowed, and participants reported a me^n of 10.1*3 
earc r_rr*al schooling. Each subject was asked to complete two instruments, the Self- 
rire.^tei Lea:T*inr Readiness Scale (SDLRS) and the Salamon-Conte Life Satisfaction in the 
-iier;y ?CHle (SCLSES). 

TLe ZyJi£ (^uglielmino, 1977) is a 58-item Likert scale, developed to determine the 
«rnich individuals perceive themselves to possess skills and attitudes frequently 
X ^ v lx*ei with seif-directed learning. The scale includes a total score for sel f -direct ed- 

. iv. well as oores for eight factors such as the following: love of learning; self- 
- i.jert a,^ ar. effective, independent learner; initiative in learning; and s elf -under stand- 
lu*. r.eliability, as well as internal and predictive va..idity of the scale have been dem- 
.^n. tr-^tted to be hirh (Sabbaghian, 1979; Hassan, I981). 

7ue rrLSEC (f^alamon and Conte, I981) is a l^O-item self- report inventory focusing upon 
ei'r.t aspects of daily living related to perceived life satisfaction. Like the SDLRS, the 
/ri^Er inelaies scores for eight factors that comprise the overall variable. Salamon and 
\r;te reported a reliability coefficient of .93 for the scale. This figure is considerably 
hi 'her than those reported for earlier life satisfaction scales- 

/ fter ::btaining permission to collect data at two residential settings, individuals 
Atre jeleoted at random to be contacted about their willingness to participate in the study. 

arreeinr to participate, each subject was given the option of having the instruments 
^€iX witn tnem to be completed at their convenience or having the questionnaires read and 
^o3r^>nBez recorded by the researcher. This option made it possible to obtain data from 
J At).1eoto whL because of poor vision, arthritis, or inadequate reading skills, would not 
:/v:e been able to take part in the study. 

It wa3 hypothesized that there would be a statistically significant relationship 
cetweer* 3ab.iect3' perceptions of self-directed readiness and the extent to which they 
relieve themselves to be satisfied with their lives. Further, it was hypothesized that 

L*'- iireetei readiness would be related to each of the eight factors of life sati ion 
".o:/.! liC i previously. Here, it is important to stress that the hypothesized relatx^ *ilps 
vorc cirrel'iM naju tutn^t causal. In other words, while a significant relationship was 
ireiijT.ei between self-directedness and life satisfaction, it would not be possible, from 
\dc -malyjij, t determine whether a change in one of the variables actually caused a 
'*'ian In tfie .tner. 

FinDIiIGS 

7:* Tier tc test the main hypothesis, a Pearson correlation was obtained between total 
. ' vr'Vv. r. Lhe /DLFC ana the SCLSES. A correlation coefficient of ,2^ (p<.05) was found, 
* il In * that a relationship exists betwesn self-directed learning readiness and life 

•li:* a <-reater understanding of the life satisfaction-related factors that appear 
t i.c ,._sely associated with self-directedness, further correlations were obtained 

Vc'twoen t ta: TDLPH score and scores on each of the eight SCLSES factors. Significant 

rre. 'i'l yfi < wers found between self directed readiness and the following SCLSES 

'ijt r. ; U±ti^nr pleai^ure in daily activities, regarding life as meaningfull, positive mood 
n*i>, r sitive sei f-concept , and perceived health. The other three factors - including 
r/in "IrijL security - were not significantly related to self-directedness. 
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.CIth re -'ir i Uf'»_* un-i education, it was found that while a/^e was not related to 
either of the r.ain variables, previous education was i ifjnificantly correlated with both 
celf-directea learnin^T readiness (r=.29; pc.*)!) and life satisfaction (r=^l; p<.00l). 
Hert,', it can be seen that those individuals who scored higher on the two measures tended 
\ vo tnjse wr.'_ oonpleted m^^re years of formal schooling than those who scored J ever. 

rinally, a eomparis^n war> made between subjects who completed the two instruments on 
their :\Ji\ in writinf^ and those who chose to have the instruments administered orally. Wo 
JiT.Lfi^ant ii :*feren..»es were found between oral and written administration for-nats on either 
Ir;jt rament , indi ^at in:: that rr.eth: i administration does not appear to have influenced sub- 
/o'.'t.^' resp?nsec on either measure. 



Discussion 



Fr:T. t.ne fir.iinfs presented above, several general trends can be identified. First, a 
rv.'iti n^'.ir appears to exist between percei^>''ed life satisfaction and the extent to which 

'.'J .;vo.^ !»t«:clf t^ possess skills and attitudes needed in self-directed learning. A sig- 
rilt'lj^xnt r jitlve correlation was found between the two variables, suggesting that one who 
ij i:. life satisfaction is likely to also be high in self-directedness while a low 

-evel variable seems to be related to a low score on the other variable. 

.'e^-iii, a*e, per se, iz not significantly related to either of the major variables. 
»'.ltr. re -an t .ie I :'-di rec ted readiness, this finding is consistent with that of Hassan 

. ' vh. ill a t find maj ^r dif fex'ences between unier 55 and 55+ age groups. This finding 
z tr.at •ri.win.- oiier, in ana of itself, neither limits nor enhances one's potentia3 

-iL- ".X . •"-il rented learner. 



Tuir-i, rrevi,.ias education seems to be a key Ix.ik between self-directedn<^ss and life 
,^at 1." :''a^tl : r.. Thcce completed fewer years of schooling tended to be lower in bcth 
."irlil.e.^ t:.an tn^je wh^se educational attaxnirient was higher. Based on the strenrth of 
t';lj rel.ati iic.'.lr , nc- ^'.ight speculate that a caiusal relationship could be confirmed in 

f 

F. »rtr:, relat ' .nsnips between self-directedness and two oft-cited barriers t" learrinr 
r ar"" 1 -"irati-n were v^insidered. Here, health was found to be correlated with perceptions of 
je« ilrecte iness . Tnis finding supports the view of health as a potential barrier to 
learnin.*. "n the :.ther hand, financial security, another potential barrier, does not bear 
a oi^-iificant relationship tc self-directed readiness. Thio sugrests the possibility that 
rer^oived financial constraints need not serve as an obstacle to one who is hi>''hly self- 
ilre^tei aj a ^earner. 




TfiCre are two interrelatea factors that must be considered as potential limitations of 
the stiiy. The relatively small sample size (n=6^0 must be acknowledged when attempting 
t~ generalize ^indinrs to a larger population. While 96 individuals initially arreed to 
participate in the study, usable data were obtained from only 6U subjects. This large 
percentage of unusable data, Co-mbined with dlf f iculities encountered by the investigator 
thr:urhout the data collection process, prompted the need to raise questions about the 
apprDpriateness of the instrraents . 

larly in the iata collection process, it became apparent that while few individuals 
hai il'^ficulty ^' mpletin-' the life satisfaction measure, the "DLRH presented a different 
picture. Initially, it was speculated that the age of the subjects may have been a 
?~n*ributin' **actr^r t' these problems. However, a previous study employing the SDLPS, 
where 3"^" - f tht? jaruple were at least 60 years old, revealed no significant age differences 
'Massan, l^Sl) . r'urther examination of Hassan's sample did, however, indicate that all 
' lr/e:*r r.a i -ittaine i an ed'icationaJi leve] of at least high school graduate. Similarly, 
nearly ail ~'ther studies invol^^ing the 3DLRS were comprised of subjects with a college 
back-rmi. 7; take a closer look at 3DLHS data from the present investigation, an item 
analysis "f the instrument was emnloved* 
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'^w It"". ai.'t,,;.;h" liiv^ived obtaininr: item-to-total correlations for each of the 
J:r: ii.c'^.o, vhex-e the mean i;core reported by subjects for each item waG correlated with 
-.ori. - r.ean ^'DIB: score. It was found that 12 of the 58 SOLRD items, or of the 
't li 1 n t :-i-'-nificantiy correlate with the total instrument. 

lu ex?iiuinir. : the Items that did not correlate with the total SDLRS score, two trends 
A'. rv 't.•^rvol. Hie fir^t trend centers around items that were written to be scored in 

vrnile v.i ^c>t Ltemr> were written so that a res].onse of "l" on a Likert scale 
' :. jiiv.-.tt,eji •-'w »'el •'-di.'-ectedness and "5" was associated with hi^h self-directedness, 17 of 
tne 5"^ items were written to be scored in t' j opposite manner. Of these, nine items were 
IV. v.r th^i.e tnat did not correlate significantly with the total SDLRS. 

The csecjni tneme tu emer^:e from the item analysis centered around items that address 
L-r>aeo rexatea tu oChouiinr and/ur iearninfj acquired through books and study skills. Five 
riRv' ito-ij relate entirely or in part to this emphasis; three of these items were not 

• \ni * > !L>e jif^nificantiy correlated with total SDLRS score. Comments from many subjects 

-p.etei ttie scale or initially agreed to participate in the study but later declined 
re/io.-tei a concern about the irrelevance of this school orientation toward current life 
k'H i'ttl .n. 

Ihi:? ri:ialnr> when considered in conjunction with the educational attainment of 
*i /ectJ in the study, raises a fundamental question about the meaning of self-directed 
.eu'rnin^. .^ea f-dii*ected readiness, as defined by the SDLRS, is highly oriented toward 
^earni^r tnrourh books and schooling. Perhaps this is where the present findings depart 
:ron tue majority of previous SDLRS research, since most earlier studies have involved 
j'iTip.eJ comprised of cuiiege students and adults with at least a high school diploma. For 
tneje rr^ups, the 3D^.R3 has been demonstrated to be an appropriate instrument. However, 
ne irmi'^ que::tion the universal appropriateness of the scale, especially with adults who 
n-ive oPent little or nc time in school. 

Wliiie literature on participation in continuing education clearly indicates that 
"eiucati m berets education", such a strong emphasis on books and schooling can minimize 
tne impact of iearninr situations where books play much loss of a role. For instance, auto 
r.e.'hanicG, nusicians, and painters are likely to learn more from actual experience rather 
:aur; ly readim^ about their speciality. By using a definition of self-directed learning 
^rrtt ic as cchooi or book-oriented as the SDLRS, and expecting it to be relevant to all 
aiVc^t.', there io a ri^k of excluding individuals from many walks of life, such as those 
rer.t:: ned above, who i ive excelled at taking charge of their learning, but have generally 
: ri»_" in n n-school settings, with primary emphasis on resources other than books. 

COnCLUSION 

.'e! :-directei learning readiness was found to be related to life satisfaction. It is 
. »--ejtei ILHt as D';th variables share an emphasis on independence and self-understanding, 

. o rr fescii' nals who work with older adults might look to promoting involvement in 
/c- :-iirected iearnin^" activity among older persons as a strategy for enhancing quality 

;ire in the later years. 

itn rcf^urd tj :r^ncerns raised about the measurement of self-directed Iearninr, it is 
:-'e.^tei that while the SDLRJ' has been demonstrated to be a valuable instrument when used 
v:t.r. ;nliviiuals >f hirh educational attainment, the scale may be inappropriate when used 
\:lt\ r'>r.^ f ) educational attainment. The scale has made a valuable contribution to 
•1 •re'5tcr anier.^tandin,^ of self-directea learning in that it has attempted to operation alize 
t.i.e / rictjpt, thus making it possible to empirically study self-directedness in relation 
*: tr.er perr. :n-^ lorioal variables. At the same time, it is important to recognize that by 
W'j ;* r. .re r Its lefinitijn, self-directed learning readiness as conceptualized by the 

• Ir Yr-bHvly tut a relevant approach to studying self-directedness in some segments of 
\\*'^ amt r:.pulation. To overcome this potential limitation, it is recommended that a 

- ::"'L»»i ver.'i^n :.f the ^DLBf^ be developed that eliminates some of the concerns identified 
1*; thiJ .:taiy or that alternate approaches be developed. 
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ATTITUDES OF SENIOR HIGH STUDENTS TOWARD OLDER 
PERSONS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR ADULT AND YOUTH EDUCATION 

J. Conrad Glass, Jr. 
Elizabeth S. Knott ^ 

Abstract 

The najor purpose of this study was to determine the attitudes 
toward older persons of high school adolescents. A second pur- 
pose was to dete» .line if certain personal and situational 
characteristics of the participants were related to the youth's 
attitudes toward older persons. Implications of the findings 
for the education of adolescents and adults are explored in this 
paper. 

Concern with attitudes toward older persons arises from the fact that negative atti- 
tudes can lead to a rejection of this older age group and can have an impact on the treat- 
ment of the aged (Mutschler, 1971; Campbell, 1971). The literature also suggests^ that these 
attitudes are critical for the adjustment and, perhaps, even the survival of oldeji: persons, 
as well as the older adults* own self-image, feelings of adequacy and usefulness,, and at- 
titude toward life (Bennett and Eckman, 1973; Harris, 1975; Ross and Freitag, 197j5). Nega- 
tive attitud^^s toward the aged can also cause persons to reject their own aging, j 

It seems appropriate to determine the attitudes of adolescents toward older people. 
Adolescence is generally viewed as a crucial time of identity development and change. It 
is a time when many beliefs and attitudes become a part of the psychological self, which the 
adolescent carries on into adulthood. ^Knowledge of the current levels of adolescjant atti- 

indi- 

viduals and institutions as they seek to help youth form more positive attitudes. 



It is well-documented that a substantial proportion of society has negative ^ttitudes 
toward aging and the aged (McTavish, 1971; Sadowski, 1978). Previous research hais pro- 
duced conflicting literature related to adolescents* attitudes toward older persops. Much 
of the literature reports that adolescents have negative attitudes regarding olde^r citizens 
(Aaronson, 1966; Kogan and Shelton, 1962). There is some research (Hickey, Hickey, and 
Nalisb, 1968) which suggests that adolescents hold the most negative attitudes to^ward older 
persons of any other age group. However, soma recent literature seems to indicat^e that 
adolescents' attitudes may be ch;inging in a more positive direction (Porter and Q'Connor, 
1078; Trent, Glass, and Crockett, 1979; Glass and Trent, 1980). The research project re- 
ported here was designed as another effort to determine if, in fact, positive attitudes to- 
ward older persons do exist among a sample of the youth population. j 
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spue i f i tal I V , thu present study was designed to address the foJ lowing research ques- 
tions: 



1. What are the current levels of attitudes toward older persons of high 
school students in North Carolina? 

2. To what extent are selected personal and situational characteristics 
(sex, age, religion, grade in s^^hool, birth order, race, school, death 
anxietv, and several variables related to previous experience with 
death) related to attitudes toward older persons? 

IIETOODOLOGY 

The sample for this study was drawn from eight senior high schools in North Carolina. 
The State was divided into three geographical areas. Nine school systems, three from each 
area, were selected at random. All high schools in the selected systems were assigned 
niinibers and one school from each system was drawn at random. Light schools responded 
af f irm^itively regarding their participation i'l the study. A replacement, through randomi- 
zation, was Si)URht for the ninth school, but one could not be found within the time re- 
straints . 

Tv;o classes were chosen from each of the schools. This study was part of a larger 
studv which also was concerned with adolescent attitudes toward death and dying. In the 
larger project, one class in each school was chosen to participate in a unit of study based 
on the appropriateness of that class for the content being considered. A class meeting at 
the sam<^ ti»^e of the experimental group served as the control group. In looking at the 
adolescents' attitudes toward older adults, the pretest data from both classes were ana- 
lyzed as one group. A total of 475 students were involved in the data analysis. 

A questionnaire was developed to gather demographic and personal data from each indi- 
vidual. Each student completed the Kogan Old People's (OP) Scale (Kogan, 1961) and the 
Templer-McMordie Death Anxiety (TM) Scale (McMordie, 1979). The Kogan OP Scale registers 
responses to 34 statements about older persons ranging from "Strongly Disagree" to "Strongly 
Agree" on a range of from 1 to 6. A mean score was calculated on a scale of 1 to 6 and not 
on the summed total of the 34 items. The TM Scale registers responses to 15 items about 
death ranging from "Very Strongly Disagree" to "Very Strongly Agree" on a range from 1 to 7. 

A least squares (LS) means analysis was used to perform the analysis of variance to 
establish f values for the significance of the relationship between attitudes toward older 
persons and the independent variables (Searle, 1971). LS means are the estimated treatment 
effects after adjusting for the effects of the other variables involved. The .10 level of 
significance was used in this study. 

RESULTS 

Tlie subjects* mean scores on the OP Scale ranged from a low of 2.09 to a high of 5.24. 
The overall mean for the total sample was 4.05. If a score of 3.5 can be considered as a 
neutral position, then the sample as a whole might be characterized as possessing a mod- 
erately positive attitude toward older adults. 

Looking at the data in a different fashion, it was frMnd that 58 adolescents, or 12.2 
percent, had a pretest mean score of 3.5 or lower. This means that 417, or 87.8 percent, 
of the youth had mean scores above 3.5, thus indicating that a majority of the adolescents 
possessed positive attitudes toward older persons as measured by the OP Scale. 

The following variables did not appear to be significantly related the adolescents* 
attitudes toward t'le aged: sex, birth order, last personal involvement- wi th death, most 
recent attendance at funeral, discussion of death and dying at home,^<Ieath anxiety, and 
school. Death anxiety (0.1299) and the school one attended (0.1326) approached signifi- 
cance . 
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Tivi' oi iIk' iiuiependent variables were significantly related to the students' atti- 
tudes, a^e, reli.iiiius prolerence, grade in school, race, and the students' first involve- 
ment with death. 

tlxcopt for the 16-year olds, all of the age groups were quite similar in their LS mean 
i-eoreb. Those who were 16 years of age had more positive attitude scores than the other 
groups (15 and below, 17, and 18). 

Members of the Jewish faith had more positive attitudes toward older persons (4.35); 
however, there were only nine adolescents in this category. Those indicating no religious 
preference (3.82) and members of the Catholic faith (3.98) had the lowest scores. 

The seniors had the most positive attitudes (4.24), followed by the 9 and 10 graders 
(■♦.06), with the 11th graders having the lowest scores (3.94). 

White students had the more positive attitudes (4.16) when compared with the non- 
whites (4.00). 

It is difficult to interpret the findings related to the respondents' first personal 
invv)l voment with death. Those who indicated "no involvement'* with death had the least posi- 
tive attitudes toward older persons (3.66), with those who had lost a brother or sister 
aaving the next lowest scores (3.95). Adolescents indicating the "other" category (4.47) 
and "parent" (4.29) as their first encounter with death aad the more positive attitudes. 

CONaUSlONS 

The mean attitude score was 4.05 out of a possible 6.0 indicating a moderately positive 
attitude toward the aged. This finding would suggest that adolescents' attitudes toward 
i>lder adults are becoming more positive, as indicated by the more recent studies cited 
earlier. This positive attitude is certainly consistent with the earlier studies involving 
adolescents in North Carolina (Trent, Glass, and Crockett, 1979; Glass and Trent, 1980). 
In fact, the mean score of the present student is higher than that (3.94) found in the 1980 
study among junior highs. These findings may mean that adolescents tend to have positive 
attitudes toward ulder persons. It is encouraging to think that there may be a positi^'e 
trend developing within our society. 

Personal and situational characteristics of the respondents which seemed to be related 
to attitudes toward older persons were agf*, religious preference, grade, race, and first in- 
volvement with death. Sixteen year olds had the most positive attitudes. Students in the 
I2th grade had the most positive scores. The Jewish respondents had the most positive atti- 
tudes, but it is difficult to draw conclusions because of the small number in that category. 

While there have been conflicting findings regarding the relationship between race and 
ittitudes toward the aged, the findings of the study support those of Trent, Glass, and 
Croikett (1979) with whites having more positive attitudes than nonwhites. It is not known 
if this is a state or regional trend, but there does appear to be some basis for assuming 
that there are some racial differences in attitudes among the youth of North Carolina. 

It is difficult to interpret the findings regarding first involvement with death. 
Ihere appears to be a relationship, but the nature of that relationship needs further re- 
search. 

IMPLICATIONS 

While educators can be encouraged that the youth of this study possessed positive atti- 
tudes toward older adults, one must remember that the attitudes were not overwhelmingly 
PiKsitive. The term used earlier was "moderately positive," and that seems to best describe 
the attitudes of the sample. If the attitudes of the youth of this study are typical, then 
one can assume that there is room for the development of more positive attitudes within the 
youth population. 
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I t">t^impor taiiL to rt»mind the reader that attitudes are learned — and new ones can 
also he kNuned. in times of developmental transition, attitudes, beliefs, and values are 
examined, reinforced or rejected. New attitudes may also be formed. For the adolescent, 
this process of self-examination leads to the psychological organization which is carried 
over into voung adulthood. Thus, while attitudes toward older persons should be a concern 
tor all a^e groups, adolescence, as a developmental transition, takes on critical importance 
as a time "ripe" for educational intervention aimed at reinforcing and developing positive 
attitudes toward the aged. 

From the literature, it seens that attitudes are primarily formed through interaction 
with others, direct experiences with the attitude object and increased knowledge (Triandis, 
1971). Based on this information, one can speculate that educational experiences designed 
to change attitudes toward older persons should focus on factual information regarding the 
«iging process (dispelling myths and stereotypes) and should provide for positive contact 
witn well-adjusted older adults. Opportunities shouJd also be developed for the youth to 
discuss their ideas and feelings with others (interaction). There is some evidence which 
suggests that such learning experiences can influence more positive attitudes in adolescents 
(Trent, (Mass, and Crockett, 1978; Glass and Trent, 1980). Educators concerned with this 
issue can find or develop outlines of educational interventions to be incorporated in a 
v<iriecy of content areas (psychology, social studies, biology, family living and English — 
to name a few) either as a special unit or interspersed throughout the course. 

Concern for adolescents' altitudes toward older adults is critical. However, based on 
the current research project, two groups emerge as warranting special attention. Males and 
nonwhites appeared to have more negative attitudes and special consideration should be given 
rhem when designing educational experiences about aging. 

Uhile the previous remarks have been directed to youth educators, there are some impli- 
cations which can be directed to the educators of adults. It is the feeling of the authors 
that adult educ<itors need to be concerned with the attitudes of those who teach and interact 
with adolescents on a day-to-day basis. This group includes teachers, parents and profes- 
sional and lay workers in youth-serving organizations (scouts, churches, 4-H, etc.). These 
adults serve as important role models and have considerable influence on the attitudes 
formed by adolescents. Thus, while they may not actually teach about aging, they can aid 
in the development of more positive attitudes toward aging and the aged. 

In working with these adults, adult educators can develop in-service training experi- 
ences on aging for teachers and other professional you*"*^ workers. Workshops on aging can 
be developed for parents and/or volunteer workers or aging can be incorporated into work- 
shops concerned with other, broader areas. It may be difficult to get these adults to study 
about aging as it mav remind them of their own aging; yet, such learning experiences need 
to be attempted. 

As mentioned previously, one of the best ways to promote attitude change is through 
contact with the "attitude object." Educational experiences can be one means by which 
adolescents (and adults, for that matter) can have contact with vital, healthy older adults. 
The use of older adults in tlie public school classroom as a volunteer and/or resource per- 
son could be one valuable way to provide such contact. For example, who could teach modern 
history more vividly than someone who had lived it? 

To take such contact further, adult educators might Initiate intergeneratlonal studies 
bringing several age groups together to learn about topics other than aging and to learn 
from each other. Through this lifelong learning approach, adolescents (and middle-age 
adults) would have the opportunity for contact with older adults who are still growing and 
learning. 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL CONSIDERATION OF THE RELEVANCE OF PAULO FREIRE 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF OLDER ADULTS 



Elizabeth S. Knott*^ 



Abstract 



The major purpose of this paper is to consider the appropri- 
ateness of Freire's approach to education for use with older 
adults. Pre ire's orientation is discussed as a means of 
providing relevancy of program content and process to the 
needs and unique social position of the aged. Implications 
are given for both researchers and practitioners who work 
with older adults. 



Low participation in formal educational programs, and more specifically in programs for 
older adults, is often cited as a problem in the field of adult education. One factor in- 
fluencing this low participation by older persons may be the relevancy, or lack of relevancy, 
of the program content and process to the needs, lifestyle, and unique social position of 
the elderly in our society. While the content may be based on a needs assessment of the 
elderly, this process still may not afford older learners the involvement in their learning 
which they may be capable of or desire. Rather than using a needs assessment to determine 
what the educator will teach, a process should be used which will allow the older learner 
to decide what he or she will learn. The distinction between these two approaches can be 
found in Paulo Freire's education for transiting. 

Freire*s main concern is with adult literacy and his methods have centered mainly with 
literacy programs in pre-indastrial, developing countries. While his literacy methods may 
or may not be appropriate for the aged in Western industrial societies, it is felt that his 
theory and philosophy of education can be appropriately adapted. It is this theoretical 
orientation and its application to the elderly as an oppressed group which shall be con- 
sidered l^re. 

Freire's approach to adult education is one in which the educator assists persons in 
transiting from a state of oppression and limited consciousness to a more adequate way of 
perceiving reality, a state of increased personal freedom. Through this process, people 
can Icani not only to read but to have a sense of worth. Freire calls this conscientization 
which can best be definedas "... the process in which men, not as recipients, but as knowing 
subjects, achieve a deepening awareness both of the sociocultural reality which shapes their 
lives and their capacity to transform that reality" (Freire, 1970, p. 27 [Editor's Note]). 

Various levels of consciousness have been outlined by Freire (1981, pp. 17-19), begin- 
ning with a semi-intransitive or magical consciousness. At this level, there is a pre- 
occupation with meeting elementary needs and a near absence of historical ^ consciousness . As 
Freire states (1981, p. 17), ". . . semi-intransitivity represents a near disengagement be- 
tween men and their existence.*' A "culture of silence" is characteristic of this level. 
Naive transitivity is the state of consciousness where, at a naive and primitive level, 
people begin to perceive that since the cultural situation is determined by men, they can 
have some control over their lives^ It is here that there is the danger of control by 
manipulative populist leadership. The highest level of consciousness is critical transitiv- 
ity. At this level, the person is able to scrutinize his or her own thoughts and see the 
proper causal relationships. Intellectual efforts alone cannot bring about critical con- 
sciousness; pra.xis--social action plus ref lection--is also necessary. 
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For Fivire, learning is the process of moving from one level of consciousness to 
another. ''Loanung begins with assessing the present level of consciousness as it is mani- 
fest in language, self-concept, world view, and present living conditionsV (Elias, 1976, p. 
136). Elias goes on to state (p. 137): ''Learning, for Freire, then, is the total process 
of becoming aware of the concrete situation in which (one) lives, understanding how that 
situation came about, how it might be changed, and then acting to change it." 

Freire bases his approach on the belief that people cannot only discuss their problems, 
but that they have the power to solve them. Conscientization is co-intentional education 
with both the "teacher" and the "student'* involved in critically unveiling reality and in 
re-creating knowledge--they are able to teach ^ach other through dialogue. 

Freire (1973) states that the goals of education are reflected in its application. If 
the goal of education is to dominate and domesticate, then education is manifested as the 
act of transferring knowledge. Knowledge is a static fact, not a process, and educators 
then see knowledge as something they "possess." The learners are those who do not know and 
the task of the educator becomes that of transferring this knowledge. If the goal of educa- 
tion is a liberating one, the educator sees knowledge not as a static fact but as a process. 
The educator does not "know"; therefore, the "teacher" and the "learner" can learn together. 
As Freire states (1973, p. 79): "Both subjects are mediated by the nonverbal object--that 
is, the object which can be known." > 

If the learning situation is to go beyond the mere acquisition of knowledge, then the 
educator's approach will be different than that found in traditional Western education. In 
this respect, Freire elaborates (1977, p. 13): 

Thus the task facing the educator is to find better aids to help the students 
exert the role of active agents in the process of their own education. Instru- 
ments to facilitate the *problematization* of the object to be unveiled and 
apprehended by the students must be constantly invented and reinvented by the 
educator. The educator's task is not to use such methods and techniques to un- 
veil the object of the study himself and then hand it over patemalistically to 
the students, thereby depriving them cf the search effort which is indispensi- 
ble in the process of knowledge-acquisition. 

In considering Freire 's theory for use with the aged in Western society, it is first 
necessai/ to understand the sociocultural milieu in which this group lives. Rosow (1974) 
states that there are major institutional factors, including property ownership, strategic 
knowledge, and productivity which determine the patterns of social organization, and the 
status of older people, in all societies. Changes in modem American life have undermined 
these institutional supports for the aged and relegated them to a weak, powerless position. 
More specifically, the loss of these supports has created situations of devaluation, stereo- 
typing, exclusion, role loss, role ambiguity and the need for youthful self-images for the 
elderly. Rosow outlines Rose's writings on the aged as a subculture; however, he feels that 
there is no compelling evidence of a growing group consciousness among the aged. In fact, 
he states that older adults do not identify themselves with the aged, a fact that was 
brought out in the 1975 Harris survey. 

In Ageism: Prejudice and Discrimination Against the Elderly , Levin and Levin (1980) 
argue that the aged meet the criteria which distinguish them as a minority group. They 
state that gerontological literature has tended to explain the problems of the aged as the 
result of the individual's deterioration and decline, thus "blaming the victim" for the 
problems that exist. Retirement and service programs are seen as a means of socializing the 
victims to their fate. In speaking to the lack of status given the elderly, the authors 
state (p. 113): 

American society asks minority group members' to play a role; that is, to fulfill 
a set of expectations that separate them from others and maintain their subordi- 
nate status. Old people are asked to play the role of senior citizens. They 
are supposed to stay out of the way, sit in their rocking chairs, and enjoy the 
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golden yiMTs. Unfortunately, the role of senior citizen is based on negative 
i?tereotypos» lacking socially approved alternatives. 

The prevalence of such negative stereotypes has been empirically proven in numerous studies 
including McTavish (1971) and Ilarris (1975). 

It is difficult to assign the current social position of the aged to a particular level 
within Pre ire* s levels of consciousness. These levels were developed as a descriptive 
rather than an empirical typology and their main value can come a^ a starting point in 
determining the status of the group being considered. Another difficulty in categorizing 
the elderly is the wide variation found within this age group, IVliile the aged are often 
grouped together as one aggregate sharing many commonalities, in actuality, each aging 
cohort differs from the previous groups and the members within each cohort become more 
diverse as they age. Thus, it i,s difficult to make broad generalizations regarding their 
level of consciousness. 

It can be said, however, that widespread acceptance of the negative stereotypes of the 
aged has led to an internalization of these images by the elderly the^nselves and to possible 
dependency and sel f-dcpreciation. This situation would point to a lower level of naive 
consciousness. The efforts of older adults toward a subculture of aging may suggest in- 
creased awareness, however, there is little evidence that the aged as a group have developed 
a critical consciousness. 

London (1973) states that the myths of society are perpetuated by its educational 
systems. This can be seen as true in the educational programs designed for older adults. 
In looking at these programs. Moody (1976) states that at the present, they are organized 
around a social services approach (Stage II). From this perspective, it is assumed that 
one deals with the "symptoms*' because the underlying condition cannot be corrected. Tlie 
educator would provide programs for the older learners who would then become progressively 
more passive. Educational pursuits would center around leisure-time activities, thus 
peipetuating the myths of the elderly as ineffectual, incapable of learning and having no 
contribution to make to society. Moody goes on to state (p. 6): "Old people are portrayed 
as human beings uhu have become something less than human, that is, they are not seriously 
engaged in projects and demands of life that are validated by the entire community as 
supremely worthwhile, such as work, child rearing, artistic creation, or spiritual devo- 
tion." 

rixure\s approach to education would be effective in moving educational programs for 
older adults from a social services perspective to one of participation (Stage III). At 
this level, Moody states that the notion of participation suggests activity and the discov- 
ery of new ways for involvement with and integration in society. "Older people must experi- 
ence a kind of 'consciousness raising* that allows them to adopt a positive attitude toward 
their situr.tion and to take steps to change it. They need help in shedding the self-hatred 
caused by stereotypes and the prevailing attitudes of society at large" (Moody, 1976, p. 8). 

Freire's highest level of critical consciousness can be seen as related to Moody's 
Stage IV of self -actualization. 'Ilirough the process of conscientization, the older adult 
can come to an understanding of the effect which the social structures of society have on 
his or her self-image and pr^rceived roles. By developing this awareness, the older adult 
can see that he or she can have an impact in altering the organization of these structures 
and can then begin action to change them. 

There are other characteristics of the aged population which make Freire's approach to 
education an appropriate one. As was stated earlier, intra-cohort and inter-cohort differ- 
ences create vaaiation within the older age group. The task, therefore, of conducting a 
needs assessment which can effectively guide the organization of educational programs to 
meet the broad needs of all older adults becomes increasingly difficult. If each learning 
group of older adults is able to develop a process of dialogue to develop their own goals 
and the context for meeting these goals, then the learning experience will have maximum 
relevancy for them. Also, if the educator is equally involved in this process and has the 
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necessary attitiKks ncvdtHl to carry it out, it could servo to promote the onscientization 
of the educator toward his or her owii aging. 

As hus been previously stated, Freire^s main efforts have been directed toward literacy 
programs. Nany older adults could benefit from such programs for the average educational 
level of Americans 65 and over was 9.7 years of schooling in 1980 (Hendricks and Hendricks, 
1981, p. 771. Iho problem goes beyond illiteracy, however, for as London (1973, p. 54) 
states: '*In addition to the illiterate, we have many millions of adults who are functional- 
ly illiterate in terms of the demands of a rapidly changing society and world." If an 
educational program is organized around the transfer of static knowledge, then it becomes a 
part of the problem rather than the solution for these facts are soon outdated and irrele- 
vant. One means of assisting the older adult in dealing with such rapid change is the 
organization of education as a constant process of constant redefinition of the world and 
the social reality of the leanier. Tliis frees the learner to gain, new information, improve 
coping skills and develop more appropriate behavior which is relevant to this reality. 

In viewing overriding implications, it can be seen that an application of Freire's 
thcor> would impact the manner in which we approach, organize and conduct educational activ- 
ities. Tliis approach would also affect the attitudes which we as educators would bring to 
the learning situation. The impact of the older learner in this process would be similar to 
that gained through a more traditional needs assessment but would go far beyond. The educa- 
tional activity would be a joint venture between educator and learner leading to more 
learner control of the content and process. Under this approach, educational programs 
would bo by the consumer for the consumer rather than by the institution for the consumer. 
As older adults have, through their lifetimes, been able to effectively and appropriately 
manage and control other life situations, so should they be able to manage and control their 
learning activities. 

Tliis paper has been mainly concerned with the philosophical appropriateness of the use 
of Freire*s methods with older adults. There can be seen, however, certain implications 
for research. Freire's methods developed as a response to a particular sociocultural envir- 
onment. It would not seem appropriate to apply them directly to another society without 
investigation into the sociocultural and political conditions in that society. Certain 
adaptations may need to be made in these methods to make them more effective for use in 
post- industrial , Western society and these adaptations should be tested through research 
before their implementation. 

In conclusion, it should he noted that any discussion of Freire^s methods with the 
elderly should also include several cautions. Freire's approach to education falls on the 
learner- dominated, process-centered end of the continuum of instructional models for adult 
education. It is not possible to state that Freire^s approach should be the only approach 
for use with older adults for there are situations when a more teacher-dominated, content- 
centered approach would be more appropriate. These situations would include the need to 
learn rapidly or the need to meet specific objectives. 

A final note of caution can be found in Elias (p. 136): '*Tliere is the real possibility 
that people involved in conscientization might become even more entrenched in their thinking 
once they see the full impact of oppression in their lives.*' For the educator utilizing 
Freire^s methods with older learners, there would be the need for supportive behavior, 
avoidance of indoctrination and manipulation, control by the learners on the timing and 
speed of the process and some measure of success built into the experience. 
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•nonformal education as an empowering process' for 
older north americans 



Nancy E. Maklan 

Abstract 

Because only a small, "elite" segment of the older American 
population is currently participating in educational pro,- 
grams, a new educational approach is proposed here for the 
less advantaged, nonparticipating older adults. This ap- 
proach would take its perspective on aging problems from 
macrolevel analyses of their socioeconomic contexts, and 
its educational philosophy and methods from 'nonformal edu- 
cation as an empowering process,' an educational approach 
developed for Third World populations. 

At the White House Conference on Aging in 1981, the first recommendation made by the 
Committee on Education and Training Opportunities stated: "•• .education is not only an in- 
herent right of all age groups, it is a necessity for a society struggling to achieve a 

fuller measure of social justice fot all Americans " (1981 White House Conference on 

Aging, 1982, p. 154). The Chartbook on Aging in America , published by that same conference, 
reports that in 1978, only 2.4% of all Americans aged 65 and over enrolled in an adult edu- 
cation course. (1981 White House Conference on Aging, 1981a, p. 132). In fact, data col- 
lected by the U.S. Bureau of the Census in 1967 indicates that, along with years of formal 
schooling, age is the strongest predictor of participation in educational programs. 

THE EDUCATIONAL ELITE 

Research's description of the older student — the type of older person most likely 
to defy prevailing trends end get involved in educational activities — holds no great sur- 
prises. For one thing, the older student is probably not very old. The vast majority seniors 
who participate in educational activities are under 75 years. This prototypical older stu- 
dent has achieved a high level of formal education. In fact, level of formal educational 
attainment is generally accepted to be the most important predictor of participation in 
adult education. Unfortunately, this puts the majority of today's elders at a significant 
disadvantage since in 1980, only 7% of the older cohort had graduated from college, only 
3SZ bad completed high school, and a full 10% were functionally illiterate (1981 White 
House Conference on Aging, 1981a, pp. 128-129). The prototypical older student, particular- 
ly if she/he is involved in a college or university program, has an income that is well 
above Lhe average for the age group. With regard to occupational status, however, once edu- 
cational attainment is controlled, it appears that job history is not a distinguishing 
characteristic of the older student. Nonetheless, what the completed picture of the proto- 
typical student clearly indicates is that programs of education for oxJer persons are an 

" — 'elitist' enterprise set up primarily for a precious minority " (McCluskey, 1974, 

p. 342). 

The danger implicit to this situation is that the tremendous effort required to 
attract hard-to-reach adults to educational programs tends to foster an attitude of dis- 
claimer in which the nonparticipants are considered entirely to blame for their failure to 
take advantage of any of the educational opportunities that are being offered. Regrettably, 
this attitude is especially close at hand when the educator is confronting nonpart icipation 
in an older clientele. With elders it is easy to become convinced that nonattendees are 
simply not capable of handling an educational experience, either physically or cognitively. 
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However, it h»is become well recognized, at least tlieoret ically , that precisely because it 
is the many older persons who continue to suffer from some form of deprivation who are 
least likely to be attracted to current educational programs, there must be a campaign to 
reach out to this reluctant group. It has also become well recognized, at least theoreti- 
cally, that this effort will have to include new educational objectives as w 11 as new 
educational methods. As expressed to participants at the 1981 White House Conference on 
Aging: 

"Most of the major problems in the lives of older people on which the conference 
focuses — economic security, physical and mental health, social well-being, and 
using older people as a national resource ~ can be addressed effectively by 

learning which gives older people the capacity to deal with them The vast 

majority of those most in need, are still unreached. Much of the education offered 
for older people is not as relevant as it should be to their most pressing needs. 
Too much of it is conveyed in traditional forms, through conventional teaching in 
a classroom, rather than in a diversity of modes, formats, and styles. (1981 Wliite 
House Conference on Aging, 1981b, p. 3) 

What is being advocated by this paper, in response to such calls to action as tliat 
given above, is that the focus of these efforts at extension go beyond educational methods, 
and even beyond study of the characteristics of the individuals who form the targetted 
population. Besides these two essential components of educational endeavor, efforts will fo- 
cus squarely on the sociopolitical situation that is being experienced by older North Amer- 
icans. This torm of education for Ider North Americans ^'s derived Croir two principal 
sources. It takes its perspective on the problems encountered in old age from recently 
formulated macrolevel analyses of the older population's position in modern industrial 
society. It takes its educational philosophy and me'-.hods, plus its name, from 'Nonformal 
education as an empowering process* that has been developing for Thii^d World countries. 

THE SOCIOECONOMIC POLITICS OF BEING OLD IN NORTH AMl.IICA 

American so'ciety has focused attention and sympathy on the plight of older citi- 
zens. Some observers even fear that the elderly might become the target of resentment from 
other population groups because of the favored response their issues seem to receive from 
policy makers, although, particularly under the present federal administration, this par- 
tiality certainly does not protect all elders from serious deprivation. Since the enactment 
of the Older Americans Act in 1965 a significant amount of action has been taken on behalf 
of older persons in the United States. 



However, in recent years there has been a growing number of gerontologists whose ob- 
servations and research in tSe field have been highly critical of the treatment received by 
elders. Their criticisms revolve around their recognition that how a person defines a prob- 
lem significantly determines how that person will solve the problem. They are convinced 
that ot-r society has adopted a fallacious and exploitative perception of old age. Caroll 
Estes describes this interpretation in her book. The Aging Enterprise (1979): 

"The major problems faced by the elderly in the United States are, in large measure, 
ones that are socially constructed as a result of our conceptions of aging and the 
aged. What is done for and about the elderly, as well as what we know about them, inclu- 
ding knowledge gained from research, are products of our conceptions of aging. 
In an important sense, then, the major problems faced by the elderly are the ones 
we create for them. (p. 1) 




Estes points out that the gerontological establishment has studied aging and problems in 
the elderly almost exclusively from a social-psychological perspective. From this perspec- 
tive has emanated an impressive series of developmental theories that attempt to explain 
the complete aging process, including all significant problems observed in the elderly pop- 
ulation. This fixation on social-psychological causation has allowed theorists, practition- 
ers and policy makers to avoid taking a close look at the macrolevel political and economic 
structures c'lat may actually be creating the problems that are presently assumed to be inev- 
it.ihle in old age. Walker (1981) explains that the prevailing theories of aging have 
tostered a tendency to "...treat elderly people as a detached minority, independent from 
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economic and political systems , and 'their problems' in terms jf individual adjustment to 
agiat; and retirement." (p. 88) According to this perspective, prevalence of relative pov- 
erty and dependency is a natural, albeit unfortunate, characteristic of old age. Assistance 
is, given to the victims of these conditions in the form of government checks and advice on 
how to live on a limited budget. The focus is on helping elderly people adjust and adapt to 
their problems. If a macrolevel perspective is taken, however, the focus is on the social, 
economic and political context of the tendency toward poverty and dependency in old age. 
Thus, poverty and dependency are not perceived as characteristic of aging, but instead as 
the products of older people's separation from gainful employment due to retirement, a 
major life transition that usually heralds a decrease of one-half to two-thirds of an indi- 
vidual's income (Brotman, 1981, p. 3) 

Levin and Levin (1980) relate the traditional practice of attributing problems to dif- 
ficulties in individual adjustment to William Ryan 's concept, blaming the victim" (Ryan, 
1971). According to Ryan 'blaming the victim' consists of identifying the characteristics 
that distinguish the victim from the rest of the population, and then proposing how the 
problems experienced by the victim may result from these characteristics. This is, in other 
words, a convenient confusion of symptoms with causes. Levin and Levin translate this iusid 
ionr process into the aging situation as follows: 

"...gerontology tends tc treat aging as an independent variable (assumed cause), 
something that shapes the way we live our ^ater lives. We should also see aging 
as an important dependent variable (assumed effect), the result of the structure 
of the complex society in which we live. (Levin and Levin, 1980, p. 42) 

Another popular definition of aging that has aroused serious concern is that which 
R. A. Kalish (1981) has dubbed the 'Failure Models': "The general message of the Failure 
Models is that this or that older person has failed or is going to fail." (p. 235) The con- 
sequence of this definition of aging is that there is an overwhelming tendency to 'do 
for' older people, individually, and in terms of services and public policy, sometimes at 
the expense of their personal integrity and freedom. This 'Failure Models' definition has 
also had impressive success in convincing older people, themselves, that old age is associ- 
ated with powerlessness, uselessness and ineffectiveness. 

The macrolevel perspective on aging provides fascinating insight into the problems of 
the later years. However, this perspective's true significance lies in its dedication to 
seeking out solutions to problems in aging, instead of unquestioningly accepting them as 
characteristics of the process. It provides direction for creating change, and therein 
lies its significance for education, particularly education for older persons who are cur- 
rently not attending educational programs. These people are, as described earlier in this 
paper, often the elders most in need of knowledge and skills to 'solve' major problems in 
their lives, but most of the educational opportunities that are being offered to them ad- 
here to the traditional microlevel gerontological approach, and therefore concentrate on 
helping elderly individuals adapt to the transitions and losses that are considered an 
inevitable part of their stage of life. 

The macrolevel perspective on aging, then, represents an appropriate conceptual 
framework for a new 'problem-solving' educational model intended to meet the needs of less 
advantaged older people. It is proposed that 'nonformal education as an empowering process' 
represents an appropriate vehicle for sharing this perspective with elders who might bene- 
fit from it. 

NONFORMAL EDUCATION AS AN EMPOWERING PROCESS FOR THIRD WORLD DEVaOPMENT 

The concept of nonformal education (NFE) was originally popularized by Philip Coombs 
in the book. New Paths of Learning for Rural Children and Youth (1973). His definition of 
this education was not actually in terms of what it is, but rather in terms of what it 
is not: "...we define nonformal education as any organized educational activity outside 
the established formal system — whether operating separately or as an important feature 
of some broader activity ~ that is intended to serve identifiable learning clienteles and 
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learning objectives." (p. 11) This description of nonformal education took on increasing 
definition as educators for development studied and worked in nonformal educational set- 
tings. For our purposes, this paper will focus on 'one particular form of NFE because this 
form was developed specifically to help people who share some significant characteristics 
with the less advantaged older population of North America; namely, they have few re- 
sources, little power, and little experience with education. 

The fundamental goal that this form of NFE has for its learners is 'empowerment,* 
which has been defined by Suzanne Kindervatter (1979) as: "People gaining an understanding 
of and control over social, economic, and/or political forces in order to improve their 
standing in society." (p. 13) The principal goal of NFE for empowerment, then, is highly 
consistent with the spirit and potential of the macrolevel perspective on aging. It is 
also extraordinarily applicable to the stated needs of older Americans, despite the tech- 
nological advancement of their native land. Another feature of 'NFE as an empowering proc- 
ess' that is highly relevant to the discussion of this paper resides in the history of its 
development. NFE for empowerment was an educational response to macrolevel analyses of the 
societies and the complex power relationships that surround the indigent peoples whom it 
serves. It is an educational approach specifically designed to help its learners become 
aware of the social, economic and political forces that control their lives, and to pro- 
vide them with the skills, or "processes," that would allow them to take over this control. 

The principal inspiration, the fundamental educatioar*! philosophy, and many of the 
practices of this educational movement to empower came from the work of Paulo Freire 
(1978, 1973, 1968). In the early sixties Freire developed an approach that focuses on 
^what he calls "conscient izacao , " which is the degree of consciousness with which the 
learners are able to see the social system that impinges on them. Tliis approach has two 
pri'^.cipal goals: (1) to help students gain critical consciousness, which is, an ability to 
" — understand the ...contradictions in their own lives, to generalize those contradic- 
tions to others around them and to transform society creatively with others." (Smith, 
1976, p 2); and (2) to help the students take action that is in coordination with their 
^rowing awareness^ action that "reforms" and "transforms" their environment in order to 
provide greater liberation for ail. Freire *s principal educational strategy is a process 
that he calls"problem-posing. " ''^'he problems that are dealt with are generated by the 
learners from their personal experiences and beliefs. The process that is undertaken con-- 
sists of the learners working to c*nswer three probing questions about these problems: 
(1) l/hat are the problems in this situation? (naming) (2) Why do these^pf^blems exist? 
(reflecting), and (3) What can be done to change this situation? (acting). 

Time and practical applications of Freire's educational approach have produced modifi- 
cations and additions to the paradigm, but NFE as an empowecing process has remained very 
true to the spirit of what Freire created: 

"Generally, NFE for empowering is an educational approach which enables 
learners to gain greater understanding of and control over social, economic, 
and/or political forces through: 1) exercising a high degree of control over 
all aspects of the learning process; 2) learning both "content" and "process" 
skills responsive to their needs and problems; and 3) working collaboratively 
to solve mutual problems. (Kindervatter, 1979, p. 245) 

The principal modification/addition to Freire's approach has been the development of more 
detailed, practical instructions on how to carry out this educational approach. There now 
exist guidelines and racommendations for preplanning, materials development, physical lay- 
out, training of facilitators, and most other aspects of the educational process. What 
follows here is a very basic list of the fundamental strategies of NFE as an empowering 
process that has been derived froai a number of planners: 

1. focus on development of critical consciousness 

2. dialogue education that focuses on the learners' needs and experiences (which is 
understood to require investment of considerable time and energy in order to thor- 
oughly comprehend these needs and experiences, and also the interaction styles 
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inost appropriate for the participants) 

3. problem-posing 

4. educator acts as facilitator - all relationships between the students and facilita- 
tor are horizontal 

5. development of leadership skills in the participants 

6. focus on the realities of the participants' here and now 

Ail presentation and teaching strategies in NFE have been designed to maximize comfort and . 
minimize threat for people, like the vast majority of older adults in America, who are unfa- 
miliar and uncomfortable with the prospect of being involved in educational programming. 
NFE emphasizes convenient location and flexibility. Programs are generally short-term and 
are scheduled for convenience. 

The intention here is not to dwell on how exactly less advantaged older North Ameri- 
cans resemble peasants and slum dwellers in Third World Countries, only to propose that 
there is sufficient congruity in areas of experience, motivation and need to suggest that 
an educational approach that has been successful at both educating and empowering oppressed 
people in the Third World, is well worth developing as an educational alternative for older 
North Americans. NFE for empowering is not being seen as a panacea to meet the educational 
needs of all disempowered older people; nor is it considered a solution to end all oppres- 
sion. However, it has proven effective under difficult circumstances and with populations 
that share some characteristics and some problems with older Americans .Can we afford to ig- 
nore its potential? 
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STUDENTS IN LIFE CYCLE TRANSITIONS - 
DO EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS RESPOND? 



Dennis R. Parks^ 

Abstract 

This paper discusses a research project that examines the 
extent to which college students experiencing a life cycle 
transition perceive their educational program as benefi- 
cial. The data demonstrate significant differences be- 
tween life cycle transition groups. A brief review of the 
literature and implications drawn from the findings are 
included . 

College and university student populations are becoming more age diversified. Stu- 
dents representing all ages aie presenting to institutions of higher education a myriad of 
educational needs reflective of the challenges of their life cycle stage. X'lhen student 
populations were more homogenous, knowledge of the growth and development of the students 
could be limited to what transpired during a single period of life, but such knowledge must 
not transcend the entire life span. Chickering (1981) contends that only through under- 
standing how students experiencing all life cycle stages attempt to meet challenges and de- 
velopmental tasks wi] I institutions of higher education be equipped to meet students' edu- 
cational needs. To gain further .knowledge of the relationship between particular stages of 
the adult life cycle and educational programs offered by institutions of higher education, 
a research study was undertaker. ;by the author. Specifically, the study collected data on 
several aspects of how students experiencing a life cycle transition perceive their educa- 
tional program. This paper presents a rationale for the study, a brief review of the lit- 
erature, the analysis of the data, and implications for institutions of higher education. 

DEVELOPMENTAL THEORY AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

Developmental theorists agree that the adult life cycle is not an unchanging period 
as once contended, but rather follows a sequence of stable and transition stages. Stable 
periods are usually associated with a general feeling of life satisfaction on the part of 
Individuals experiencing them while transition periods represent a cime of uncertainty 
marked by a desire to seek a more stable period. To facilitate movement out of life cycle 
transitions, adults turn to a variety of organizations and inscitutions (Aslanian and 
Brickell, l^uO) • Examples of these organizations and institutions include religious insti- 
tutions, community service organizations and professional counseling centers. Another seg- 
ment of adults experiencing life cycle transitions, however, turn to institutions of edu- 
cation. Research has documented that transitions generate especially high motivation for 
learning (Cross, 1981; Aslanian and Brickell, 1980; Havighurst, 1973) and that "adults 
tend to enroll in undergraduate programs, particularly liberal arts programs, at times of 
transition in their lives" (Tarule and Weathersby, 1979, p. 18). It is the inevitable 
stimulation and challenge of transitions in life that account for most adult learning 
(Aslanian and Brickell, 1980, in Cross, 1981). 

While only thirty percent (30%) of adult learners turn to educational institutions as 
their preferred learning situation, a collegiate institution is the choice of the majority 
of adults experiencing a transition (Aslanian and Brickell, 1980) . In addition, the num- 
ber of adults enrolling in educational programs offered by colleges and universities is 
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expected t.) increase substantially, provided institutions respond to their needs (Chicker- 
ing, et al., 197b; Weathorsby and Tarule, 1980; Chickering, 1981; Cross, 1981). Thus, if 
policymakers and program implementors in higher education are to respond effectively to 
the increasing percentage of adults in the nation's population and bo their diverse educa- 
tional needs, an in-depth understanding of why adults turn to higher education is required 
LLkewiae, policymakers and program impIem2ntors in higher education will have to determine 
vhother these needs are being met. 

Several interpretations have been provided of the role institutions of higher educa- 
tion play in facilitating adult transitions. Monge and Gardner (1976) contend that educa- 
tion can be considered as a means of keeping open the options for individuals as they ad- 
vance through the life cycle. Education can help prepare an individual for the transi- 
tions that will occur in life circumstances, Birren and Woodruff (1973) assert that it is 
the knowledge of. developmental tasks that provides relevancy in the education of adults. 
By assisting adults in meeting the appropriate life cycle developmental tasks, education 
gains purpose. Likewise, Tarule and Weathersby (1979), Chickering (1981) and Cross (1981) 
affirm that institutions must be aware of the transitions experienced by adults and that 
helping individuals meet the developmental tasks associated with transitions should be a 
major goal of higher education. ^ 

HUMAN DEVELOPMENT: ONE VIEW ; 

According to Robert Havighurst (1973), the concept of life cycle transitions has its 
foundation in the research of those psychologists who have attempted to construct a para- 
digm for a life span view of personality development. The chief concern was in the pat- 
tern of behavior that resulted from the individual Interacting with a social environment/ 
From this research, the understanding of human development and its subsets, childhood 
development, adolescent development, student development and adult development have expati^ 
ded. Birren and Woodruff (1973) provide a general definition of human development as the 
process whereby an individual matures from a less to a more differentiated state and ad- 
vances to a higher or later stage of an ability, skill or trait. Knox (1977) defines hu- 
man .development as '*the orderly and sequential changes in characteristics and attitudes 
that adults experience over time. Earlier or antecendent characteristics help shape sub- 
sequent or consequent characteristics" (p. 9). 

Oi.e avenue for explaining how adults progress through the life span is psychosocial 
development theory. Constructed around the foundation laid by Erik Erikson (1963), the 
psychosocial development theory holds that the life span can be divided into stages or 
periods. The research of Roger Gould (1972, 1978) further defines the concept of life 
stages by indicating that the life cVcle can be divided into identifiable age groups. 
Levinson (1974, 1978) documents that V^t only do life cycle stages exist, but that they 
are age-linked and can be characterized as being either periods of stability or transition 

A life cycle framework similar tp Levinson' s has been proposed by Chickering and 
Havighurst (1981) who contend that stages of the life cycle are definable by the develop- 
mental tasks associated with each. These developmental tasks can arise from anyone or a 
combination of the following physical maturations: shifting social roles, social and work 
pressures or opportunities and changing values and aspirations. While the developmental 
t>^sks of stable stages appear to revolve around meeting current life structure challenges, 
the^ developmental tasks of the transition periods are associated with preparation for the 
future. 



Adult \Transltlons 

It would appear from reviewing the literature concerning adult development theory that 
the concept of life cycle transitions arose in an attempt to explain shorter, more ques- 
tioning time periods experienced by adults as they advance through the life cycle. Levin- 
son (1978) considers these transitions as the ^'boundary zones" between the stages or eras 
of the life cycle. Unlike longer and more stable stages, transitions are periods of re- 
assessment, questioning resolution of life structure. 
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IVhile the amount of research into adult life cycle transitions appears to be in- 
creasing, a common definition of what they are or when they begin or end is still lack- 
ing. I'/hile the publications of most life cycle researchers provide beginning and ending 
years for life stages, these researchers do not agree on the exact years. For this reason, 
it was necessary to estimate from the research the time periods of each of the three major 
adult life cycle transitions for use in the study. The transition periods and the ages 
as>ed in the study were: the early adult transition, age 17-22, the mid-life transition, 
age 35-45 and the late aduit transition, age 55-65. 

DATA COLLECTION 

The focus of the study was on adult students experiencing one of the three major adult 
life transitions. It was thus necessary to locate a population that had significant num- 
bers of older students in addition to those of traditional college age. The population 
chosen was all students experiencing a life cycle transition, as defined in the study, at a 
large, multicampus, metropolitan, community college. 

To collect the data required to answer the research questions posed, a questionnaire 
was developed. The questionnaire had three forms, one for each life cycle transition 
group and was based on the concept of developmental tasks resolution. Thus, each transi- 
tion group was asked to indicate the extent to which they felt their educational program 
facilitated the developmental tasks associated with their respective transition period. A 
pilot study to test the questionnaire was completed at a different institution. 

From the study population, 150 students from each transition group were randomly se- 
lected. An introductory letter, the questionnaire and a stamped, return addressed enve- 
lope were sent to each study participant. A return rate of approximately ^07^ was realized 
after the initial mailing. 

The data were analyzed by several statistical techniques. The chief technique used 
was contingency table analysis. This technique demonstrated among which variables statis- 
tically significant relationships existed. The second technique utilized was discriminant 
analysis. Through use of discriminant analysis, it could be sho^-m which combinations of 
demographic variables had a statistically significant impact on the study participants. 

FINDINGS 

The first research question posed by the study addressed the study participants' per- 
ceptions of the Extent to which they felt their educational program facilitated their res- 
pective life cycle transition periods. The early adult transition group indicated they 
felt their educational program had been "very helpful" or "helpful" to them in meeting 
eleven of the twelve developmental tasks described on the questionnaire. The educational 
programs of the mid-life transition group were perceived to be "very helpful" or "helpful" 
in facilitating six developmental tasks and "somewhat helpful" or "not helpful" in facil- 
itating seven of the developmental tasks. A more detailed cross-tabulation of the data 
which plotted the demographic variables against the developmental task items while control- 
ling for study participants' transition group, revealed that the demographic variables pro- 
gram of study, employment status, enrollment status, marital status and level of income 
have significant relationships with the other variables. Ethnic background proved signi- 
ficant only for the late adult transition group when cross-tabulated against the develop- 
mental task items. 

The study participants indicating that their educational programs were "very helpful" 
'^i" "helpful" in facilitating their life cycle transition periods provided a variety of rea- 
sons to support their responses. The reasons cited most often by study participants in- 
cluded interaction with instructor, personal and career assessment/planning seminar, coun- 
seling services, the general college experience, and the courses/curriculum. 

The second research question pertained to the reasons study participants identified 
for enrolling in their educational programs. The data analysis revealed that 69.8% of the 
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study participants enrolled for reasons related to their career or employment. In descen- 
ding order, study participants identified other (11.0%), esthetic values (8.7%), leisure 
(o.A':), family (l.^O, health (1.2%), and citizenship/political activity (1.2%). Discrimi- 
nant analysis determined that two discriminant functions were significant at the 0.05 alpha 
level and that the variables sex, marital status, and level of education had the greatest 
relative contribution to the discriminant functions. 

Diocriminant analysis was also utilized as one technique to answer the third research 
question which addressed the emergence of patterns among the demographic variables within 
each life cycle transition period. Two discriminant functions emerged significant at the 
0.05 alpha level and accounted for 100 percent of the total variance. The variables sex, 
enrollment and employment status proved to have the largest relative discriminating power. 

IMPLICATIONS 

The call for colleges and universities to respond to the educational and personal de- 
velopment needs of older adult students is increasing. The data gathered from this study 
add a new dimension to this challenge. Not only must institutions of higher education be 
aware that the educational and personal development needs of students change a^ they grow 
older, but these needs are linked to the life cycle stage of the student. Stu(3ents experi- 
encing a life cycle transition deliver to colleges and universities a unique set of devel- 
opmental tasks and look to the educational program offered them in their resolution. The 
primary implications for action resulting from this research include: 1) College and uni- 
versity administrators and faculty members must be aware of the developmental changes that 
occur in individuals as they advance through the life cycle. Effective educational pro- 
grams will hinge on knowledge of the specific developmental tasks associated with each 
sta;^e and how well students perceive their developmental tasks as being facilitated. 
2) Colleges and universities must acknowledge and act on the fact that adult students en- 
roll for a variety of reasons and not always primarily for academic credit. \^lhile the con- 
tent of particular learning activity is important, the incentive for enrolling will impact 
on students' expectations of their learning outcomes. 3) Colleges and universities must 
provide students experiencing a life cycle transition the vehicle for them to successfully 
pass through their transition stage. Their period of questioning and commitment -making of- 
ten calls for alternative and innovative avenues to achieve the educational and personal 
developmental goals. 4) Colleges and universities must assess what they can and cannot 
offer students. If students seeking resolution to life concerns present themselves to 
institutions of higher education in an attempt to resolve their concerns, the institution 
must adequately assess its ability to help the student. Students' incentives for entering 
must be addressed long with the learning expectations in order for students to have an edu- 
cationally successful and personally beneficial experience. 

CONCLUSION 

As the number of older students enrolling in institutions of higher education contin- 
ues to increase, the percentage of students experiencing a life cycle transition will also 
swing upward. This paper provided a brief review of the literature related to life cycle 
transitions, and presented the findings of a research study that examined how students ex- 
periencing a life cycle transition perceive their educational program. Findings from the 
study demonstrate that students in the mid-life and late adult transition period do not 
perceive their educational program as facilitating their transition period to the same ex- 
tent as those in the early adult transition period. Major implications can be drawn from 
the findings that impact on how institutions of higher education can meet the educational 
needs of adult students. 
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INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION: 
AN AID IN THE ENHANCEMENT 
OF THE SELF-CONCEPT IN THE AGING 



Helen B. Tulis 

Abstract 

Self esteem can be greatly affected by the development of 
interpersonal communications skills, especially in the 
elderly. A six week writing course using the Elbow "teacher- 
less" writing method was used with thirty volunteers, ages 
65-75 from a home for the elderly in Atlanta, Georgia. There 
were: the experimental group, control group, pre-test and 
post-test groups, and only the post test groups. After 
assessing self-concept, using Block's 1961 Q-Sort, the 
participants attended the writing sessions, and were re- 
tested. Date of the Block-Q re-test showed that the effect 
was significant when the six week period elapsed. 

The aging of the American population has become a reality. Every day over 4,000 
Americans celebrate their sixty-fifth birthday. Even though on that day they are not 
discernibly older, either mentally or physically, these celebrants are cast into the 
aged category (Gunn, 1977). Even though the older person still has much to contribute 
to society through work and community life, he is suddenly removed from the active and 
productive role that carries financial, psychological, arid social satisfaction. 

The older person begins to symbolize a position that is exactly opposite from 
the "American Dream" (Hochschild, 1973). In America, social status has come to be 
represented by youth, wealth, and recognition. These are derived from strength, 
beauty, and job fulfillment, which are elements lacking in most older people's lives. 

Furthermore, in many people the retirement syndrome begins even before retirement, 
adding to a feeling of uselessness. Forced retirement begins another painful cycle. 
Older people see retirement as the first step away from vigor. Perception of them- 
selves change even more than they do (Murphy, 1977). Thus the role of early retire- 
ment takes a heavy toll of older citizens. 

However, the most important factors in the aging process are the emotional 
deprivations that are experienced as a result of cultural attitudes of rejection toward 
the aging. These are blows to a person's self-esteem. The integrity of the mental 
apparatus of older people cannot endure such impoverishment with its lack of emotional 
gratification. It seems that the external surroundings seem to grow remote from the 
aging ego, the rational conscious aspect of the personality finds less and less in 
the outside world to which to relate itself. 

To further explain problems of the aged and mental health, one must include 
anxiety* Old people are apt to experience helplessness. They can no longer manage 
on their own and their dependence on others makes them feel impotent and worthless. 
They might even have feelings of abandonment and rage (Burse and PfieiEfer, 1977). 
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What, Chen, can counteract all of these feelings in the personalities of the 
agiiig? Self-esteem. Schwartz (1975) has stated that the essential ingredient in 
positive self-regard is the maintenance of self-esteem. Self-esteem is the linchpin 
Chat holds everything else in its appropriate place. 

Moreover, the individual's image or concept of himself influences the way he 
perceives and interacts with the world around hin. There are many aspects of man's 
behavior that are directly correlated with his self-concept. The self-concept serves 
as a valid index of man's state of mental health and self-actualization. How can an 
elderly person with a devastated self-image build a positive self concept? Fitts (1972) 
suggests that the development of interpersonal communications skills might elevate 
self-esteem. He also maintains that self-esteem is most affected by experiences, 
competence, and self-actualization. 

However, there is no value judgment more important to man than the estimate he 
passes on himself. This estimate is usually experienced by him in the form of feeling. 
Ho experiences it constantly; therefore, this self-evaluation is an important factor 
in nun's psychology. In Branden's (1969) book on self-esteem, he emphasizes "man has a 
need for a positive view of himself" (p. 104). To the extent that men lack self-- 
es^eem, they feel they must "fake it," or create the illusion of self-esteem. "Self 
esteem has two components: an integrated sense of self-confidence and self-respect 
and a conviction that one is competent to live and worthy of living" (p. 105). 

The concept of self-esteem pertains to a man's conviction of his fundamental 
efficacy and worth. It is not a value which, once achieved, is maintained effortlessly 
and automatically thereafter. Man maintains his metaphysical efficacy by continuing 
to expand his efficacy throughout his life; he must expand his knowledge, understanding, 
and ability. Continual intellectual growth is a necessity of self-esteem. 

Theoretical framework * Elbow (1973) has created a new approach to the teaching of 
writing based on ^letting the meaning clear in one's mind and then writing. Elbow 
proposes that five people in a group can interact and write daily, revising what they 
write, and reading to one another that which they create. 

In addition to being able to write better, the participants also learned to improve 
their inter-personal relationships with one another. The "teacherless" class in 
composition was an ideal laboratory in which to use the compositions to enhance the 
self-esteem of the students. Self-esteem is the psychological result of a sustained 
policy of commitment to awareness, by which is meant; a will to understand the facts 
of reality as they relate to one's life, actions, and needs; a respect for facts and 
a refusal to seek escape from facts, including the facts of one's inner experience. 

Rationale . Learning a skill builds more self-esteem j Communicative skills, such 
as a six-week writing program, could enhance the self-esteem of the aging. 

Methodology . Four groups consisted of thirty volunteers, from the home for the 
elderly, ages 65-75. 

a) Experimental group 

b) Control group 

c) Pre-test and post-test groups 

d) Only post-test group 

The experimental group met two days a week for one hour. There were ten people, men 
and women, ages 65-75. Each sub-group contained five people. This experimental group 
used the "Elbow" method of learning to write compositions. One group had a pre-test 
before beginning the program; the other experimental group did not have the pre-test. 

The compositions began with a session of "free" writing, followed by one session 
of writing on a specified subject. The third session's writing was: "Write about 
Writing." Thereafter, each session was composed of writing, after which the group had 
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an exchan>»o of papers to read one another's writing. Afterwards, each member of the 
group criticizes Che "piece" like this: 

1) What color does this "piece" remind you of? » 

2) What part of the body? Why? 

3) What musical instrument? Why? 

4) What taste? Wl\y? 

5) What kind of weather does it remind you of? 

On the contrary, the control group consisted of ten members who did not get any 
kind of new t^^aching methods for writing. They were taught in the traditional method. 
The next five people just took the pre-test and the post- test. The remaining five took 
the post-test. The design is formed thusly: 

Experimental I R Y-j^ X Y2 

Control I ^ ^'1 ^2 

Experimental II R X Y^* 

Control II R Y" 

2 . 

The first experimental group was measured with respect to Y before it was exposed 
to the experimental variable; the second was not. Both received the same experimental 
treatment. Of the two control groups, one* received the initial measure of Y at the 
same time as the initial measurement of the first experimental group; the other did not. 
Ml four^^oups were measured with respect to Y after the experimental groups have been 
exposed to the experimental treatment. 

Procedure * Although there were many ways to assess self-concept, for reasons of 
economy and convenience we chose a self-administered adjective check list based on 
Block's 1961 Q-sort. The participants were asked if the qualities were characteristic 
of themselves, uncharacteristic, or neither. It was given tJwice, once prior to the 
teaching of Elbow's "teacherless writing course." Then, again we gave Block's test 
after the six-week Elbow writing course. 

The data of the Block Q test was analyzed separately. Test 1 and Test 2 could 
be graded to see whether the dimensions obtained at the two points in time were 
comparable. 

« 

There are several, ways to ascertain if thej^tems are comparable. One of these 
ways proposed by Cattell and Baggaley (1960) was to simply calculate the probability 
that two factors would have -the same high loading variables in common on the basis of 
change. If this probability is low, one concluded the factors were the same. The 
dimensions are named; personal insecurity, amiability, assertion, self control, 
hostility, and social poise. . ^ 

Another way to compare factors is to rotate to similarity (which is to say factors 
considered as vectors are moved around in dimensional space until they are as similar 
as possible) and then examine the resulting factor structures. If the factor structures 
as revealed by the coefficients are the same, then the dimensions can be considered the 
same. Clusters can be rotated to similarity by presetting the defining variables. 

The Curtis Self Concept Test could be used also. Subjects would answer 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5 (see sampling). Scores would be tallied by dividing by the number of questions in 
each group. 

Analyses . Since the volunteers came from the residents of a home for the elderly, 
those who could read, write, see, and hear were chosen for the writing program. Of 
course, non- random sampling and judgment sampling procedures made the results less 
likely to apply to a large population of old age residents. In this study, since only 
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a six-week period of time elapsed, we did not see a great change. In factor analysis, 
however, it might happen that the dimensionality of the attribute such as the self- 
concept measured at one time may be different from the dimensionality identified at 
another. 

The data gathered at two different times, based on the pre-test scores and again, 
on the post-test scores, could show distinct differences if one examined the factor 
coefficients. If they were the same, it would be understood that the dimensions would 
be the same. A dimension would be considered similar at the two times in proportion 
to the number of variables common to the dimension. The dimensions at the two times 
Would be defined by the same variables and the correlation of each variable with the 
dimension would be compared at each time. 

ll^e participants looked forward to the writing and sharing sessions. Interpersonal 
communications flourished as each person wanted to read what he or she had written that 
day. Progress in writing was seen in both organization and self-expression. 

Implications > Tlie educational gerontologist or a retired teacher with certifica- 
tion in gerontology could make marked contributions in lifelong learning. To gainfully 
utilize the trained individual is a goal of lifelong learning. All participants there- 
fore gain self esteem. 
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Sampling 
Self-Concept Test 

1. I think that I am better looking than most people. 

2. I am always afraid that people are going to make fun of me. 

3. I put off doing things. 

4. I am a slow learner. 
3. I an tall. 

'•Developed by: Dr. Leonard T. Curtis, Professor of Special Education'* Georgia State 
University. Reprinted by permission. 
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LIBERAL AND LIBERATING MODELS OF COMMUNITY ADULT 
EDUCATION: A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

Stephen Brookfield^ 

Abstract 

This paper attempts to clarify the nature of community 
adult education by exploring the differences between what 
can be called liberal and liberating models of community 
adult education. The liberal model views communitiee as 
harmonious, integrated entities and presumes that 
community adult educators can devise a program which 
satisfies the needs of all members of a community at any 
one time* The liberating model holds that communities 
are rent by divisions and inequalities of an economic, 
political and ethnic nature. To liberating theorists 
adult education becomes the arm of social action aimed at 
promoting the advancement of disadvantaged and minority 
groups . X 

The word "community" is one which has the power to inspire a reverential suspension of 
critical judgement in the minds of adult educators, social workers and those within the 
caring and health professions. It is as if in invoking this term adult educators 
thereby imbue their practice with a humanistic concern and an almost self-righteous 
compassion which pre-empts any considered analysis of its central features. The term 
functions, therefore, as a premature ultimate; that is, as a word possessing such 
emotional potency that its invocation immediately precludes further debate. In this 
respect "community" occupies a status in the adult education vocabulary similar to 
that of need. Declaring that one is meeting the needs of adult learners, or of one's 
community, has the effect of acting as a logical stop to analysis and critical scrutiny. 
Again, attaching the label community to an adult education program results in a mix of 
prescriptive and descriptive associations. To assert that one is practising community 
adult education is to declare that one is doing something which is innately desirable 
as well as to describe practice. 

The popularity of the term "community" cannot be accounted for solely in terms of 
political expediency or as an instance of a current semantic fad. In a fascinating 
analysis of the meaning of the word Kirkwood has cogently summarized the reasons for its 
appeal as follows . . . 

" The word community is popular, because through it people can express this 
yearning for a communion with each other. It is a yearning for social 
wholeness, a mutuality and interrelatedness , as opposed to the alienated, 
fragmented, antagonistic social world of daily experience. Linked with 
this desire for warm relatedness is a desire for stability " (Kirkwood 1978 p. 148) 

To anyone familiar with the waitings of nineteenth century sociologists this romantic 
and appealing vision of a pastoral togetherness calls to mind the distinction drawn by 
Tonnies between a pre- industrial gemeinschaft (community) and a mass urban gesellschaft 
(association) form of society. 
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LIBERAL MODELS OF COMMUNITY ADULT EDUCATION 



Colin Fletcher has summarized the difference between liberal and liberating models by 
recognizing that "liberal assumes that the person is 'free' and should be yet freer and 
more enlightened whilst liberating assumes bondage and the setting free of whole classes 
of persons" (Fletcher 1980 p. 69). The liberal model of community adult education is 
based on an assumption which, as programmers will know from their own experience, is at 
best highly questionable and at worst practically inoperable. This assumption is that 
adult education can comprise a program which satisfies the needs of all members of a 
community at any one time. It is institution based and emphasizes delivery systems 
provided by some agency which exists to serve the needs of community members. Let us 
take three definitions which exemplify this liberal model. The first of these is that 
offered by professors of adult education and community education surveyed in a delphi 
study, a third of whom defined community education as . . . 

" the process of identification of community needs and the marshalling of 
resources to meet those needs so that the conmiunity and all its members 
can grow through social and educational programs " (Fellenz & Coker 1980 p. 319) 

A similar, though admittedly visionary definition, is that offered by Boucouvalas in an 
examination of the interface between lifelong learning and community education. 
Boucouvalas declares that . . . 

" the ultimate goal of community education is the development of self- 
guiding, self-directed communities which are able to identify and 
satisfy the needs of all their community members through the coordination 
cooperation, and collaboration of all community resources " (Boucouvalas 1979 p. 35) 

FLnally, a pamphlet authored by a respected community educator entitled "People Helping 
People", vhich undertakes an overview of community education, includes this definition . 

" Community education encourages the development of a comprehensive and 
coordinated delivery system for providing educational, recreational, 
social and cultural services for all people in a community " (Decker 1978 p. 4) 

Discussion 

These definitions raise unanswered questions of great importance and contain within 
them a number of hidden assumptions and covprt value judgements. The first two 
definitions, for example, emphasize the identification and satisfaction of community 
needs and of individual needs. These may, however, be in total contradiction as when a 
town council, as a group elected to express popular will, decides to introduce a 
shopping mall in direct opposition to the wishes of a large nuMiber of local residents. 
The concept of community needs is also highly questionable, 'vhat are usually offered as 
examples of community needs tend to be one person's (whether a community developer or 
local politician) prescription as to the kind of community he or she considers desirable 
To assert that community needs can somehow be synthesized from a number of individual 
felt needs is another familiar misconception. The best that one can hope for is that a 
community need as perceived by the educator reflects the majority preference of the 
inhabitants within an area. 

A second problem with these three definitions is the way in which they assume that the 
needs of all members of a community can be met at any one time. This ignores the 
probability that there ^:ill be times when the community worker or educator is faced 
with requests for assistance from two different groups whose interests are diametrically 
opposed. Fostering the 'growth' (to use the delphi study term) of the members of a 
natural foods cooperative may be directly opposed to fostering the growth of members of 
the local chamber of commerce. The choice the worker or educator makes on how to use 
the time, money and other resources available, will reflect the worker's personal value 
system or the norms of his or her employing body. 
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A case history described to me by a former graduate student provides an apt example of 
the kinds of practical choices facing community workers which reflect deeper ethical 
dilemmas. This person was employed as a comn^nity worker in a suburb in which an 
application to erect a residential home for jthe mentally disturbed was being discussed • 
Several members of the local community asked the worker to assist them in opposing any 
application to build such an institution in their locale. According to the 
philosophical canons and practical injunctions contained in the three definitions 
previously quoted, the worker should have assisted the individuals concerned in their 
action. They had specified an action objective (preventing the granting of planning ^ 
permission for the residential home) and were clearly expressing their need for the 
worker's help. In this instance, the individual concerned felt compelled to express 
his own support for the siting of the residential home and to refuse to "meet the needs" 
of several members of the community. The ethical correctness of the worker's course of 
action is not at issue here : what is important is that this case demonstrates that 
value free choices on the part of community workers are not always possible and are, 
indeed, a relative rarity. 

LIBERATING MODELS OF COMMUNITY ADULT EDUCATION 

These models are based on a notion of community which emphasizes the existence of 
inequiti'js in terms of income, access to educational opportunity, and political power • 
Instead of acknowledging the existence of cohesive and harmonious elements in a 
community, writers in this tradition choose to concentrate on differences and 
disparities. Education, including adult education, comes to serve as a compensatory or 
readjustment mechanism concerned to promote the collective well being of an identified 
disadvantaged or disenfranchised group. The community adult educator is seen as being 
forced to ignore the needs of one sector (for example, landlords) in order to serve the 
neeas of another (for example, tenants* associations). Another feature of this school 
ot theorists is the absence of clearly immutable distinctions drawn by such writers 
between education, development and action. Education becomes a political act and 
development and action are held to be interwoven and part of a broad movement to attain 
social justice. Hence, as Lovett declares, "in the most important sense success will 
depend on the extent to which adult education contributes to the process of social 
change" (Lovett 1971 p. 13). 

As Lawson has pointed out (Lawson 1977) what Lovett means is that adult education is to 
be judged according to the extent to which it contributes to what he (Lovett) regards as 
desirable social change. If adult education is judged simply by the amount of social 
change it promotes - irrespective of the nature or form of such change - then the 
transition from an open, democratic society to a closed, hierarchical society would 
become a cause of celebration for adult educators. However, writers in the Lovett 
tradition are usually quite prepared to acknowledge that their practice is based 
explicitly on value systems. Again, the ethical merits of the value system chosen are, 
at present, irrelevant to our discussion. \^at is important is that there is a 
recognition that community educators are not functionaries, automatons, or dehumanized 
ciphers through whom in some mystical osmotic process are channelled the desires and 
wishes of a coherent community.^ Rather, educators are seen as political creatures who 
are faced constantly with the need to make choices regarding the allocation of resources 
and v;hose choices reflect personal biases or institutional preferences. 

Discussion 

As already indicated, the criteria applied by liberating theorists to determining 
the success of a community adult education initiative appear to be political as much as 
educational. However, such writers would argue that this distinction Is both artificial 
and untenable. To them the concept of a truly educated person is one which places 
political awareness and personal liberation at its core. There is, to these writers, a 
natural point of congruence between a raised political consciousness, a true perception 
of the inequities inherent in society, and a fully educated person. Such a person will 
be fully conscientised (to use the Freirean concept) and will express this in praxis; 



that is. In some form of social or political action. Education is seen as the 
handmaiden of coiluQtive political action and the fully educated person is seen as the 
one who realizes that an educative society can only be achieved through social change. 
Lovett remarks, for example, that "what is required is an educational movement closely 
linked and committed to the existing community action" (Lovett 1978 p. 47) and allies 
himself with the historian R.H Tawney who regarded successful adult education as linked 
to broader movements for social change. 

The politicaJ basis of the liberating model of community education is well summarized by 
Lovett in an article in the in:ernational journal of adult education, CONVERGENCE. 
Writing as the director of a community action research project in Northern Ireland he 
argues that education is nhe arm of a community action movement which exists to promote 
the interests of working class adults. Although Lovett, like Freire, is careful to 
stress the dialogical process in education and the need to explore the private and 
public worlds of working class adults on their own terms, there is an implication that 
the end result of this dialogue will be left wing, politcal change. 

/ 

Such a perspective is markedly in contrast to the emphasis within the liberal model of 
community education on the satisfaction of the needs of all members at any one time. 
It is also opposed to the notion that education - the planned initiation of learners 
into a body of knowledge or transmission of a set of skills - can be judged on its own 
terms, separate from its cultural context. Value free education is, to writers in 
this school, a contradiction in terms. All education serves either to perpetuate the 
majority culture and to domesticate individuals or to develop a radical consciousness. 
If education develops in adults a perception of the world as divided into oppressors 
and oppressed then, to these writers, it can be considered real and authentic. The 
ethical or political correctness of these views is, of course, open to question and 
those wishing to consider well thought out critiques of this approach might like to 
road the works of Lawson (1977) and Paterson (1979). What is important for our 
discussion is the realization by theorists of this school that practice reflects the 
value system and value preferences of the educator or sponsoring agency. 

COI^fUNITY EDUCATION PROCESSES AND POLITICAL ACTION 

One of the ten myths regarding community education identified by Kerensky in a rectn 
paper is that a good community school can be identified by the existence of a large 
number of out of school hours programs (Kerensky 1981 p. 11). This equating of the 
totality of community education with the provision of adult education programs and out 
ot hours access to school facilities, is one of the misconceptions most frequently and 
vigorously attacked by community educators. The basis of their villif ication is that a 
concentration on the provision of programs neglects the whole dimension of ^process* in 
community education. The mythical dimensions surrounding this term have been well 
elaborated by Warden (1979). In particular, he identifies two myths - the *No Conflict* 
and the *No Special Interest* myth - both of which were identified, though not in these 
exact terms, in the earlier discussion of the liberal model of community education. The 
*No Conflict* myth assumes ther^will be a congruence of desires and perceived needs 
when community members are ixr^ented with an opportunity to articulate their 
preferences for communipy^hange . As Warden comments, conflict is bound to arise 
reflecting the diff^r€nt value systems held by groups and individuals and where no 
conflict of opipjkm is visible to community educators it is more than likely that 
educators apd^^mmunity groups are not addressing real community issues. The *No 
Special^^trtfterest * myth is held by those who speak of community education process in 
terme-'^Iely of brotherhood and togetherness. Those who emphasize the process 
orientation in their community education work must recognize, however, that client 
groups will reflect particular ethnic, economic, social and political interests. 

Warden has also directly addressed the issues of the ultimate objectives and political 
dimensions of community education (Warden 1980). Recognizing that viewing community 
education as a political act may be a 'ghastly* thought for some, he argues that it 
can "influence the way advantages and disadvantages are distributed among people" and 
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that one criterion of successful community education work which can be applied is 
"the degree of success of political action and involvement that has been generated 
within the community" (Warden 1980 p. 5). Ten ways in which community education has 
political implications are discussed by Warden including the encouragement it gives to 
democratic procedures, the assistance it provides in developing community leadership, 
and the manner in which it highlights the need for change. He also acknowledges that 
community education action can reflect political biases, particularly when the agency 
sponsoring community education views it as a form of public relations and is not 
committed to giving the power to groups and individuals to define and meet their own 
needs. Hence, for Warden, the process orientation within community education means 
that "politics and political action will remain the fundamental business of community 
educators" (Warden 1980 p. 10). 
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NEIGHBORHOOD PROGRAMMING: RESPONDING TO NEEDS 



by Gerri Corbin 



Abstract 

A program developer should work with neighborhood representa- 
tives to plan and implement effective continuing education/ 
public service programming. The most important principle 
outlined here is that the community knows its needs. Programs 
must grow out of needs expressed by the target audience. The 
University then makes resources available to address these 
needs. A seven step* procedure shows how to effectively in- 
volve the target audience in program planning. A five point 
plan insures continued response of the learning institution 
to the community. This paper was published in Monograph 
No. 2 of Practicum , a publication of the Georgia Adult Educa- 
tion Association. 

INTRODUCTION 

Good neighborhood programming must begin with a sincere interest on the part of the 
program development specialist in the issues, concerns, and goals of the target audience. 

My involvement with neighborhoods began in the late sixties with a unx^ers.Lty outreach 
project for inner-city youth and their parents. It was through coordination of this ven- 
ture that I discovered the recipients of such public service must determine the "when", 
"where," "how," and even "whether" the proposed assistance is offered. Some may fear too 
much control by the participant, thinking it will rob the sponsoring institution of its 
ownership. What ultimately happens with this approach, however, is not a giving up of 
power by the initiating agency but the effective promotion of a cooperation endeavor. 

Over the past six years I have assisted in planning conferences and workshops for 
Atlanta neighborhoods. The principle learned earlier still prevails — the community knows 
Its needs. Programs must grow out of concerns, stated by the target audience. 

The university, on the other hand, has educational resources which may, if properly 
used, address the needs of citizens organized on the local level. Program developers 
should be brokers informing the community of available funding and services. At the same 
time, they must encourage faculty/staff involvement while matching expertise and talents 
with neighborhood needs and requests for training. And, of course, one shov^ld not forget 
that wisdom and know-how are not the exclusive property of the academy. There are many com- 
munity leaders who, through empirical learning, make better trainers than the often more 
bookbound faculty consultant. The most ideal offering is one which combines the talents 
of both the professor and neighborhood spokesman. This makes for a more mutually satisfy- 
ing program and helps avoid the "we/ they" syndrome. 

Involving the Target Audience in Planning 

A target audience should be involved from the beginning in program planning and have a 
strong decision-making role in its development. One must start with the basic question: 
"Is this conference or workshop necessary?" 
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It requires real detactment for a program developer to risk losing an offering at this 
point, U", In fact, the target audience representatives answer, '*no". This factor is 
especially true if the idea has originated with the program developer. The risk is v-orth 
taking, however, because if the clients sense that the initiating agent is willing to re- 
spect their wishes, they are less likely to feel exploited and will claim ownership of the 
program . 

The above is especially true with neighborhoods, for though we have come a lo'^g way to- 
ward overcoming the "town and gown" partage, residual effects still remain. The university 
mut>t show a sincere respect for the community in order to win its cooperation. 

The following steps assure successful involvement of the audience in program planning 
for neighborhoods: 

(1) Find out who best represents the groups to be served . You may have to make sev- 
eral contacts before deciding who the designated neighborhood leader/representa- 
tive(s) are. The important thing is to let the group know that you have research- 
ed carefully in an effort to involve them as early as possible in planning. 

(1) I f you of^fer the program for more than one neighborhood or sector, make sure you 
invite representatives from all areas to your FIRST planning committee meeting . 
Kach group should feel that their ideas, interest, and commitment are needed. 
Leaving a group out of^ the initial meeting and inviting them to a later one can 
lead them to believe that they were included as an afterthought and are therefore 
not important to you. 

( 3 ) Let as many representatives as possible share in the decisions about when and 
where the first and subsequent planning meetings will be held . This gives a 
sense of ownership and inspires cooperation and support. 

(A) Be prepared .at your first meeting to let the group decide whether the program 
will be helpful * If not, what kind of offering would be? Ask if there are any 
alterations in your proposed plan which would make it more suitable. 

(5) Let the committee decide with you when and where the program will be held . 

(6) Ask for suggestions about the best presenters, consultants, lecturers, p aneli sts, 
etc . We are assuming here that the group has accepted the proposed topic(s) and 
they know some of the "experts". Do not be too quick to suggest a faculty or 
staff from your own institution. Let the committee know that you respect their 
preferences over your own people. Use neighborhood representatives as speakers 
and panelists whenever possible. 

( 7 ) The date(s), length, and format of the program should be those which are most 
comfortable for the target audience . Committee members will know best what 
suits them. They can also tell you about conflicting events already on their 
calendars. 

Responding to Changing Needs 

Neighborhoods are evolving entities. Like organisms, they remain vital and grow or 
they stagnate and die. Those that wish to live produce leaders who organize and inspire 
local residents to work toward goals of preservation and enhancement. Once organized, a 
communit> begins to assess its needs for survival and improvement. Successful groups 
experience cycles of accomplishment, often on an annual basis. The first yearns objective 
for instance, might be a higher level of participation by citizens in the same organization. 
During the second year promotion and aesthetic improvements might be the priority. Or 
there may be more immediate concerns plaguing the community such as better traffic signals, 
rrotc commercial facilities, better recreation, etc. Whatever the needs, they do change 
over time as goals are met and problems are solved. 
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Good programming takes the above into account. At Georgia State University we offered 
for some four ^u. ^ t-n ^ i v yeiirs a series called Atlanta Conference on Neighborhood Planning. 
The programs were held twice a year in last September and early February. The challenge 
each time was to address the most timely issues for neighborhooods citywide, while also 
offering workshops or sessions which provided information for newcomers as well as more 
experienced participants.' Some needed training in the basics of organizing and leadership, 
while others wished to explore more sv)phisticated issues I Ike how to inf luence government pol- 
icy or promote historic preservation. We were able to assure the revelance of topics by 
forming each year a planning committee consisting of neighborhood representatives from each 
quadrant of the city, planning officials', and GSU professors. Persons from each of these 
groups were also selected as speakers, panelists, etc. for the programs. We always attempt- 
ed to have a balanced ctoss-section of professors and community leaders, men and women, 
blacks and whites, northside's and southsiders, and so on. This gave a sense of common 
ownership and camaraderie. 

The following are sone ways to insure the effective response of your institution to 
changing needs in neighborhood programming: ^ 

^ ^ ^ the plan^;lrg commi_ttce meet af>er each conference for an evaluation of the 

£r\>j»rani. Ac this irteeting, ask whether a follow-up conference will be helpful. 
You may r.lso like to determine the frequency with which such conferences could 
be hold, e. g. , monthly, annually, .etc. 

{^) ^ ^\tL ^'jJ J-*^^~^U^ conference^ is advisable you wi l l want to have the committee s^ug- 
ges t a date , to pic, a nd s pea ke r s . It is important that as many of these deci- 
sions as possible be made by target audience representatives. 

( 3) For on -going programs held less frequently, (e. g. annually), choose topics no^ 
more t han four months in advance . Neighborhood issues often develop seasonably; 
nian> concerns that are important today may already have been adequately addressed 
six months from now. Even a group planning neighborhood programs six months a- 
part may find that allowing a month or two after each session before firming up 
the next program's content will make for more relevant programs. 

^'^^ Be willing to end a series when it is no longer in demand . We all have a ten- 
dency to " institutionize" successful regularly planned events. If after a 
number of sessions attendance begins to decline and intere^L lags, let the 
committee know that they have the right to end the series. 

ento urage neighborhood leaders to approach you at any time with new program ideas. 
If they know you are willing to help them address community problems wi^h meaning- 
ful workshops, you will become one of their principal contacts when concerns arise. 

A Cooperati ve Venture: Learning and Growing Together 

When a program developer works with a particular group over a period of years, the 
developer learns continually about the group's frame of reference, values, concerns, etc. 
Soon a program developer^ may begin to identify with the issues and relate so well that he 
or she alone may feel capable of representing the group. Wearing two-hats in this way is 
not to be recommended, however. A program development specialist should keep roles sepa- 
rated. If he or she happens to be active with a neighborhood group, it is best when plan- 
ning workshop.s on Lommunity issues to include other neighborhood representatives on the 
advisory committee. Though the developer may well understand the needs of the interest 
group, as a university agent, he or she should remain in the role of liaison as much as 
possible and let others present the community's point of view. In the long-run this will 
lend much more credibility tp the requests that will be forth coming from the various 
neighborhoods involved. 

Mven proper communications and programming, a growth process takes place among 
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the neighborhood representatives, university staff, and city personnel. All sectors learn 
to undorstand each other and relate more easily. Sensitivities develop so that each group 
comes to know the other's capabilities and constraints. A trust level builds and the groups 
begin to rely on each other in ways not previously foreseen. Neighborhoods learn that the 
academy and city government can and do wish to address their problems. City of f icials look 
to neighborhoods for advice on ways to implement projects, and the university learns, in a 
more direct way, many principles which had previously been theories. 

At this point, it becomes quite natural for the community to look to the university 
when it needs to "know" or "study" something, while the university turns to the community 
as a laboratory when it wants to "practice" something. Each setting is given equal value, 
and the two groups develop mutual respect. 

Assuming successful programming, the program developer acquires over time an identity 
with the neighborhood representatives. They view him or her as part of their group and as 
a resource person to whom they may turn when training and additional information are need- 
ed. For example, community leaders have felt comfortable enough to approach our university 
to ask for assistance in developing workshops on leadership, a sure sign that real trust 
has been established. Leadership is a very sensitive topic. When neighborhood representa- 
tives seek help in this area, they usually ask persons they know will not make the mistake 
of "talk down" to them. 

Bene fits to the University and the Community 

Both the university and the community benefit from public service programming design- 
ed for neighborhoods ► Gfcen students can assist with the administrative and logistical 
aspects of the conferences. They are thus able to test and apply many of the ideas dis- 
cussed in the classroom setting. This opport nity provides valuable experience which can 
help them on future jobs. Indeed, many students who have worked on our programs have later 
acquired employment with city agencies, because they had done so well at organized confer- 
ences . 

It is good to employ student assistants for program development whenever possible. 
Some of our most innovative ideas have originated with students. On one occasion a sur- 
vey on attitudes about Atlanta's twenty-four neighborhood planning units was designed and 
conducted by a graduate assistant. The results were significant enough that it became the 
basis tor one of our conference seminars. 

Faculty members also benefit from serving on planning committees and applying what 
is often theoretical knowledge in a practical setting. For example, .professors are often 
able to publish articles after working with neighborhood groups. They usually encourage 
students to attend the larger conferences, and, as teachers, use insight gained from such 
community service in classroom presentations. 

If workshops are relevant and helpful, the university begins to develop a reputation 
of involvement and caring. It may thus attract students who wish to identify with urban 
issues and the development of more viable neighborhoods. Community leaders themselves 
may return to take additional courses or acquire further degrees. None of this can hurt 
the image of the academy. 

The community being the recipient of the educational service should benefit direct- 
ly if the program offerings Ineet their objectives. Continuing education is not just for 
profassLonal groups but for everyone with a mind to learn and questions to be answered. 
As more knowledge is gained and problems solved, neighborhood participants develop a 
respect for the power of ideas and the ability of institutions and groups to work ^ together . 
rhey are not alone with their concerns but part of a team working to make America's 
cities better places in which to live and learn. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE NATURE OF WORKING CLASS 
LEARNERS: A CHALLENGE FOR ADULT EDUCATION 



Wendy Luttrell 

Abstract 

Educators need to better understand the nature of working 
class, women, and minority adult students. The diversity 
in students' experiences in work, families, and communitjas 
and the way it affects their learning process is too often 
overlooked. This paper analyzes the educational histories 
and experiences of fifteen adult white women students and 
explores the roots of these women's common attitudes about 
education which are based on their shared cultural exper- 
iences as working class women. A framework for understand- 
ing both the strengths and constraints of these students is 
proposed, and some guidelines are presented for incorporating 
these insights into learner-centered adult education. 

As learner-centered educators, we often shy away from differences among students, fo- 
cusing on their similarities as adult learners. But in terms of more fully understanding 
adults as learners, we are much in need of an exploration of how class, race, and cultural 
differences among men and women affect their education. The majority research that we have 
about adults in education is based on white middle class students, and does not adequately 
examine the constr-^ints and the potentials of working class and minority people. The central 
unanswered questions are: How do different adults experience school? How do different ex- 
periences in work, families, and communities affect a students' learning process? 

This paper is based on the author's experiences teaching and doing research at the 
Lutheran Settlement House VJo^r.^n's Program, a community based educational program in Phila- 
delphia. The program sewes prudominantiy white ethnic working class women in the vicinity 
of the Settlement House and rer.ches out to black and hispanic women in neighboring com- 
munities. The program Is basr-d in Kensington, a once stable and vibrant ethnic community 
which is now plague^d by the problems of urban decay; plant closures causing drastic in- 
creases in unemployment; deteriorating housing, an inferior educational system; and inade- 
quate support services for residents who must deal with rapid changes in their lives. In 
the context of this community in flux, a multi-faceted approach to community based education 
has evolved over the past seven years at the Women's Program. The goal of this program is to 
empower women through education, personal support, and employment counselling to achieve 
their individual goals and to take an active role in the community around them. 

This paper explores the educational histories and current experiences of fifteen women 
who have participated in the program. Based on in-depth interviews, the author examines how 
these students described and analyzed their experiences in school, and how these experiences 
affected or were affected by other circumstances in their lives. The women interviewed 
shared similar circumstances. They had all grown up in Kensington; they were all white, all 
mothers; all between the ages of 22-45, and were all predominantly third generation of Irish 
and Polish decent. However, they also had some different characteristics. Some women went 
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to Catholic schools while others went to public schools; half were married, half were single 
ht'viJs oi housohoUls, and they all had a wide range of skill levels and educational attain- 
mtnit — iiouK' wort* (;t'ruTal Education Diploma students, some were college preparatory students 
and some were community college students in the Women's Program. Despite the variety and 
individuality of each woman's experiences, the paper discusses a series of common responses 
images, feelings — what some people might call consciousness — that these women had about 
their education and its role in their lives. The paper examines the roots of these shared 
responses and suggests a framework for better understanding the nature of adult working 
class women learners. The paper also discusses the implications of these research findings 
for learner-centered adult education. . 

Current literature dealing with white working class women's experiences in schools (not 
to mention their experiences in families, communities, or workplaces) is very limited. At 
best, white working class women are described as strong survivors, despite many hardships 
and limited resources (Budin, 1976, Seifer, 1973, Sidel, 1978); and at worst, they are de- 
scribed (mostly by men) as conservative, bigoted, and generally uninteresting. This is 
especially true for a study called White town, USA , by Peter Binzen (1970), about the same 
neighborhood where the Lutheran Settlement House Women's Program is located which local 
residents find more than insulting. In the literature on working class culture that falls 
in between, women are generally left out of the picture as in two books that are extremely 
important and insightful about working class men's educational experiences and working clags 
culture: Sennett and Cobb's The Hidden Injuries of Class (1973) and Learning to Labour , by 
Paul Willis (1977). The best lesson that can be gleaned from the literature is that adult 
educators are in need of a rich depiction of white working class women, one that is compli- 
cated, contradictory and accounts for the wide range of responses that was found among stu- 
dents in Kensington. 

The paper attempts to capture the full range of these women's experiences as actors 
shaping their own education, as well as prisoners of a system that has robbed them of mean- 
ingful participation. The author begins by analyzing the competing images, responses and 
feelings that women shared about their achievement in school. Many women explained that 
they did not achieve because of the nature of the school — it was "too boring", "too tough", 
or "too rigid". Women also blamed other circumstances beyond their control, such as con- 
flicting family responsibilities or financial constraints, which affected their school per- 
formance. While the women interviewed consistently discussed external constraints which 
determined their school experiences, they simultaneously explained why they did not achieve 
because of their own attitudes. Throughout all the interviews, women juxtaposed two dis- 
sonant explanations — how they were cheated out of an education in different ways, but also 
how they didn't try hard enough to get the kind of education they wanted. In this way, they 
all ended up both blaming society — teachers, schools, families — and blaming themselves. 
This same pattern re-emerges when women discuss in t e 1 1 i gen ce — their various images of what 
intellijcience is and how it develops — and educational aspirations — their various images of 
hi.t;her education and its role in their lives. The persistent theme throughout all the 
interviews is that while these women describe themselves as actors in their own lives, they 
also accept personal failure and blame for circumstances beyond their control. The paper 
attempt.^ to unpack this shared consciousness by exploring the roots of these students' expe- 
riences — within the American educational system, the American class structure, and within 
working class culture itself. The quality and ambivalence women expressed permeates all 
aspects of their lives — in their families, their work, and in their community, but it was 
especailly acute in terms of education. The paper specifically looks at the American edu- 
cational system and how it fosters inequality while simultaneously perpetuating an ideology 
that education is a ticket for social mobility. 

In order to avoid a one-sided analysis of contemporary American schooling and the 
ideology of education as a system which totally dominated people, the paper suggests an 
alternative framework for viewing the full range of people's contradictory experiences in 
scltools. First, the paper argues that the American educational system is not a monolithic, 
unchan^ink; institution. It is also an arena of sUrji&gle between all the players. The 
staAe— the American classroom — is hardly a programmed setting. Teachers, students, parents, 
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and administrators all battle over conflicting values about achievement, success and merit- 
constantly challenging the final mold of the socialization process* This can clearly be 
seen in the ambivalence and dissonance expressed by the women interviewed. They have all 
refused to be molded with a consistent, coherent, one-sided picture of how the world works, 
which leaves big cracks and questions about the institution of education which dominates 
our lives. 

Second, the shared contradictory images, responses, and feelings that the women ex- 
pressed, have roots in a common set of resources, a heritage, a culture or set of life ex- 
periences which help them "get by" in a world which is not designed to meet their needs. 
The paper draws on the work of Paulo Freire, a Brazilian educator and organizer, to discuss 
this ability of people to survive despite their oppression. The shared concerns and con- 
sciousness of the women interviewed are examined as both sources of resistance to the system 
which oppresses them and sources of compliance, acceptance, or self-blame for this very 
system. 

Finally, the paper suggests some implication of this alternative framework for under- 
standing the nature of working class women learners and the educational system they must 
deal with. A striking lesson learned from the women interviewed was that their educational 
experiences had been a key spoke in affecting how they thought about a wide range of other 
issues, such as marriage, parenting, and even social change. For learner centered educators, 
who are interested in making educational experiences more empovering to students, the paper 
suggests three important guidelines to work around. 

1. First and foremost, is the recognition that there are significant differences among 
adults that are rooted in their class and cultural experiences. These differences are not 
something that can be ignored or minimized in the classroom, but instead should be resources 
for learning and a key vehicle for increasing our effectiveness as adult educators. 

2. The real work of recognizing the building on students* differences must begin by 
challenging traditional methods of education which reinforce unequal class relations. This 
requires changes at many different levels of the American education system — within curric- 
ulum materials, evaluation methods, placement, testing, classroom structure, etc. But at 
its most basic level, it requires changes in student teacher relationships, changes in tra- 
ditional authority relations which may be comfortable for both students and teachers — es- 
pecially adult students who have often been crippled by rigid, authoritarian school struc- 
tures which have robbed them of a belief in their own intelligence and ability to learn. 
Replacing these relationships with more equality and mutual respect means that we must break 
down old dichotomies between teaching and learning, theory and practice, learning knowledge 
vs. creating knowledge together which can only happen if we are aware of and appreciate the 
cultural and class strengths as well as the constraints of adult students. 

3. Finally, white middle class teachers who are in a sense seen as providers of the 
ticket for upward mobility through education, must actively combat the prevailing ideology 
of American education. We must challenge this myth within the materials and issues we 
choose to discuss in class and within the new relations we struggle to establish with adult 
students. To not do so would continue a dangerous cycle of "blaming the victim" and foster 
self-blame. 
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A STUDY OF OUT-OF-SCHOOL EDUCATION 



Horace B* Reed 

^ - Elizabeth Lee Loughran 

Abstract 

The .sample includes 20 out-of-school approaches and subapproaches 
to education: self-help groups, appropriated technology, nonformal ' 
education, quality oi worklife movement, museum education^ adult 
basic and continuing education, community education and development, 
etc. llie <data in each essay is examined using content analysis 
concerning these lenses: definitions and descriptions, pervasive 
. themes, learning theories, social change theories, delivery of 
educational variables- Detailed findings were made, with general 
findings that nonschool educational settings are highly diverse 
in their educational characteristics, but not random* Several 
implications for practitioners are discussed. 

THE RATIONALE 

All. of the education occurring in any society can be conceptualized as a system of 
.-ichools are only one part. The largest part of ,this system consists of informal settings, 
including, the home, neighborhood, or peer group, where major skills such as languages, 
interpersonal behavior and survival strategies are acquired through a complex of unorganized 
but* highly effective teaching-learning interactions- 

The second largest part of this system includes nonformal settings like churches, 
scout groups, self-help groups , businesses, government agencies, libraries, unions and 
similar groups. Any nonformal educational group is organized, is designed to make an 
intentional effort to influence people, and is responsible for much of the learning that 
tills specific needs. People learn job skills at work, health maintenance from doctors 
cUid clinics, legal skills from lawyers, sports skills from being on teams, and psycholo- 
gical skills from counseling clinics and support groups. 

The smallest part of the educational system is the formal school system, the compo- 
nent re??ponsible for teaching basic symbol systems, for fostering abstract thinking, and 
t**r conserving the culture. Through the formal system, we learn to read, write, and 
ct>mpuce; to read music and program computers; to think logically and critically; and to 
articulate the basic beliefs of our culture. The construction of new knowledge has much 
of its basis in this part of the educational system. 

During the last decade, some exciting reformations of education^^ theory have taken 
place, most commonly using the terms "lifelong learning" or "the learning society". 
Related ideas may be found in the fields of non-formal education, continuing education 
and community education. The most important concepts developed by these schools of thought 
are: (1) that learning occurs throughout the lifespan; (2) that learning occurs in non- 
formal and informal settings; and (3) that learning^ is a function of organizations, as 
well as of individuals. 
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Iliij> study concentrates on the many approaches found in the non-formal part of the 
educatiuiial By«Lenir Aii o£ them are organized and they represent open, intentional efforts 
to improve the quality of life through influencing individuals and organizations. Some of 
these approaches have a long and rich history: the museums, human services and adult even- 
ing programs come to mind. Others are more recent: community/ development, appropriate 
technology projects and self-help groups are ea^amples. Some look more like educational 
settings because, like schools, they are aimed at individual development. Others, however, 
like legal education and conmunlty development approaches, represent collective or 
org'anizationai efforts aimed more usually at economic or social development. 

Altogether, 20 approaches and sub-approaches were chosen for detailed study here* 
The data for this study have been collected over a three-year period by researchers with 
considerable background in their respective approach. Each researcher reviewed the liter- 
ature and other resources in his/her field, selecting a number of the most significant for 
annotation. A summary of each of these sources was then prepared as well as a precise 
description of the contents, using the following set of concepts or ^lenses. 

COMPONENTS USED FOR ANALYSIS 

Defin ition of Approaches 

This involved clarifying and describing each of the 20 approaches and sub-approaches, 
u'ith an emphasis on economics, social and personal qualities. 

Pervasive Themes 

Themes refer to an issue, a concern, a piece of rhetoric, and/or a topic which is 
regularly mentioned or discussed. 

T heoretical Component 

Social change theory concepts included: (a) object of change, individual or group; 
(b) sources of change, top-down or bottom-up; (c) type of change, evolutionary or basic 
change. Learning theory concepts included: (a) authority, external or internal; (b) level 
of reduction, incremental or Gestalt. 

Do liver y Variables , 

There are 11 educational variables that have an implementing emphasis: objectives, 
content and sequences, time units, learners, staff, teaching-learning approaches, rewards 
and evaluation, curriculum 'mate rials and resources, financial resources, building resources , 
power-control-administration factors. 

The analysis of the data integrating the variables and concepts of* the four compon- 
ents or lenses, for each approach and across all approaches, provides a coherent framework 
for understanding, studying and implementing out -of -school education. 

. METHODOLOGY 

The methodology developed here has the value of wide applicability across fields. 
Tiie four components are basic to all educational approaches and are easily translated into 
distinctive terminology. Additionally, the four components represent a balance of inductive 
and deductive approaches combining the benefits of both the intuitive and the rational. 
Together they provide a coherent way to explore the fascinating and highly diverse field 
of out-of-school education. 

The processing and integrating of the large amount of information in the essays was 
>:reAtly facilitated by the fact that the writers developed the essays using the same' 
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general guidelines consisting of the four components* The first step in the analysis was 
to abstract from the essays a short description of each approach and any sub-approaches. 
The next step was the identification of a set of constructs that help classify the per- 
vasive themes: economic emphasis, social emphasis, and personal emphasis. The third step 
was Che development of generalized, contrasting views of social change theories and of 
learning theories. 

The analysis of the data from the delivery variables involved coding the 20 approaches 
on each of the 11 variables, using a diagnostic instrument called the Lifelong Learning 
Scale. 

Similarities, differences, collations and relationships among the 20 approaches, and 
across pairs of variables were made by using simple matrices* These matrices serve to 
organize and classify the data so that observations could bte .made concerning the several 
questions posed by the study. ^ ^ — 

The inclusion and exclusion of out— of —school approaches used in this study are not 
intended to convey value Judgments as to jthe relative social Importance « Ue have attempted 
to cast a net that captures many of the basic questions that are of interest to theorists 
and practitioners. The "net" is potentially of as much interest to researchers and 
practitioners as are the results of its" application here* One of the major difficulties 
in the field is its extreme fragmentation. Though an extraordinary amount of creative 
education occurs daily, it is rare for a practitioner in one field to have any knowledge 
of innovations elsewhere. Even the terminology varies tremendously so that it is diffi- 
cult for potential teachers (facilitators, trainers, etc.) to talk to each other apross 
fields > much less from one another. 

THE FINDINGS 

Where does out-of -school education occur? Two major conclusions emerge from an 
initial examination of this question. The first is that it is, to a greater or lesser 
degree, part of every organization's function. All organizations must train their own 
members and a great number educate as part of their overall function and/or use educational 
techniques as part of major change efforts. The second conclusion is that a significant 
majority of the education occurring outside of schools is highly integrated into other 
purposes and activities of the organizations. This integration is a primary difference 
between these approaches and schools. While this difference makes out-of-school education 
quite difficult to study, it nonetheless is a major factor in eliminating some of the more 
{persistent problems facing professional school people. 

Def initions of Out-Of-School Education 

Two major observations merge when one examines the effort of each educational 
approach to define Itself. The first is that there is a distinct tendency toward differ- 
entiation. Many approaches quickly multiply into an array of distinct settings, and those 
that did not were already very small components of a larger field composed of many subsets. 
Secondly, the distinctions within a field often Involve a difference in overall goals. As 
goals shifted within a field, the approach become so different that Is could no longer be 
seen as similar enough to warrant a common definition. 

Pervasive Themes 

In another effort to generate basic characteristics about non-school education, each 
researcher was asked to describe major concerns or Issues which are frequently discussed 
by both practitioners and commentators in their field. The purpose of the request was to 
generate a list of Important themes in order to see if there were any broad concerns which 
occur across the field. Themes that were of broad Interest in turn might provide further 
clues about the more general nature of non-school education. 
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Ihc iliemes that received wide mention across approaches were economic deyelopment, 
einpowerraenL , human potential, i?ense of community, linkages, and culture conservation. If 
one looks at these pervasive themes as a whole, what one discovers are some quite common' 
aspirations.' The pervasive themes that recur most frequently acro.ss approaches are the 
individual and collective ^lopes of participants. What is reinforced again is the basic 
cnaracteristic of out-of-school education as being a means to other ends, as being a 
vehicle ror people to work toward^s some very basic and understandable goals. Out-of-school 
education in chis sense is very functional; equally important it is idealistic, optimistic, 
and a way of accomplishing some very important life goals. 

Lea r n injj, ^ eo rv ^ 

An e.Kploration of two basic questions about how learning best occurs yields some 
interesting propositions about major characteristics of out-of-school education. The 
first is that the majority of approaches make different assumptions than do schools about 
how learning most effectively occurs. They are much more likely to see learning as holis- 
tic; as physical and emotional as well as cognitive; and rarely spend much effort in 
carefully sequencing the process. In addition, they are more likely to put energy into 
methods which rely largely on internal sources of authority. Learning when it is investi- 
gated in non-school settings seems to occur in some fundamentally different ways, and is 
at Llie heart of some very basic conflicts in beliefs about how individuals and societies 
change. 

S i>a 1 Ciia n g c Theory 

There are four groupings of the 20 approaches that share similar positions about the 
objects, directions and nature of social change. One group is school-like (such as adult 
basic education) and share a reliance on experts, are basically conservative in nature, 
and are top-down models. A second group has a leisure time character (such as museums) 
and is individualistic in emphasis, top-down models, and has relatively little interest 
in social change. The third group has a bottom-up change approach (such as local com- 
munity development settings), and put a strong emphasis on issues of empowerment and equity, 
ihey see a need for structural changes in society; with a collective rather than indivi- 
dualistic focus. The fourth group has a national level, top-down set of characteristics, 
and tends towards a gradual rather than radical restructuring of social structures. 

De f 1 n i n g Va r iab 1 es 

The 11 delivery variables were studies across all approaches, using the formal- 
nonformal concinum of the Lifelong Learning Scale. A close analysis suggests that there 
arc many quite distinct ways of delivering out-of-school education, yet there are a number 
of definite patterns which occur widely in the field. The latter include the tendency 
of non-school approaches to have nonformal goals, methods and reward systems and to be 
relatively opeo' in selecting learners. People seeking educational experiences out-of-school 
Lend to have quLce immediate needs, and they prefer active, participatory methods. This 
tendency of non-school approaches to be less formal than schools is not supported on other 
variables, spec' f ically, on organizational, staffing and resources variables. 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

The basic conclusion that is reinforced is the idea that the field is highly diverse 
bul not random. Education beyond schools is characterized by its immense variety. On the 
other hand, each of the lenses employed here uncovered some generalizations ^hat were 
strongly enough supported to warrant further study. 

The generalizations that received strong support from a number of approaches include 
Che following: 
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— Out-oC-schooi education is a very common organizational function which is usually 

highly integrated with other purposes and functions. 
— Pervasive themes that can be found in a wide variety of approaches mdst often 

concern very basic human aspirations. 
— Most approaches see learning as a holistic rather than incremental approach' and the 

majority rely on internal sources of authority for learning. \ . - 

— Out-of-school educational approaches tended to be nonformal in their selection of 

objectives, content, learners , methods , rewards and use of time. However, they 

were very mixed in their choice oT drg"ani:zatrional, -staffing and funding patterns. 

Implications for Practitioners ^ 

^One example of the many that could be discussed concerning practical applications 
involves the choice of organizational structure for non* school approaches. The research 
indicates that there is a much greater tendency to choose nontraditional goals and 
methodologies than there is to vary a structure (e.g., staffing pattern, financing and 
organizational structure). Clearly, practitioners need to see 'these latter. items as 
components capable of being varied to meet their needs, not as /simply given. 

I 

Another implication of the research indicates to practitjioners that they should 
acquaint themselves with their counterpart in other fields*. There is a rich potential 
for cross fertilization which has been barely tapped in the fey studies available. The 
many detailed explorations which prpvide the data for the' study described here offer 
practitioners a chance to explore alternatives, to see how others have struggled with 
some of the same alternatives and to discover new ideas. 
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The Impact of Returning Women on Family Role Congruence 

Mary J. Stephenson^ 

, Gene C. Whaples 

- Abstract-- - _ 

This paper seeks to explore role performance in families 
when the wife has assumed the additional role of returning 
student. The study examines the .family role "per foirmance 
when the wife is a stpdent, wage earner or a full-time 
homemaker. The research is based on the choice and exchange- 
theory and past investigations into role prescription and 
marital control. "» ^ 

\Since che 1960's, about the time The Feminine Mystique (Friedan, 1963) enlightened 
society regarding the female identity, family role performance has been in a state of 
transformation. Prior to that time, roles were clearly defined with the husband-father 
providing the economic support for the family. In turn, the wife-mother provided the 
family with social and emotional support. Currently, about one-fourth of American families 
encompass such traditional households. 

A trend is developing toward sharing roles within the family, with more women taking 
paid employment out of the home and more men helping with child care and housekeeping. 
Numerous studies have been conducted to compare family role performance when a housewife 
is gainfully employed with role performance when a housewife is a full-time homemaker. 

At the same time that more women are choosing employment more women are also pursing 
an education. As the number of homemakers seeking education increases, statistics in- 
dicate that married women of all ages comprise a large portion of college students. Few 
studies have given attfiiition to the multiple roles these women undertake or to their affect 
on family interactions and expectations (Rice, 1979). 

This paper seeks to explore role performance in families when the wife has assumed 
the additional role of returning student. The study examines the family role performance 
when the wife is a student, wage earner or a full-time homemaker. The research is based 
c»n the choice and exchange theory and past investigations into role prescription and 
marital control. 

METHOD 

Instrument 

Each subject (N=237) was asked to complete independently an extensive questionnaire 
developed by Nye and Gecas (1976) for the purpose of measuring family role behavior. 
Eight family role responsibilities were tested: provider, housekeeper, kinship, recreation 
preschool child care, socialization of children ages 6-12 years, therapeutic, and sexual. 
Likert-type items were used to determine role prescription and marital control. The roic 
responsibilities were measured with the following questions: • ^ 
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• Who should assume responsibility for the following activities? 

• llow do you nud your spouse share tasks? 

• Please indic^iLe whether you find the following ways of sharing family 
responsibility attractive or unattractive. 

• Indicate how important or unimportant it is that you take part in the activity 
assuming that if you didn't do it, someone else would do the task for you. 

• How often (if ever) have you and your spouse disagreed about each of the 
following activities? 

• Who makes (or made, if you no longer do it) most- of the decisions with respect to 
eacli of these activities? 

• Who makes the final ^iecision if there is a disagreement? 

DGTnographi<; data wexe gathered. The data were analyzed using descriptive statistics, 
the chi square test for relation, and Cramer's V statistic as a measure of. strength of 
relacLonsIup. 

RESULTS 

The data indicate a departure from traditional role sharing with an emphasis on egali- 
tarian role sharing although the three family types differ in the degree of egalitarian 
role change. All families types are likely to indicate a desire for egalitarian role pre- 
scription whereas actual enactment of roles remains somewhat traditional. This was sug- 
gested from over 327 of the respondents who stated that the husband and wife ought to each 
contribute the same income, while in actuality only 13.5% of the families have a husband 
and wife providing the same income. The housekeeper role mirrors a similar pattern as 
36. 5'^ of the families stated that husbands and wives ought to share equally in housework 
but only 20Z actually do share tasks equally. 

The socialization of boys and girls age 6-12 years was the role that was most likely - 
to be shared. Over 657 of the respondents indicated that husband and wife should equally 
discipline, teach acceptable behavior and help schoolage children with their problems.. At 
least half of the husbands and wives, for all family types, stated that they did equally 
share this responsibility. 

A traditional role pattern was evident for the remaining role responsibilitie^s . The 
husband was mainly responsible for earning the income and the wife was responsible for the 
home and pre-school child rearing activities though they felt roles should be shared 
equally. The chi square test of approval of traditional family roles suggested the home- 
maker marital pair is the least approving of an equal sharing of roles. The wageearner 
family falls between the homemaker and student type families (see Table I). 

Marital Control 

The spouse with primary responsibility for a role controls that role, and when differ- 
ences develop concerning that role these differences are likely to be resolved in his or 
her favpr. 

The roles specified to be most important to the respondents pertained to child care 
and socialization. The role specified across families as least important was the house- 
keeper role though this role is more important to the homemaker family than to other family 
types. The provider role is less important to the homemaker family than to other family 
types. The therapeutic and sexual role were quite important among all family types. No 
relationship was found between role Importance and disagreement about role responsibility 
(see Table 2) . 

Spousal disagreement was greatest for the housekeeper role except for the homemaker 
family. The sexual role was the source of the most disagreement for that family type. 
The least spousal disagreement related to the provider role. The task of socializing boys 
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TABU 1 
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and girls was a higher source of disagreement for the student and wageearner families than 
other tasks with the exception of the aforementioned housekeeper role. It should be noted 
that there was an overall lack of disagreement among all family types. Medians ranged 
from 1.98 to 2.61 using scores of 1= never disagree to 5= disagree frequently. 
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The person responsible for a role does make the final decision regarding that role, 
though to varying degrees among the three family types. The data indicate a rather tradi- 
tional declslon-nuiklng pattern with the husband more likely to make the decisions relating 
to the provider and sexual roles while the wife is more responsible for decisions regarding 
the housekeeper and preschool childcare roles. She is also more responsible for d"icisions 
relating to the socialization of children, the kinship and recreational activities though 
to a less degree. The homemaker family is the most traditional. 

The relationship between the spouse responsible for a role and the final decision when 
there is a disagreement regarding that role is the strongest, overall, for the v/ageearner 
family and the weakest for the homemaker family. 

DISCUSSION 

Though there is evidence of a desire to change, roles are fairly traditionally^ en- 
acted. In many instances the wife has assumed the male orientated role of provider al- 
though the data reveal this role remains traditionally male. When wives share in the pro- 
vider role one would assume that the ,hiisband would share in the housekeeping and child care 
roles. This Is not the case,.^--;-Wageearner wives retain primary responsibility for care of 
the home and children. 

The housekeeper roles was found to be the source of most disagreement in spite of the 
fact that it was considered the least important role among family types. Hartmann (1981) 
finds good reason for this as she discusses the need for more role sharing tasks within 
the home when the wife assumes a role outside the home. Though this role is unimportant 
it i? obvious that someone must do the work entailed. Many men are intellectually com- 
mitted to seeing their own wives in careers or returning fo school, that is spending time 
doing meaningful, significant things, but at the same time they don't want their lives 
altered. They want the children cared for by wives and the dinner on the table when they 
come home. The division of labor tends to benefit men. Applying the basic principle of 
the choice and exchange theory (rewards) one might assume that until the wife can bring 
equal income into the family she will not be rewarded with an equal sharing of family role 
responsibilities by her spouse. 

In this study it was found that the spouse who performs a task is more likely to make 
decisions with respect to its enactment than the spouse who doesn't perform the task. 
This substantiates the choice and exchange theory in that humans expect rewards propor- 
tionate to their investment. Nye (1980) states: "Assuming power is a reward, then the 
person who performs the role (has the investment) is accorded the power to make the role 
decisions (the rewards)" (p. 483). The choice and exchange theory proposes that in the 
family most role enactment affects both spouses. The more important a role is to a spouse 
the more they will insist on making or sharing decisions with respect to the enactment of 
the role (Nye, 1980). This proposition was partially supported in this study. 

IMPLICATIONS ' 

The findings in this study point to specific policy implications for governmental 
agencies, educational systems, the labor forpe, places of worship, an * other institutional 
units which constitute the societal environment wi'thin which families operate. Issues to 
address include the need for: 

• Child care tax credit for individuals in job market training. 

• Tax deductions for all^ career orientated educational expenses. 

• A change in religious doctrine which enforces the traditional division 
of household labor typical of biblical times. 

• Camp'.s supported day care centers at all colleges. 

• College courses designed to facilitage the additional role of returning 
student on family life. 

• College courses on effective time manageme^it in families. 
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The stress and conflict that results from family role transition needs to be dealt with at 
all levob>. ^ 

The relations between the sexes within the marttal pair are dynamic, not static nor 
deterministic. Tn the words of a male respondent: 

Our marriage has been placed under tremendous 9train by the 'women's lib' 
movement because It has made my wife feel she must have her own career. Other- 
wise she would not feel fulfilled. Now both of us are pursuing our separate 
careers. Since these careers are the most important aspects of our lives — 
next to our children — we are having increasing difficulty in maintaining 
communication and a feeling of deep mutuality necessary to sustain our 
marriage. After the children leave home, we may drift apart. We would probably 
be separated or divorced by now if it weren't for them. 

In the words of the male respondent's wife: 

A lot more social awareness needs to be developed regarding liberating 
married women from guilt and feeling trapped in hard-edged roles. It is time 
society stopped deifying the roles of wife and mother as the loftiest for 
women today . ^ 

The first step in role transition is awareness. The second step is the recognition 
that the situation can change. Change often brings stress and strain. The more anti- 
cipatory socialization there is about a role, the greater the ease of transition into 
that role. 

Our present family structure rests upon the unequal division of labor by gender which 
creates tension, conflict, and change. Educators, practitioners, and policy makers must'' 
address the issues troubling these families in order to create equity in marital roles. 
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REHABILITATION OF OFFENDERS IS A COGNITIVE PROCESS 



D. K. Griffin- 



Abstract 



The passing of the emotion-^char^ed sixties and our survival of 
a sudden return Co conservatism has perhaps provided the setting 
for a more reasoned and less impetuous consideration of what 
education should be about. This involves a return to the 
definition of one's epistemology , and a consideration of the 
implications of the epistemology one chooses. This author 
defends a phenomenological approach to epistemology, and argues 

^ that knowledge is determined as much by the nature of perception, 

concept formation, and meaning, as by the characteristics of the 
physical world, or of physical events. This implies that changes 
of a cognitive nature can actually change the definition of the^ 
world in which we live. This hypothesis is applied to the re- 
education of inmates in the schools*^ of Canada's federal peniten- 
tiaries. An experimental program of cognitive education f 

* (Instrumental Enricliment) evoked strong and positive responses 

from both staff and students.' 

c 

,A Return to Phenomenological Approaches 

Now that the impetuous rush of the sixties has fade'd behind the sudden 
nostalgia for the fifties, the eighties can get on about their business in some semblance 
of seriousness. With the settling of some dust it becomes apparent that the excessive 
euphoria of believing that the discovery of some final "answer" .was just beyond our grasp 
was no more realistic than the crushing disappointment when the gas seemed to run out 
of things. The eighties can be the time of solid growth, benefitting from the wisdom of 
hindsight. We can no longer hope for instant, miraculous solutions to the problems of 
being and of learning, but neither can we think that the failure to find them will be 
disastrous. 

It is time for a return to the examination of our epistemology . (We have 
the time for such esoterica, now.) We should have learned that It indeed does matter how 
we begin; what our theoretical basis is. We are finished with gurus, and pop ctilts of 
many-colored cloths. We still care about "Learning to Be", and we are still impressed 
that man has actually walked on the moon, but now that a new seriousness has come over 
the halls of acadaeme, we realize that we still need to know what learning itself is all 
about. We want to get into the inner workings of our discipline; our educationism; our 
theories of learning. 

I have returned to my phenomenological roots; to the Word, as essentially 
defining my epistemology. I return to my early disenchantment with North American behavio- 
ral theories of lear^nihg. 

Instinct vs Culture 

The common observation that human learning should not be inferred from 
the learning displayed by pigeons and rats, requires examination. I believe it to be 
true, but the reason is important. Animal learning has been shown to depend upon a pre- 
dictable relationship between stimulus and response. Newly-hatched chicks and infant 
worms quickly get down to the task at hand. There is a range of stimuli which have 
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moaning for Chom, and when the. stimuli are presented, the instinctive responses are 
ovokod. A very great deal has been made of this, by behaviorists, much more than is 
warranted. For animals, it is as if they are born with their culture embedded, in the 
form of instincts. With humans it is not so. With humans, their culture must be 
transmitted from one generation to the next. For humans, stimuli without culture have 
no meaning, and responses are erratic and unpredictable. With animals, the- concept of 
"thought" must be understood differently from the concept of human thought. For humans, 
thought is a necessary,, component of the transmission of culture, whereas with animals 
It appears to be much more -a simple processing of neurological transmissions generated 
by the proximity of stimulus and' response. 

The Transmission of Culture 

Comparisons with animal learning represent only a kind of analogy, and, 
like all analogies, break down if pressed too far. Whatever animal learning is, or is not, 
should best be left to the zoologists, and is really of little concern here. References 
to it are made simply to stimulate discussion. What is really important is an analysis of 
the nature of human learning, and the implications of that analysis for the educator. 

Human intelligence which results in an efficient and effective handling 
of experience consists primarily of three elements: perception, concept-formation, and 
response. All three depend upon cultural components which give a common shared meaning 
to events and objects. I often use the example of the archeologist who requires help to 
understand what he has dug up. The physical properties of what he has firfund^may be very 
clear. The color, size, shape, texture, and odour of an object can be^gflr^d upon (although 
even concepts of this nature have a culturally-determined meaning). Still, the archeologist 
may not know what he has found, until he has learned what the object meant to the man or 
woman who last used it. This is a simplistic indication of ihe significance of the pheno- 
menologist approach. Another, more immediate example can be found in most homes inhabited 
by teen-age offspring ^nd adult parents. Physical objects and social events may have 
very different meanings to eat:h class of observer. What to the teen-ager appears "cool" 
may, to the adult, appear as rudeness, selfishness, or both. What to the parent appears 
correct and proper, may appear to the child to be insufferably "square". * 

The meaning of both events and objects resides therefore as much in the 
mental me^aning which is imposed on them, as in their physical attributes. The significance 
of this fact is that the development of the mind's capacity for concept-formation and 
the development of an actual repertoire of such concepts profoundly affects not only the 
capacity to deal with the world in an intelligent way, but also serves to define the 
very nature of the world with which one is interacting. 

An _ Analysis of Criminal Thinking 

Legalistic definitions of criminality do not help us in this context. 
It is not enough to *know that a person is defined as a criminal if he has broken the 
law and been so convicted. I would prefer to remain wholly detached and objective, but 
I cannot do so when it comes to defining criminality, which requires an essentially 
subjective definition. Mine is the following: criminal thinking may be operationally 
defined as those thought processes which, when acted upon in a consistent and sustained 
amnner, result in harm or injury to other people as a general consequence. This statement 
contains many assumptions, some of which \ am not very comfortable with. This is an 
attempt to make a conceptual leap from -jthe discussion of the nature of phenomenology and 
the definition of an epistemology , to the treatment of a social consensus of a very 
immediate nature. The leap is not easy, and I do it very shakily, in an effort to show 
that my theory has application. ^ 

The hypothesis is that some common elements can be found in the percepr 
tions, meanings, and response-repertoires of those who display criminal behavior, which 
can be differentiated from the perceptions, meanings, and response-repertoires of those 
who do not display such behavior. This approach does not seek for the moment any form 
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of oxpLantory or analysis of the genesis of such thought patterns. Based on its under- 
lYln>» phenomt-nologioal assumptions, it simply hypothesyses that significant differences 
exist between the perceptions, concept-formation, meaning-categories, and developed 
response-repertoires of the two groups, if this hypothesis can be defended, it then would 
lead us to exciting prognoses of how to go about effecting change. 

Interpersona l vg impersonal Intelligence ^ 

Serious controversy exists with regard to the degree of similarity and 
interchangeabllity of what 1« caJled Interpersonal v§ impersonal intelligence. The pre- 
ponderance of opinion would seem to favour the making of a clear distinction between Lhe 
two, and the conclusion that good development in one does not necessarily correlate with 
>»ood development in the other. As the good Canadian that I am, I favour a compromise view; 
ie; that there are common elements to both forms of intelligence, but that the application 
ot common abilities must be learned within Its appropriate context. The ability to make 
comparisons and understand temporal and spatial relations is a requirement for both kinds 
of intelligence, for cxmaple, but unless this general ability is used within a concrete 
context, it will not be demonstrated. Conversely, if the general abilities to compare, 
and to understand temporal and spatial relationships are not presnt, they cannot be 
applied in either social or non-social contexts. I suppose that most of the real debate 
centres on the question of whether these general overriding abilities should be developed 
In a serial context, or a non-social one. Here again, my own answer, and not one that I 
expect to satisfy others. Is that the particular context probably dOes not matter in any 
absolute sense, but that for any given individual at any given point in his or her stage 
of development, one context may be more propitious. 

I also believe that it is easier* to approoch the question of cognitive 
development (the development of enhanced perception, improved concept-formation and 
categorization of experience, and the amplification of response-repertoires) for criminal 
students, through the non-social context. For most incarcerated criminals, social relations 
have become so emotionally charged with intervening noise that they are difficult of 
access. We have found that by concentrating initially on cognitive development through 
a non-social context, inmate students are less resistant to change, and develop faster. 
I do not have 'Convincing statistical data to present. I do have a background of personal 
experience, and the evidence displayed by some dozens of teachers working with under- 
educated criminals in Canada's federal prisons. The self-reports from teachers and from 
students using a form of non-social cognitive education are the most positive and 
dramatic that I have received during the past six years that X have worked with the 
educational programs in Canada's federal penitentiaries. 

What the Progra- n Presented 

A lengthy period of preparation of staff was entered into, in order to 
introduce Reuven Feuerstein * s Instrumental Enrichment process. First, a series of pro- 
fessional development video programs was produced. For this, Dr, Feuerstein was brought 
from Israel to Canaac, with selected members of his staff, as well as academics in the 
United States and Canada, who were conversant with the Feuerstein approach, A large body 
of taped materials was made into a series of six rpograms which were made available to 
teachers throughout the system. Teachers and administrators were invited to briefing 
sessions, where the philosophy, the theory, and the materials were discussed. Teachers 
were invited to complete exercises. Those who volunteered for further training were 
brought to a central location for one week of intensive training (Toronto), In retrospect, 
we know that one week was not enough, and that refresher sessions are still required. 

As the exercises were presented in classrooms, teachers were monitored. 
In one case, where there was too much deviation from the intended model, a teacher was 
removed from the program. In some institutions, groups of students were given pre-tests 
on standardized and non-standardized measures, and control groups were used. The final 
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report: oi the ovaluacion of pre-and post measures of experimental and control groups 
has not been publLshed. the test results show a significant difference, but not test 
can reveal the kind of enthusiasm, optimism, and hope which was reported by both 
teachers and students. One of the^ difficulties that Instrumental Enrichment has encountered 
in the academic world is an excess of enthusiasm among its supj;)orters. The academic world 
has learned through long experience that the seeds that grow quickly are often in shallow 
ground. Enthusiasm and demonstrative support has been seen to disappear rapidly when ^ 
educational promises are not kept. 

i believe that the Feurestein process of Instrumental Enrichment will 
not fade when the initial enthusiasm has passed. Without the ^severe and radical cutbacks 
in education of the past few years, Instrumi»ntal Enrichment would have made a larger mark 
than it has in oru schools*. Without the cutbacks in research and evaluation funding, . » 
Instrumental Enrichment would have undergone more widespread intensive review similar to 
the one carried out on a small scale within the schools in the Correctional Service of 
Canada. If this proliferation had taken place, and if this evaluation had followed it, 
the status of Instrumental Enrichment would be different than it is today. 

The Implications ' 

If it can be shown that the program of cognitive education engaged ,in by 
federal inmates in Canada's penitentiaries has resulted in significant cognitive change, 
the implications for potentially affecting criminal behavior are important. The idea that 
these students hold of themselves, of their social and non-social worlds, is, to a 
phenomeno legist like myself, dtermined by the concepts and meanings which these people 
impose on the objective world. Their world is not ours, although we share the same 
streets, automobiles, and cafes. The world they live in is not made up primarily of the 
physical objects that surround us, nor of the physical events which we observe. It is made 
up primarily of the mental contructs, ideas, and concepts which they have about those 
physical objects and events. When we show that the contructs, ideas, and concepts can be 
changed, we show that the world of the criminal can be changed, and we may assume that 
the responses he makes to his/changed world, will be different as well. 

Conclusion 

I believe that the educator working in a correctional setting should 
consider the implications of the possibility of cognitive change, and its potential impact 
on -changed behavior. He or she should accept the challenge presented by this possibility 
of change^ and begin to ask what the nature of the change ought to be. Perhaps first the 
educator needs to challenge his or her own cognitive development, and subject him or 
horself to a program of cognitive education. If we believe that man can change, and that 
the nature of that change can form the object of a kind of consensus, then I believe that 
the potential impact of a cognitive-change process such as Instrumental Enrichment needs 
to be taken seriously. Perhaps the adolescent's dream of changing the world can take on 
a new perspective; perhaps we can seriously propose that the world of the adolscents and 
young men In our prisons can be changed, when we change the definition of that world 
through cognitive education. 
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PLANNING FROM BOTH ANGLES AND JUSTIFYING IT 

- • , ■ ' ' . Leon R. Brooks'^ 

> - Gene C. Whaples 

*. 

Abstract \ 

— — — — " 5»' 

The purpose of this study was to determine the in-service 
training needs of Florida's County Ext'ensioh Agenns as 
perceived by the agents themselves and state extens'ion 
* administrators and specialists. Findings indicated a 

high relationship existed between county and state staffs* 
degree of competence perceptions for the nine major 
crainx..g areas. When degree of importance and degree of 
competence comparisons were made for combined staffs, » 
county staff and state staff, inverse relationships were 
found to exist for all three ' groups . 

In 1967, extension efforts were focused on trying to merge and thus integrate what 
tor years had been deemed and vividly labeled as black (1890) and white (1862) extension 
programs. However, as time progressed, those efforts shifted and atten«-ion was directed 
toward developing "sound measurable objectivies" to evaluate overall program impact. Then 
in the mid 1970' s, the myth which wa's ojpe perceived as an economic venture by large 
corporate industries/business became a reality: "the energy crisisi! and with it, the 
altering of pre-planned programs. \ 

During most of these occurrences, extension ad?iinistrators ' daij.y maintenance 
casks were perpetuated with high urnover rates at the county extension level. Even 
today, the age of technology and the prolific science of computers are demanding new 
types of technical knowledge in program areas. 

In recent years, extension as a whole has been baffled with many changes. Needless 
to sav, the Florida Cooperative Extension Service is no different. The typical attitude 
of most county extension staff perhaps can be best described as "what can we ekpect next?" 

x\ review of literature revealed that a considerable amount of research has been 
conducted in the area of in-service training which relates to county extension agents. 
However, the vast majority of that research focused on areas of pre-service training, 
job responsibilities, training volunteers, training paraprof essional and program aides, 
and recruitment of volunteer leaders in the Cooperative Extension Service. Nevertheless, 
a large majority of that work dealt with general areas of training and did not actually 
attempt, to concentrate on specific training needs of county extension staff. 

Since job responsibilities of program areas determine the type of training needed 

for county extension agents, this research looked at specific perceived training needs as 

they relate to various job responsibilities within program areas. Tnis research, because 
of the population studied, is by nature considered bi-fold. The problem statement for 

this ret>earch is as follows. What are the in-service training needs of Florida's County 

Extension Agents as perceived* by the agents themselves and as perceived by state extension 
administrators and specialists?. 
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Ihree hypotheriesi were dove loped Co give further direction to this study. They were: 
(I) there will be nt> ^i^nilicant difference in ranking (based upon mean scores) of 
^^*jaL^''^^'' ^^^^ ^^^^^ major training areas as perceived by county extension 

stait and as perceived by state extension staff for county staff; (2) there will be no 
significant difference in ranking (based upon mean scores) of degree of competence for the 
nine major training areas as perceived by county extension staff and as perceived by state 
exteai»ion staff tor county staff; and, (3) there will be no significant difference in 
rankin;^; (based upon mean scores) of degree of importance and degree of competence for the 
nine nator training areas as perceived by combined staffs, county staff and state staff. 

MHTHODOLOCY 

A summary oi the methodology used in this study is discussed below in a condensed 
review of tlie subjects, instrumentation, data collection and treatment of data. 

S ub jecj.s 

lhn>ux;h the use of mail questionnaires, 307 county extension agents and 191 state 
administrators and specialists were surveyed with a response rate of 80.7 percent and ' 
38.1 percent respectively. 

las t rumen t at i on 

Uie instrunents used in this study were two adjacent Likert Scales which focused oa 
the nine major training areas identified by the Extension Committee on Organization and 
Policy (ECt^P). Those areas were; (1) Understanding Extension Organization and Adminis- 
tration; (2) Inderstanding the Communication Process; (3) Understanding the Social System 
within the County; (4) Understanding the Thinking Process; (5) Understanding the Human 
Development Process; (6) Understanding the Education Process; (7) Understanding the 
Program Planning md Development Process; (8) Research and Evaluation; and, (9) Tech- 
nical .Knowledge in Program Areas, in addition, each of the nine major training areas 
uere broken down into sub-categories constituting 176 degree of importance items and 
17t> degree of competence items. Since the review of literature did not reveal any 
standardized (established) instrument to adequately measure the variables under , investi- 
iL;ation, the researcher developed one comfortable for this study. However, the* basic 
development of the instrument was adapted and amended from those used by McCormick (1959), 
Price (I9b0), Soobitsky (1971) and Brooks (1975). 

Da ta Col lec t ion 

Data collection was accomplished through the use of mail survey. Due to substantial 
hudut^'t cuts within the Florida Cooperative Extension Service, survey instruments were 
distributed from the Dean's Office (Florida Cooperative Extension Service) by bulk mail 
to the 67 Florida County Extension Directors. Each county extension director then 
distributed the instrument to each member of his/her staff. Distribution of instruments 
to state extension administrators and specialists was accomplished by direct utilization 
of the campus mail system at the University of Florida, Gainesville. The instruments 
were returned from county extension agents separately via direct mailing to the researcher. 
State administrators and specialists were instructed to return their instruments to the 
Dean's office through campus mail. Those instruments were then sent directly to the 
researcher by bulk mail. 

i re*i tmen t of Da t a 

After instruments were returned the data were transferred to Fortran Coding Sheets 
and keypunched by the researcher on IBM cards for statistical analysis at the Computer 
Science Center, University of Maryland, College Park. Descriptive statistics. Spearman 
Rank Order Correlation, Pearson Product-Moment Correlation, and Analysis of Variance (ANOVA) 
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were run U'^in>» the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) Program to make the 
analysis,. Analvt»es were oiade between ranks for the nine major degree of importance and 
decree ot competence training areas and degree of competence among the nine major t:r-»*ning 
areas with statistical area of employment, academic level, academic major, rank, ye^L. 
employed (Florida Cooperative Extension Service), man days of training annually, and ' 
percentage of time in program area* 

Findings 

When Spearman Rank Order Correlation statistics were calculated for the nine major 
training areas, the following was found. 

— A very high degree of association (rho .96) existed between combined staff and' 
county staff perception of degree of importance. 

— A moderate degree of association (rho .67) existed between combined staffs and 
state staff perception of degree of importance. 

— a moderate degree of association (rho .58) existed between county and state staff 
perception of degree of importance. 

Further analysis revealed that "Understanding the Human Development Process" was 
perceived least important and ranked ninth among the nine major training areas by all 
three groups, while "Technical Knowledge in Program Areas" was ranked first by combined 
and county staff and second by state staff. 

— A very high degree of association (rho .93) existed between combined staffs and 
county staff perception of degree of competence. 

f — A very high degree of association (rho .93) existed between combined staff and 

state staff perception of degree of competence. 

— A high degree of association (rho .83) existed between county and state staff 
perception of' clegree of competence. 

In addition, "Technical Knowledge in Program Areas", "Research and Evaluation", and 
"Understanding the Communication Process" were overall perceived as the areas which county 
staff were least competent. 

When further analysis were made by comparing the relationship between degree of 
importance and degree of competence for the nine major training areas among the three 
groups. Spearman Rank Order Statistics showed the following. 

— A moderate inverse degree of association (rho -.60) existed for combined staffs. 

— A low inv'i. se degree of association (rho -.AA) existed for county staff. 

— A very high inverse degree of association (rho -.93) existed for state staff. 

Analysis of Variance (ANOVA) statistics were run to test the degree of relationship 
between nominal independent and interval dependent variables. The following was found 
among the nine major degree of competence training areas. 

— Only one area (Technical Knowledge in Program Areas) was statistically significant 
(.03) with statistical area of employment, academic level, academic major. However, 
rank was statistically significant (.05) amqng six of the nine major training areas. 
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Pearisun Pro<lucc -Moment Correlation statistics showed that^ only two areas, Research 
vind EvaUiatliUi *inti lochnical Knowledge in program Areas, were statistically significant 
(.05) with man days oi training received annually. However, those two areas had 
coefficient values of -.14 and -.12 and were considered negligible. 

IMPLICATIONS 

ihe most alarming entity of this; research was found to exist between degree of 
impurtance and degree of competence perceptions by both county and state staffs. One 
can but wonder why agents were perceived by state staff and perceived themselves less 
competent in the area Chat was identified most important in carrying out their job 
re>>ponsibilities (Technical Knowledge in Program Areas). However, extension's success 
over the years as a viable organization has been largely due to its ability to adapt to 
the various changes brought, about from social, political, economic and societal demands 
within our environment. 

Ihe overall findings of this study suggest that county extension agents* training 
nt-eds exi^l mainly in the following three areas: 

— iechnical Knowledge in Program Areas; 
, --Re^e.irch and Evaluation; and, 

— ?i4tTsLaiid injL^ the Communication Process. 

Ihe consensus of both county and state staff perceptions is that Technical Knowledge 
in Program .\reas is the training area m which county extension agents were least compe- 
tent. Ihis sug>;ests that training priorities be focused in that direction. If one is 
able to visualize a link between the three areas above, these areas should be seriously 
and consciously considered as training priority areas in the near future. In addition, 
training programs should be provided which will have the greatest impact in increasing 
c.-r^pett-nce level based upon prog ram/ job responsibilities. 

findings indicated that statistical area of employment, academic level, major 
i^>r h.^hest degree earned, rank, years employed with the Florida Cooperative Extension 
Service and man days of trr.ning annually (if not statistically significant) were 
correlated with training needs, those variables should also be recognized as important 
factornS in planning training programs. 

in-service training is a vital component to extension's existence. Not only is it 
designed as an educational process in the continuous development of extension staff, 
but it also serves as a possible mechanism in which knowledge gained through rcsearcii 
can be disseminated through educational programs .to local community clientele. As 
*\merica is faced with cutbacks in government appropriations, the abolishment of social 
programs and positions, extension should re-examine their programs and services. County 
staff should be asked to play a vital role dn identifying training areas which they 
perceive important and least competent in carrying out their job responsibilities. This 
perhaps can be best accomplished by evaluating present methods of planning training 
programs and making changes wherever necessary. In addition, a more concerted joint 
effort by county and state staff should be made in planning training programs. 
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ADULT LEARNING AS MEASURED BY 
DIETARY BEHAVIOR CHANGE 



Abstract 



Dolores L. Dixon 
Mardelle K. Amstutz 



This study focused on the changed dietary behavior of low in- 
come adults enrolled in the Maryland Expanded Food and Nutri- 
tion Education Program (EFNEP). Learning was measured using 
2t-hour food recalls administered by EFNEP Aides. Correlated 
and two-sample t-tests were used to test hypotheses. Results 
of the study have implications for adult learning in an inform- 
al setting. 

INTRODUCTION 

Adults are continually exposed to new information and experiences. However, this ex- 
posure ioes not always result in learning. In this paper, we are interested in assessing 
adult learning. There is general agreement that learning involves change (Boyd, et al., 
I98O; Kidd, 1973). Payne (1968) describes learning as desired change in pupil behavior. 
}ross (1977) envisions learning as purporeful self-change as part of a continuous life-long 
process and Hilgard, et al., (l975) say that learning involves a relatively permanent 
ohanf^e in behavior. 

Verudin, et al., (1977) identify changing behavior as the primary function of the edu- 
cator. In evaluating the effectiveness of continuing education programs, Bennett (1976) 
developed a hierarchy of evaluation evidences with the category of behavior change ranking 
near the apex. This line of thinking and the previous assumptions \ should direct educators 
to express goals and objectives in terms of desired behavioral changes in the learners with 
an emphasis on relatively permanent chanf^es. 

In this study we were particularly interested in measuring behavior cha|i/5i,e, i.e., 
learning, not only in a temporary context, but also in that which might be termed as "rela- 
tively permanent." The study examined learning during the period of instruction as well as 
thf ext^^nt of learninr: retention after instruction had ceased. The Expanded Food and Nu- 
trition Education Program (eFNEP), a program of the Cooperative Extension Service provid- 
ed a forum for conducting; this research. Instruction was provided by paraprofessional 
aiies vho taught enrolled homemakers (learners) primarily on a one-to-one basis in their 
hemes . 

Desired behavior change in EFNEP focuses on improving diets which are measured using a 
2^-hcur food recall. At the time a homemaker is enrolled in EFNEP, and every six months 
thereafter, a ?^-hour recall of all food and beverages consumed by the homemaker in the 2h 
hours prior to the recall is taken. This information is then used to assess the home- 
maker's progress toward established goals. Food consumption is compared with an optimum 
level based on a minimuin of two servings of milk (or equivalent), two servings of meat (or 
alternates), four servings of fruits and vegetables, and four servings of breeds and cere- 
als. These are often referred to as the Basic Four Food Groups. Although foods from the 
fifth food ^^roup (Fats, Sweets and Alcohol) are recorded on the 2J4-hour-recall , they have 
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not bevn inoluiei in diet asi^es^ment as there are no recommended number of daily- servin/':s 
*'VuVA ihi.: .:rnn]>, liowwtfr, aie^tary puidelines for Americans as listed in Nutrition and Your 
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: . . u-Ur.^n* Agriculture and Department of Health and Human Services, I980) 
veccr^.euX avoiding: t'.»" nuch .vu^^ur, fut uxid alcohol. In order to determine a more complete 
picture of dietary behavior as a result of EFNEP participation, foods from the fifth CYO\\p 
wt-re incluied in this study. 

^.'V'w i.tu.lle.- have exiirdn^i the pemanency of diet chances by EFHEF hornemakers (Oassic 
•\ui '>n<-j, 1971*; WlTliaiiiS^ l->ru). Cueh evaluation is essential in assessing the 3onc term 
Ir.sa:--. vf fI^^;^:^ rai adult edu<-»ation pror.ra^n and its contribution to lilelong learainc. 

PURPOSE OF STUDY 

Ihe rurToje vf the study was to measure adult learnim5 as evidenced by dietary chanf^es 
of ]'vV-ln.?< ijie aiults whe p^a-t 1 -^ipated in the Maryland Expanded Food and Nutrition Education 
:r.^"r:ai:.. ''t' particular interest war. the retention of dietary changes after hornemakers were 
'r'i-:uatel fron the pro^trarQ. 

METHODOLOGY 

— f ' ' • ^he 5'iinple consistel of 1?9 randomly selected rraduated hornemakers who were 
^*j.r'-r ::-'::?? tetveen ^^otober !, 1976 and September 30, 1977- To be '^^raduated'* , a 

h r',-r._iKo" -.i.t r/i;t' ruv-eived lune or more teaching- visits by an Extension Aide durinr. en- 
ro!l*.*r.^ \:. ETHKr . An intrust- rroup of 19^^ hornemakers who had not received EFHEP teachinfr 
wa. uj^-: *Vr .'\-parison purro.io... The newly enrolled and the ,^^raduated groups represented 
"■i Tr?-*reatrent 't.j.'t-treatment' i^omparison , with the major variable being instruction through 
visits ly Kxt erosion Ailes. Thirty-eirht ^^raduatel hornemakers who had an intake of three or 
c,. c ..orvir'r from the r'ats, oweets an i Alcohol Iroup were identified as "hirh-consumins 
-r X V'Vi^ ^^i .^c•^.^^r^ukers . " 

^%.":r^^T.cr/ at icn . : err ^ t'ii hi ^ lata an 1 Ui*^ C^-hour food recall taken upon enrollment 
y^^T'-iX:: exist el for tvth the r.raduatea and the^nevly enrolled p.roups . In additioii, 
• '•I'.iViiX]* jat a taken prior to leavin-: the pror.ram existed for the ^.raduated ^^roup. A 

Jet of oorrirar^itl-- fjllow-ur lata wa::^ collected post-participation for graduated home- 
'^i/.-rj. The f "0 lov-ur f .-^o i r^^call was an adlenlum to T.he "Homemaker Questionnaire," a 20 
l^vT^l.^n .v^rvey of honiemak-r^r.^. * rracticps -ind interests. While the Homemak^r Questionnaire 
tr vl ;.^*eful pro':rar': i::''orrfrition , its priinary purpose was to make the follow-up recall 
- 1'. - 1 1 r'isiv-. 

Th^' luide to l^oi Eatin*^ of the U.S. Department of Agriculture served as the standard 
\y w\i jh rcjrei ^ere assi-'ne i to the diets of homemakers . A "Scorimt Table for Twenty-Four 
.1 'ir ' <'nablei the computation of a numerical score based on the number of servings con- 

iitv 1 r thr Cui ic to loovi Eating's four food groups. The scale included multiple combi- 
rations of servint^s from the four food groups, ranging from a minimum of 0 servings, and 
thus a r:ore of 0, to a maximum of 12 servings and a score of 100. The latter signified the 
r'/'! ?rjr.erivie.l loxrihcr of servings from each of the four food rroups for an adult. No addition- 
al roints were riven for consuming more than the recommended number of servings in any of 
*"he four food groups. Servings consumed from the fifth food group, known as the ^ats. 
Sweets and Alcohol Iroup, did not affect the diet score; however, servings from this group 
were talliei and provided. an equally important component in the analysis of the data. 

Procedures . The researchers selected the time period from which to draw the sample on 
a tP.-^t- 'u*^ss perception of homemakers participating in the prograjp an average of two and 
'-'n**--half yf^ars ani being out of the program an average of one and one-half years. A crite- 
rum of nine or moro visits was established for homemakers to be considered 'V.^^aduated.*' 
Lists of homemaker names, enrollment dates and number of visits were provided by the EFNEP 
Extension Agents in each of 11 ETNEP locations. Of the 77^^ homemakers enrolled between 
Octob^-r 1, 1976 and September 30, 1977, 607 ajalified as "graduated." Identification num- 
bers were assigned to "graduated" homemakers thus assuring unonymllv. A ^^3% sample was 
drawn usin-^ a r-mdom digits table which resulted in 203 homemakers being selected. 
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Thirty-rour Extension Aides who had collected the pre-existing data on the sample of 
-r-iviujit. .1 K 'f'*»*maki*rr» won* trained by eleven Extension Agents in a prescribed session. Dur- 
L:i' «\n'u.^t Hrt'l l^'iit^mlHT 19Hl ^ Extens^ion Aides completed Interviews with 129 r>raduated home- 
nak^r^? usini;; the Homerriaker liuejtionnaire . Demographic and dietary data were coded for com- 
tu'er analysis. Consumer Price Index monthly indices were entered on each homemaker to ad- 
IS'. inooriO and food oxpenditin-es for the affects of inflation on purchasing, power. 

rata Analyse.^; . IVo :>?imple t-tests were used to compare diet scores between groups and. 
th^i cjrrelated i-test waj used to compare diet scores within the graduated homemaker group, 
hyvocheser iredloled that (l) participation in EFNEP would result in improved diet scores, 
an:i (r) participation in EFNEP would result in lowered consumption of foods in the fifth 
f od ^roup. Alpha was established at .05 level of significance. 

RESULTS 

Loiao>^raphic Data . Demographic data at the time of enrollment showed the graduated 
homemaker group to be an average of 32 years of age with a household size of 3.8 persons in- 
oludim^ children. Racial background of the graduated homemaker group was 31% white, ^1% 
hXack 'xnd ^% hispanic. A ninth-grade education or more had been completed by 18% of the 
/:roup. Urban and rural residency was abcnt equally represented within the group. About 
half ^ of the homemakers received Food Stamps and 30% received welfare assistance. 
Average If-ngth of participation in EFNEP was 31.2 months for the graduated homemakers during 
which an average 35.8 visits were received. Average length of time out of the program 
wa£; ."^0.2 months at the time of the follow-up interview. 

Some comparable data on the newly enrolled homemakers revealed their average age to be 
29 years and household size to 3.7 persons of whom 2.2 were children. More homemakers (92^) 
had a ninT^h-grade education or higher. The newly enrolled group also had a higher partici- 
pation rate in Food Stamps (15%) and welfare {h2%) programs. 

Adjusted for inflation, the purchasing power of monthly incomes of graduated homemakers 
dropped from $^t8U upon enrollment to $^63 just prior to leaving the program to at the 

time of follow-up interview. Newly enrolled homemakers had slightly lower monthly income^ 
of $^'I3 az enrollment. 

Adjusted per capita monthly food expenditures for graduated homemakers were $56 upon 
f'nr< Ilment , $^^7 upon lofving the program, and $51 at the follow-up interview. Newly enroll- 

homemakers expended $^^7 per capita; in addition 33^ of th.e newly enrolled group received 
free WIC (Women, Infants and Children *s program) supplemental foods. 

Hypotheses . In testing hypotheses of whether participation in EFNEP resulted in im- 
{Vjvod aiets^ three pre-test /post-test comparisons based on mean diet scores were made. The 
findln^^s were: (l) the entry score pf graduated homemakers was 5^.^ compared to their final 
rarticipation score of 82.9; (2) graduated homemakers* follow-up score was 76.0 compared to 
their entry score of 5^.^; (3) T^he entry score of newly enrolled homemaker.s was 56.3 com- 
pare i zo the follow-up score of 76,0 for graduated homemakers. (Figure 1 illustrates the 
iat a roints in comjarisons 1 and 2.) The differences in all three comparisons were signi- 
ficant at the .0005 level. Entry scores of the graduated and newi3r-en roiled homemakers were 
not ra/:nif icantly difx^erent. 

Finiin^js frorn a second set of hypotheses which addressed the consumption of foods from 
*'hc fifth food C^ouP were: l) high-consuming graduated homemakers had an intake of ^.3 serv- 
in;:s uron enrollment compared to 2.7 serving^s just prior to leaving EFNEP; and 2) high- 
con.:iuinInr .graduated homemakers had an intake of ^^.3 servings upon enrollment compared to 
3.'? servinrs at the time of the follow-up interview. (The three data points in these com- 
larioonc are illustrated in Figure 2.) The differences in intake were significant at the 
.C'Ol and .01 levels respectively. 
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Figure 1. 



Figure 2. 

Servtnqs frOn th* Fifth Food Croua by HioK,co^<.tfmlnq 
Gr^duitfd Homeffij^ert 

hoiTOer of Servings 
5 




Discussion hm cohclusions 

The findinrc from the two sets of hypotheses supported the notion that EP'NEP was 
..f.v,>t>v#> In improvinf: diets of homeraakers who participated in the program. DJot only did 
L<^n<^imakers con?aiie more foods in the four food groups, but high-consvuning homemakers lower- 
Vi their intake of foods in the less essential Fats, Sweets and Alcohol Group. The two com- 
ronents meshed to^tether to provide a total picture of the diet; either alone was incomplete. 

Th'* .lata collected prior to departure from the program and post-participation data pro- 
viled evidence that_diet scores changed ifi a positive direction and were retained at a rela- 
tively hhzh level. Three-fourths of the diet improvement made during participation was sus- 
tained one and three-fourths years after the homemakers left EFIIEP. ^ Likewise, consumption 
Iwel;- in the fifth food firoup were reduced and remained signif icanily lower post- 
lart icij 'it ion than upon enrollment.- 

i» 

The results of this study appear even more positive when viewed in the context of the 
erosion of purchasing power due to inflation. The final and follow-up dfet scores of grad- 
ouat'^^d homemakers were superior to the entry diet score, even though Income and food expend- 
itures were hifhest upon enrollment . Diets, improved even though resources became more 
scarce. 

The comparison of diet scores of the newly enrolled homemaker group with the graduated 
homemaker e:roup contributed evidence that EFNEP made a difference in the positive' change of 
diets. V/ithout this comparison, any number of other factors may have been possible explan- 
ations for the positive dietary changes. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR ADULT LEARNING 

Results of this study of dietary changes of low income adults participating in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Cooperative Extension Services* EFNEP have several implications for 
adult learnin/. They provide additional documentation for the premise that if adults see 
the utility of what is taught, they will participate in a non-formal educational program and 
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'".•ik»- pr?i.-r]."ti 'iH'i i^'^^tion of what they learn, i.e., change their behavior. Adult educators 
-vtr: utiM/»' i-m.-.uM; ^howinr lov-income advlts can retain learning without formal sustained 
r^,i!Aforceinent. The r>ludy iuis demonstrated the effectiveness of paraprof essionals teacH>i^^ 
ill aji educational prorraiii for low-income adults. Other subject matter low-income adults 
t-^r'^i-lve CiiJ relevant could be taught in a similar approach. It would appear that current 
*. :.'ichln * rriatK^rial^ and methods employed in EFNEP are effective. However, those responsible 
**ur r^urervisint: and trainint: PIFNEP aides must continue to provide timely, accurate nutrition 
Ir.f' rariatio!. of init»i:<:»st to clientele. Aides need to have a good grasp of principles of 
aiuli education. In particular they need to be cognizant of the needs of low-income learn- 
'er3 anvl individual differences among learners. EFNEP in Maryland has extended Extension's 
-"^utreach to lov-lncome families with impressive results. State Food Stamp and WIC personnel 
^hould encoura^^e the referral of eligible families to EFNEP, when appropriate, to provide 
?rtlmtiin services to families. Food and nutrition information should be made easily acces- 
.<itW'* to ,^:raduated homemakers through newsletters, media and other means to reinforce 
cLaa'*Al iiet behavior when they are no longer enrolled in the program. 

It can be concluded that EFNEP in Maryland has resulted in long term changes in dietary 
h*hfivlor of low-income adults who have graduated from the program. The study has also 
i*':nG?u trotted the effectiveness of paraprof essionals in an educational program using behavior 
ehar..*<? as evaluation evidence. 
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STl'DENT INVOLVKMENT AND STUDENT ATTITUDES IN COLLEGE CLASSROOMS 

Kichael A. Kerwin^ 

Abstract 

The purpose of thi-s paper is to report the findings 
from a pilot study of the effect of student involvement 
on student attitudes. Student involvement is defined 
as the instructor's involvement of learners in the 
planning, conducting, and evaluating of an educational 
program. Results of the study indicate that student 
involvement has (I) a powerful effect on learners* 
perception of their skill development in a course and 
[2) some effect on learners' readiness for self-directed 
learning. 

*'Andr.tgugy ♦ Not Pedagogy" was the title of an article that Malcolm Know\es published in 
Adul t I cadorbhip in April 1968. That phrase, "andragogy not pedagogy," opened a contro- 
vors\ which has yet to be resolved. Although the controversy is complex and has many 
issues, two central theses of Knowles' argument are simple: adults want to be self- 
directed learners; and the andragogical teaching process, which involves learners in the 
planning, conducting, and evaluating of an educational program, helps adults to be self- 
directeU learners. (Knowles describes the second argument more fully in Self-Directed 
Learning , published in 1975.) 

The Adult's Learning Projects , published by Allen Tough in 1971, gave support to 
Knowles' thesis about the desire that adults have to be sel f~di rected learners. Tough's 
research showed that adults are actively involved in learning, initiating many learning 
projects each vear. Tough also described the process of self-directed learning, noting 
those points where learning is most often frustrated and where the assistance of another 
person may be necessary for a Learning project to continue. His research did not, however, 
specifically address the relationship of the andragogical teaching process and self- 
di rev.' ted learning. 

Many educators who read or heard about andragogy and The Adult's Learning Projects 
taught in colleges, universities, and technical institutes. For many of them, the 
andragt)gical teaching process that Knowles described differed from their way of teaching. 
Some of them felt that it was appropriate for continuing education or extension programs 
but not for curriculum programs. Others believed in andragogy but said that they could not 
implement it in their classrooms. Others tried to implement andragogy in the traditional 
colh'ge setting; these educators used either group learning techniques or learning con- 
tiacts or a combination of both group learning techniques and learning contracts to involve 
their students in the planning, conducting, and evaluating of an educational program. 

In the past ten years, many educators have described how they have involved learners 
in course planning and design (Bruffee, 1973; Burke, 1977; Carroll, 1976; Hawkins, 1976; 
Higgins and Laplante, 1980). Most of these studies described what occurred in the class- 
room or what the instructor did. Another study used student questionnaires to validate, 
that students perceived that they were involved in the planning, conducting, and evalu- 
ating of the course (Kerwin, 1981). None of these studies, however, satisfactorily 
answered the two central questions raised by Knowles and Tough almost twelve years ago: 
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what efiVi t iiv ci'tVots does involving learners in the planning, conducting, and evaluating 
nf an t'duv,at lonai program have on adult learning? Does the involvement of learners in the 
planning, conducting, and evaluating of an educational program help them to be self- 
Jirecimg? The purpose of th:i^s paper is to report the findings from a pilot study 
d<'^j(iru»d to answer these questions,^ 

RELATED RESKARCH 

Several studies have indicated that teaching behaviors which involve learners in the 
planning, conducting, and evaluating of an educational program have a powerful effect on 
learner attitudes. McLoughlin (1971), Cole and Glass (1977), Fortune (1977), Cafferella 
tl990), and Lavery (l98l) report that student involvement has a significantly positive- 
effect on a student's attitude toward a course; Roelfs (1975), on the other hand, reports 
that most students twenty-three years old or older prefer an instructor-centered style of 
instruction. In addition, Lavery (198r) and Cafferella (1980) suggest that learning 
contracts, which involve students in course planning and design, may help learners to be 
movi' sfl f-di recting. In both of those studies, however, the research sample consisted of 
stiulenls who were studying adult education. The content of the courses and the background 
oV the students could, therefore, contaminate these findings. 

HYPOTHESES 

('Sing the preceding studies as a springboard, this study examined the effect of stu- 
dent involvement in course planning and design on six specific student attitudes: know- 
ledge acquisi ti.on, skill development, course difficulty, attitude toward the instructor, 
attitude toward the subject of the course, and readiness for self-directed learning. 

9 

DESIGN, ^WTHODOLOGY, AND POPULATION 

The study has two phases. In the first phase, 61 students in five curriculum English 
classes at a technical college completed the Educational Attitudes Survey (EAS) during the 
final week of the 19§2 spring quarter. Most of these students were twenty-three years old 
or under, female, unemployed and enrolled fulltime in a two-year degree program. The EAS 
consisted of questions asking the learners to report (l) biographical data, (2) instructor 
behavior, and (3) attitudes toward five aspects of the course. The sixteen items 
describing an instructor's behavior were taken from a questionnaire developed in an 
earlier study for that purpose (Kerwin, 1979). Descriptive procedures of the Statistical 
AnaJysis System (SAS) were used to compute mean scores for each student on the student 
involvement factor; linear regression procedures were used to analyze the effect of 
student involvement on each of five student attitudes. 

In the second phase, nine students in a class using instructional strategies to 
increase student involvement completed the EAS and the Self-Directed Learning Readiness 
Scale (Guglielmino, 1980) as a pre- and posttest during the 1982 summer quarter. The two- 
variable, tw(-panel path model described by Heise (1970), Bohrnstedt (1969), Duncan (1969), 
and Wimberley (1972) was used to analyze the effect of student involvement on readiness for 
self-directed learning using SAS descriptive, correlation, linear regression, and stan- 
dardisation procedures. 

RESULTS / 
The results of the regression analysis in phase one are presented in Table 1. 



Table 1 

The KfftJcts of Student rnvolvement 
on Five Student Attitudes 

(N=:61) 



Dopeadent Variable 


beta 


F 


Knowledge Acquisition 


:i34 


0.55 ^ 


Skill Development 


.740 


18.03* 


Course Difficulty 


.120 


0.20 


Atli^tudo Toward the Instructor 


.073 


0.08 


Attitude Toward the Course Subject 


= 208 


1.00 



*p ^ .0001 



As one can see by examining the regression coefficient (beta) and the F score for each 
of the five dependent variables, student involvement had a significant effect on only one 
of the fivt* student attitudes — the amount of skill students perceived that they had gained*- 
in the course. Student involvement accounted for 29 percent of the variance in the stu- 
dents* perception of skill development. 

The results of the .analysis in phase two are presented in Table 2. 

Table 2 

The Effect of Pretest Scores of Student Involvement and 
Readiness for Self-Directea Learning on Posttest 
— Scores for Student Involvement and Readiness 

for Self-Directed Learning 

(N=9) 



Dependent Variables . Independent Variables R 





^ Student ' 
Involvement 


Readiness for 
Self-Directed 
Learning 




Student Involvement 


1.044 


.150 


.605 


Readiness for Self- 








Directed Learning 


.427 


-.291 


.703 



Figure 1 presents the path model that was constructed as a result of this analysis. 
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Figure 1, 



Path Analysis of the Relationship Between Student Involvement 
* and Readiness for Self-Directed Learning 




The large positive coefficient of p^^ indicates that the student involvement has 
remained relatively stable during the period between measurements. The low coefficient of 
p indicates the instability of this variable in the period between measurements. Path 
p*^" and p^^ represent the effect of student involvement on readiness for self-directed 
learning and of readiness for self-directed learning on student involvement. Since both 
are non-zero, student involvement and readiness for self-directed learning have some 
mutual dependence. Path p^^ is greater than Pj9> however, Guggesting that student involve- 
ment has more of an effect on readiness for self-directed learning than readiness for self- 
directed learning has on student involvement. Given the small number of students partici- 
pating in this phase of the study, however, the results of this analysis are inconclusive. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE AND FURTHER RESEARCH 

Results of both phases of this study indicated that (l) student involvement had a 
powerful effect on the learners* perception of skill development in the course and (2) 
student involvement may have some effect on the learners* readiness for sel'f-directed 
learning. Although further study is needed to test the effect of student involvement on 
readiness for self-di recited learning and skill development in various disciplines, the 
findings of this study indicate that educators who use instructional strategies to 
increase student involvement can also increase the learners* perception of their skill 
development and their readiness for self-directed learning. 
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IMPROVING OHIO'S EXTENSION AGENT ORIENTATION 
WITH A NEM NEEDS ASSESSMENT EVALUATION INSTRUMENT 

Keith L. Smith 
WilXiam E. Beck ley ^ 

ABSTRACT 

Hie researdi (1) examined a new evaluation instrunent for 

Extension Agent Orientation Conferences in Ohio, and 

(2) determined if the instrument could lead to the Improvement 

of orientation programs based on needs assessment qualities. ^ 

The Ohio instrument was modeled after one developed by Borich 

at the University of Texas (1980). Data ii#ere obtained from 

94.8% of the agents/ %^o attended the four New Agent 

Orientation Conferences held from September 1980 to February 

1982. Although the results showed no gain in mean conference 

scores, it is important to note that means remained consistent 

and high. 

INTRODUCTION 

Orientation is a vital part of staff development activities in the Cooperative 
Extension Service. All. new employees need an appropriate job introduction to be able to 
accept their responsibilities with confidence, to understand what is expected of them, an<y 
to feel secure in their %#ork environment (ECOP, 1977). 

In the past, the needs of new agents have been taken for granted. In the 1977 National 
Guidelines for Staff Development from the Extension Committee on Policy, mention was Btade 
that although specific needs of new employees will differ, all new personnel will likely 
have educational needs in certain areas. The national committee has identified these 
areas. Ohio has tried to follow these national guidelines in clarifying their topics for 
orientation. 

In a further effort to provide a meaningful orientation experience to new agents, Ohio 
began a twice-a-year , two-phase program in 1980* Agents who have been on the job for six 
months or less are given the Phase I orientation, in which they receive information on 
Extension philosophy, organization, procedures, and other introductions to their specific 
program area. Agents who have been on the job six to t%^lve months, and have had Phase X 
orientation receive Phase II orientation. In this program agents are given in-depth 
information on program planning implementation, and evaluation procedures. 

In order to evaluate the new, two-phase orientation conferences, an instrument was 
developed, based upon a model by Borich (1980). The mode] employs needs assessment 
techniques in conducting follow-up studies of preservice and in-ser'ice training 
activities. The model uses discrepancies which compare "what is" to "what should be." 
The modified Ohio instrument has been developed to examine: 1) the perceived importance of 
a training topic, 2) the perceived knowledge of that topic, and 3) the need for further 
training in that topic area. The discrepancy between importance and knowledge, and 
importance and training needed, when weighted according to the topic importance were ranked 
to assist future program planning efforts. 



^Keith L. Smith, reader. Personnel Development and William E. Beckley, Graduate Student, 
Cooperative Extension Service, Ohio State University, 2120 Fyffe Road, Columbus, Ohio 43210 
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/ 

/ The Ohio Instrument is somewhat different from the one studied by Borich (1980) and 

Barrick (1982). Where these authors used instruments to measure knowledge and 
application discrepancies, the Ohio instrument measured knowledge and training needed 



/ discrepancies. 



Purpose and Objectives 

»- 

The major purpose of this study was to examine the Ohio instrument, modified from 
Borich *s, and to determine if the instrument could lead to the improvement of 
orientation programs. The specific objectives were: 

1. To ascertain the relative importance of specific orientation training topics as 
perceived by new agents. 

2. To ascertain the relative knowledge gained in specific orientation training 
topics as perceived by new agents. 

3. To ascertain the relative training needed in specific orientation training 
topics as perceived by new agents. 

4. To ascertain improvement in the orientation conferences by analysis of the mean 
perceived importance and mean perceived knowledge competency, across four 
conferences. 

METHODOLOGY 



Population and Sample 

The total number of eligible, new agents who could have attended orientation during 
the period of the study was 121. All new agents attending the four orientation 
conferences from September 1980 to February 1982 numbered 115. Data were obtained from 
109 of the 115 eligible agents (94.8% response of those attending). 

Data Collection 

Mail questionnaires were the main sources of data for the study. Content validity 
for the instrument was established using a panel of experts in the field of evaluation 
and Extension. Each questionnaire contained four, parts. Part 1 obtained demographic 
data needed to make intra-group comparisons. Part 2 sought agents reactions to the 
overall conference using an eleven-point, Likert-type scale (Standardized Item alpha on 
scale items in part 2 was .83). Part 3 contained the Discrepancy model items which 
measured perceived importance, perceived knowledge competency, and perceived training 
needed for each orientation conference topic. A fourth part of the instrument elicited 
open-ended, general comments concerning the conference. 

The Model 

The procedures suggested by Borich (1980) influenced the following steps in the Ohio 
List Orientation Training Topics 

After each conference, a list^of orientation training topics presented at the 
conference was compiled. 

* 

Survey Conference Participants 

Mail questionnaires were sent to conference participants asking them to rate the 
importance, knowledge competency, and additional training needed for each topic 
area on the instrument. These items were defined on the survey instrument as 
follows: 

Importance : The importance of this subject matter to your job function. 
Knowledge Competency : Your perceived knowledge of the subject matter (your 
ability to accurately recall or summarize the subject matter). 

Additional Training Needed ; Whether you need additional training on the subject 
matter. 
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The survey inetxuMent had the following font, with one being low'>and five being high; 

PERCEIVED ' PEHCEIVBD 

PERCEIVED KNOffLEDGE TRAINING 

TOPIC IMPORTANCE COttPETENCY NEEDED 

/ 

1« 12345 12345 12345 

2. 12345 12345 12345 

3. 12345 12345 12345 

3» Rank Topics : The topics were then ranked using the following formulas: / 

Weighted Knowle<^e Score ^ 

' (Importance Mean - Knowledge Mean) Importance Mean 

^ Weighted Training Score « 

[5 - (Importance Mean - Training Mean)] Importance Mean 

Hiese relative weighted scores trere then ordered from high to low* The topics with ^ 
the greatest weighted scores (greatest discrepancy between "what is** and **what 
should be**) were given more attention when planning future orientation conferences. 

Data Analyses 

To Pleasure the improvement of the orientation programs, the researchers chose to use 
the SPSS package of one-way analysis of variance (Nle, et al, 1975). The dependent 
variables were the grand means of all training topics' perceived in^rtance and knowledge 
competencies for each orientation' conference. The ^independent variable was time of 
orientation. A Tukey nultipl^'e-range test was used to detect significant differences 
between means at the .05 alptja level. 

I RESULTS 

i 
I 

Table 1 reports most of the higher ranking major topics in the four orientation 
conferences. Over 37 different topics were identified and used during these conferences 
and were continued, discontinued, or involved in major revisions due to close examination 
of means using the weighted scores. 

The data analyses showed that for the variable **perceived in^rtance," the difference 
between the mean response in February 1981 (4.05) and the September 1981 mean response 
(4.37) was significant (Table 2). Other differences between perceived io^rtance means 
were not significant. The analysis also showed that the variable **perceived knowledge 
competency** had no significant differences between means (Table 2). Tables 2 and 3 also 
show the means broken down by Phase. Note that, in general. Phase II was rated higher than 
Phase I. 
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TABLE 1 

MEANS OF HIGHLY RANKED ORIENTATION TOPICS 



TOPIC 



SEPTEMBER 1980 



2 



MEANS * 



FEBRUARY 1981^ 



IMPOR T ANCE KNOWLEDGE TRAINING IMPORTANCE KNOWI,EDGE TRAINING 

History of Extension 3.90 3.60 - 1.85 3.00 3.^5 1.00 

professionalism . 4.00 3.79 2.58 3.50 4.17 1*83 

Benefits 4.25 3.30 2.80 4.89 3.78 2.78 

Program Planning (1) 4.42 3.26 3.53 4.43 3.86 2.86 

Working w/Secretaries 4.25 3.85 2.20 3.29 3.71 1.43 

Coping w/Job Stresa 3.78 3.72 2.83 4. 29 3.71 2.71 
Effective 

Communications 4.39 3.89 2.92 4.43 4.29 3.29 

writing News Articles 4.63 3.50 3.75 * 4.29 3.57 2.00 

Program Planning* (2) 4.54 3.54 2.77 4.41 3.65 3.06 

Time Management* 4.91 3.91 3.09 4.67 3.78 3.22 



Grand Means- 



4.33 



3.61 



4.05 



3.69 



n=34 



n=28 



TABLE 1 (CONTINUED) 



TOPIC MEANS'^ 

SEPTEMBER 1981^ FEBRUARY 1982^ 

IMPORTANCE KNOWI.EDGE TRAINING IMPORTANCE KNOWT^EDGE TRAINING 



History of Extension 


3 


56 


3 


.67 


1 


.80 


4 


00 


3 


.87 


1.63 


Professionalism 


4 


38 


3 


.85 


2 


.54^ 


3 


88 


3 


.75 


2.57 


Benefits 


4 


08 


4 


.00 


2 


.50 


4 


50 


3 


.75 


2.37 


Program Planning (1) 


4 


58 


3 


.50 


3 


25 


4. 


33 


3 


.33 


3.63 


Working v;/Secretaries 


3 


69 


3 


75 


- 2 


.08 


4 


13 


4 


.25 


2.25 


Coping w/Job Stress 


3. 


85 


4 


00 


3 


08 


4, 


25 


4 


13 


2.29 


Effective 
























• Communications 


4 


60 


3 


33 


3 


64 


4. 


43 


4 


.14 


2.80 


Writing News Articles 


4. 


67 


3 


42 


3 


92 


4. 


25 


4 


13 


2.83 


Program Planning* (2) 


4 


75 


4 


00 


3 


00 


- 3 


93 


3 


27 


2.80 


Time Management* 


4. 


75 


4 


25 


4 


00 


4. 


38 


3 


.75 


2.69 


Grand Means*^ 


4. 


37 


3 


68 






4. 


14 


3 


82 




Total n=109 


n= 


=21 










n- 


=26 









^Based on a five-point Likert-type scale 
^Combined Phase I and II 

-^Other topics were also included In determining the Grand Means 
♦Phase II topics 



TABLE 2 

PERCEIVED IMPORTANCE: MEANS AND 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CONFERENCES* 









MEANS 








PHASE 






CONFERENCE TIME 




I 


II 


OVERALL 


September 1981 




4.24 


4.58 


4 .37 A 


September 1980 




4.03 


4.42 


4.33 A B 


February 1982 




4.14 


4.13 


4.14 A B 


February 1981 




3.88 


4.38 


4. OS B 


♦Means with the 


same letter are not 


significantly different at 


alpha = .05 






TABLE 3 

PERCEIVED KNOWLEDGE COMPETENCY: MEANS AND 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CONFERENCES** 










MEANS 








PHASE 






CONFERENCE TIME 




I 


II 


OVERALL 


February 1982 




3.90 


3.68 


3.82 


Februaxy 1981 




3.66 


3.75 


3.69 


September 1981 




3.71 


3.64* 


3.68 


September 1980 




3.62 


3.58 


3.61 


**Means are not 


significantly different at alpha = .05 










SUMMARY/IMPLICATIONS 







Although the results do not support the notion that the new instrument leads to the 
improvement of orientation programs, an important note is made that conference means 
remained consistent and high. This stability in the orientation conferences is an 
important finding for Extension administrators. 

As a result of the findings: 

1. Ohio will continue to us^^.Jthe"\pDdif ied Borich instrument to evaluate new agent 
orientation conferences; 

2. Ohio will expand the use of the instrument to other areas of in-service training. 



^^'^f erVnces 



- Barrick/ R. Kirby A Systematic Approach t;o^W( 
Teachers. Proceedings of the 9th Annual National Agricultural Education Research Meeting, 



ntifying Technical In-Service Needs of 



St. LoulS/ Missouri/ 1982. \ 

- Borich/ Gary D. A Needs Assessment Model for ion'^ucting Follow-up Studies. Journal of 
Teacher Education / 1980/ 31 (1)/ 39-42. \ / \^ 

- Extension Committee on Policy Subcommittee Personnel graining and Development National 
Policy Guidelines for Staff Development . Cooperative Ex'bension Service/ University of .New_^ 
Hampshire/ 1977. 5 \ 

- Nie/ Norman H. et al. Statistical Package for the Social Sciences . New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1975. 
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SCENES FROM OUR PAST: 
THE LITERATURE OF ADULT EDUCATION 



Doe Hentschel'^ 
Ronald J. Hilton 

Abstract 

Drawing on case stiidy and historical research, both original and 
secondary, this presentation will bring to life scenes from sev- 
eral chapters in the history of modern American adult education. 
Documented; history as reported in letters, diaries and personal 
^ reminiscence is blended with imaginative literature written by 

the authors to prpvide a dramatic glimpse of the people, events 
and chronology which have received little attentiqn in the re- 
search Ix/terature of the field. The presenters, whose backgrounds 
include draining in speech, drama and creative writing prior to 
their cui"rent careers as adult education researchers and practi- 
tioners, / will use the art of oral interpretation to explore seA)ver-^ 
al perigds of twentieth-century adult education history and the , 
people yho created it. The vignettes to be presented are:' 
/ 

Hyman Kaplan, Our Only Hero 

Happy Days, Exerpts from the Journal of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps 

The 1931 Strike of Florida Cigarmakers 
Bonaro Overs treet. Leaning on the Sun 
Breaking Bread Together 

American adult educators are remarkably ignorant of their own history. This observa- 
tion is not surprising, since the research literature includes few examples of historical 
inquiry. Those few scholars who do get caughL up in the history of adult education have 
learned that their research remains on the periphery of the research literature, a discovery 
which may help to explain why whatever rich ore might he there, no one return^«5 to the mine 
twice. Thus, Malcolm Knowles never returned to write the definitive work abput any segment 
of his earlier broad, sweeping history (1962, 1977), and C. Harley Grattan leaves us thirst- 
ing for more than his one fine historical work, In Quest of KnowledRO (1955'3 • 

Perhaps even, more distressing is the lack of imaginative literature-'which draws on and 
illuminates the past and present enterprise of educating adults. Given that only the court- 
ature in America, the absence of adult learners and their teachers has a profound effect on 
us all, leaving ils no models — as teachers or learners — in our fiction, drama, film or 
poetry. At fche ^same time, it is impossible for us to imagine a popular literature equally 

bereft of life-sized doctors, lawyers, executives, astronauts. 

/ 

Our only fictional hero as adult student is Leo Rosten's H^'^Y^M^'^A^^N K^W-P'-L'-A^'-N. Less 
that precocious' student of Mr. Parkhill, Mr. Kaplan combines malapropism aqd out-and-out 
errors with s s/'ense of dignity that neither Mr. Parkhill nor Mr. Kaplan's more "correct" 
fellow student? can erode. Fluency in English is not among Hyman^s gifts. He is blessed 
with inLompara{)le self-confidence and zest, however, and even his errors in Mr. Parkhill *s 



^Doe Hentschel, Dean of AduTt and Continuing Education.,. SUNT-College at Brockport, 
Brockport, New York-, 14420. - - . . 

Ronald J. Hilton, Di(-ector of Research and Faculty Development, Rochester Institute of. 

Technology, College of Continuing Education, City Center, 50 West Main Street, Rochester 
New York, 14614 
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class seem to evoke his fond self-esteem. Hyman tends to be considerate of others in his 
class, most of whom arc also learning English for the first Jtime in any formal sense, but 
his needs clearly are greater than theirs even if his perception of those needs is often 
somewhat obfuscated by his very enthusiasm. Kaplan refers to a movie idol of the Thirties 
as "Clock Gebble," to his work as that of a "Cotter in Dress Faktory." 

Providing further detail about his employment, Hyman Kaplan writes as follows: 

Shakspere is saying what fulls man is and I am feeling just the same way 
when I am thinking about mine job a cotter in Dress Faktory on 38 st. by 
7 av. For why should we slaving in dark place by laktric lights and all 
kinds hot for $30 or maybe $36 with overtime, for Boss who is fat and 
driving in fency automobil? I ask.^ Because we age the deprassed workers 
of world. And are being exployted. By Bosses, in mine shop is no dif- 
ference. Oh how bad is laktric light, oh how is all kinds hot. And when 
^ 1 am telling Foreman should be better conditions he hollers, Kaplai:\ you 

redicai:: (Rdsten, J.937, p. 6) 

At first or even second glance, Hyman as adult learner is neither stereotypical nor 
ideal. Nonetheless, time after time and chapter after chapter, Hyman's elan, confidence and 
integrity have won out for nearly fifty years over his irrepressible inarticulateness and 
Mr. Parkhill's bumblingly ineffectual techniques as a teacher of adults. The lesser charac- 
ters, somewhat loss memorable, serve as a kind of courteous counterpoint, but our protagon- 
ist in his aipbition and confidence looms larger than Mr. Parkhill, larger than life, even 
larger thari, his magnificant signature: 

\ 

I H^Y'W'^A^N K^^A*P*L*AAN 

This is the stuff wonderful literature is made of I But one novel, no matter how engag- 
ing, insightful, or exhilarating, does not a literature make. This paper is perhaps a 
second step toward creating that literature from the history of adult education—a dramatic 
story which has never received dramatic protrayal, peopled by heroes and heroines who have 
almost never been observed. Wliat would it be like, we asked, if events from our history 
were part^ of the popular living literature? < How might E. L. Doctorow fashion a gripping 
novel frcjm the real experiences of adults seeking knowledge, skills and empowerment during 
Che Thirties? l^^^at roles might there be for Meryl Streep or Dustin Hoffman in the drama 
and tension of the Public Forums or early Americanization classes? 

We must begin somewhere. Let us set the story in the 1930s, a time when the nation's 
resources were running or nearly empty, when fear of totalitarian aggression in Europe was 
rampant:, when unemployment hovered for an entire decade between 15 and 25%. The Depression 
unemplpyed were not the hardcore poor alone. There was a good fat sample of people of all 
kinds. During the 1930s one in every four or five persons of working age was unable to find 
work for long enough periods to learn how it feels to be unwanted (Bird, cited in Hilton, 
1981, p. 3). 

Our story might ring of adventure and escape, for the decade was — among other things — 
a decade of escape literature, a decade marked by books, films and plays about crime and 
punishment, and a time when adventure stories— from Frank Buck to Richard Halliburton— held 
great popular appeal. The source for the setting and tone might be the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps; although not quite the "Royal Road to Adventure," the CCC represented for its 
enlistees a curiously satisfying, and adventurous, road into productive work, away from the 
al^ternative of urban poverty and squalor, and for many, first-time adventures of the mind. 

Lawrence A. Cremin has described the educational components of CCC camps as "the most 
d/ramatic of the sweeping pedagogical inventions of the New Deal," at the same time as he 
emphasized the fact that the educational aspects were secondary to the larger role of pro- 
viding employment in useful projects for those who could not otherwise find such employment 
(Hilton, 1981, p. 211). Fortunately for many enrollees, and for the history of adult educa- 
tion, the man selc^cted to head up the educational programs of the CCC was a Dean of Contin- 
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uLng Kducation aL the UniversLiy of Buffalo, Dr. C. S. Marsh. Among Marsh's admonitions to 
the "Educational Advisors" in his employ were these: "Do not rely too much upon classroom 
instruction as usually carried out in school or college" (Hilton, 1981, p/218). He knew ' 
the kinds of men admitted were not likely to be those for whom schooling had already been 
an adventure. 

One of the enrollees, Leonard Maliory, wrote home to his sweetheart, sounding for aJl 
the world like a romantLc young college student: 



....I'm doing fine. Learning a lot of new things. Doiug a lot of 
painting. A teacher from one of those WPA programs had one of my 
pictures Ln an art exhLbLtion. I got a chance to meet a lot of other, 

artists and some writers. Met Richard Wright and sometimes T 

wander into the wilderness, and think about you, our love. Wondering 
whether what we knew, what we had was just fancy. It's hard to know. 
Before, 'back in Boston, in school, I didn't see the world. I've 
changed. I'm more relaxed. On tiie whole, this life has been good 
to me. I've developed some sense of order. T think of myself as a 
soil soldier. (Hilton, 1981, p. 231) 



In a letter written fo his sister within a few weeks of this one, Lennie commented on 
the "two kinds of ' educ-' cion ' " one was likely to encounter in the camps: 



There's the kind you get inside camp — lectures, talks, blackboards, 
using the camp library, or catching up on your school work. This 
Is "of f-the-job" kind — the camp educational advisor comes in on this. 
The other kind is "on-the-job" — learning while doing. The foreman 
or the forester, or the agronomist, or the engineer, handles this on 
the job. Both kinds are useful to have when you leave camp. (Hilton, 



What has varely been observed was that the 30*s was one of the great decades of adult 
education in our nation's history. People flocked to all kinds of learning centers--publ Ic 
forums, cooperative extension, special projects of the federal government. It was a time . 
when newspaper readership rose dramatically. Library cards doubled and trebled, and even 
cigar makers in Tampa, Florida cried out for their o\m variety of adult learning. In this 
story, related by author Jose Yglesias to Studs Terkel, lies a drama worthy of a John 
Steinbeck or Clifford Odets. 



The strike of 1931 revolved around readers In the factory. The workers, 
themselves used to pay twenty-five to fifty cents a week and would hire 
a man to read to them during work. A cigar factory is one enormous open 
area, with tables at which people work. A platform would be erected, so 
that he'd Look down at the cigar makers as he read to them some four 
hours a day. He would read from newspapers and magazines and a book 
would be read as a serial. The choice of the book was democratically 
decided. Some of the readers were marvelous character actors. They 
wouldn't just read a book. They's act out the scenes. Consequently, 
many cigar makers, who were il Literate, knew the novels of Zola and 
Dickens and Cervantes and Tolstoy. And the works of the anarchist, 
Krof/otkin. Among the newspapers read were the Daily Worker and the 

The factory owner decided to put an end to this, though it d:^dn't cost them 
a penny. Everyone went on strike when they arrived one morning and found 
the Lecture platform torn down. The strike was lost. Every strike in my 
home town was always lost. The readers never came back. (Hilton, 1981, 



1981, p. 232) 



pp. 236-237) 
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No literature could be complete without a heroine or two, and the history of adult ed- 
ucation provides us with numerous life-sized and even larger-than-life models. Some of the 
most prolific and insightful writers have been women, among them Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Ruth Kotinsky and Bonaro Overstreet, and it is Mrs. Overstreet who also provides us with 
romantic interest — one more requirement of a compelling story. 

In the summer of 1928, Bonaro enrolled in a summer school course at Berkeley to learn 
how to teach adults. Her professor was Harry Overstreet, a visiting professor from New 
York, fifteen years her senior, an accomplished author and psychologist. More than a half 
century later, she recalled her first assignment in that class, and the impact it had on her 
self perceptions and ultimately her life work. 

The first assignment he gave was, "Wliat makes you feel qualified to teach 
adults?". .. .What different outlook, what diff erent method , what different 
this and that is involved in teaching people who don't have to come from 
teaching people who do? Where you have constantly to meet the competition 
of other things they might be doing in the evening instead of coming to 
class. What does it take? I will never forget — in fact, I think I still 
have the paper I wrote for that buried somewhere among my souvenirs — but 
I'll never forget trying to think through that question. What makes you 
think you are equal to the challenge of teaching adults? (Hilton, 1981, 
pp. 25A-255) 

Harry and Bonaro fell in love and four years later she traveled to New York to become 
Mrs. Overstreet. Thus she became d part of the exhilarating golden years of the American 
Association for Adult Education during which some of the greatest adult education literature 
was written. To be sure, Bonaro and Havry were members of the inner circle which has been 
widely criticized as being elitist, but she speaks with warmth and excitement of her friends 
— who to {present-day adult educators are pioneers and heroes of mythical proportions — and of 
their experiences as teachers and learners. 

We had people who wore specialists in their own field who started things, 
had neven taken a course in adult education. ... I always have to tell this 
story about Charles Beard which I love very much. He had a beautiful, 
aquiline-sharp face. One time during the Depression .... he invited a group 
of young people to comp up who wanted to get together to talk about how 
they might be useful during the Depression. . . .A young man made a proposal 
of something they could do, and one of the others said, "Oh we couldn't do 
that. People would think we were on the lunatic fringe." Charles Beard 
turned and looked at the young man and said, "Young man, I have been on the 
lunatic fringe for AO years and have never found it uncomfortable." (Hilton, 
1981, pp. 253-254) 

I was taking classes at the ^^ew School for Social Research. I took art, 
modern painting. I took drama, modern drama. I taught — the YW began to 
pull me into teaching. From that time on it was a tangled, lovely process 
of teaching and learning, teaching and learning. I took creative dancing, 
heaven help me, at the Dennishawn School, Ruth St. Dennis and her husband's 
school. We were supposed to make up dances to certain pieces of music. I 
lumbered through that, had a wonderful time. But I was just trying to— well, 
I don't suppose I thought I was g<iing to match Francis Bacon who undertook 
to take all knowledge as his province, but I cwas on the trail of it. You 
remember the line of Emily Dickinson where she speaks of being like a little 
kid leaning on the sun — I felt that way that year. (Hilton, 1981, p. 272) 

Yes, Bonaro could easily be our heroine — traveling through the pages of our story and 
linking its characters and scenes with her vision and interpretation of its meaning. And 
she would surely tell our readers that the essence of adult education is and always will be 
that magical exchange of insight and wisdom between teacher and learner. She even provides 
us with the bro,.d outline of another heroine, Rachel Dubois, who might serve in our story to 
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domonsLriiLe lUc cmbiul Lmunt of L\u\t grand thomG. Rachel was a taionLed Loaclicr who found a 
way to enable people to set aside generations of accumulated hosLiLity and come togelher to 
learn as neighbors. She worked in the public school system of New York and liad a unique 
task. Age-old animosities between peoples had inimigrated to the New World atong with hope 
and dreiims of a better life. Tlie antagonisms of their parents proved to be barriers for 
Older. Harry and Bonaro attended several discussion groups Rachel conducted with clusters 
of parents and marveled at her Inventiveness and sensitivity In creating experiences which 
enabled adults from dozens of countries to share their common feelings and experiences. 

She asked thera to recall their first memories of bread and share them. 
You sec, herp was something that undercut the differences. Here is the 
bread of life, hero is that which they all had to have in one form or 
another. It was simply miraculous Che way the hostilities faded as they - 
compared notes on the kind oim bread that their mothers had made when they 
were children. As simple a thing as that; but the hostilities faded. 

At the end of It, a young black man who was there suddenly rose and 
started singing, "Let Us Ureak Bread Together On Our Knees." A lot of 
them didn't know it, but he taught it to us. It was a miraculous 
experience. That's adult education too, adult education of the spirit. 
(Hilton, 198L, p. 257) 

And so it seems that the ingredients are indeed here for at least one addition to the 
library shelves. Drviwlng from history, we can embellish and expand upon known fact, weaving 
real people and events together with the thread of imagination to bring the past to life not 
only for scholars but for the populace to enjoy. So let us begin.... 

The bright -California dawn that June morning in 1928 gave little hint of 
the dark days just months ahead which would become infamous as the Great 
Depression. The giggly anticipation of coeds grabbing a quick cup of 
coffee before dashing to their first class would be replaced by the dis- 
illusionment of endless searches for ways to put their Berkeley education 
to use, and manage to eat and pay the rent as well. As Bonaro skipped 
lightly to her eight o'clock, the sun shone on her face and for one split 
second she toyed with the idea of skipping class, but her curiosity about 
the famous Professor Overstreet won out. "There will be sunshine tomorrow, v 
too," she convinced Iierself as she entered the classrooom and inconspicu- 
ously took her place in the third row.... 
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EDUARD C. LINDEMAN AND THE IDEA 
OF LfFELOWG LEARNING IN AMERICA 

David W. Stewart^ 

Abstract 

Eduard Lindeman derived his philosophy of adult education 
from four principal sources: (1) John Dewey, (2) Ralph 
Waldo. Emerson, (3) Bishop Nikolaj Grundtvig, and (4) Mary 
Parker Follett, ^/ 

In 1926, Eduard Christian Lindeman, a social philosopher on the faculty of the New 
York School of So^^l^.l Work (later incorporated with/Columbia University), wrote a book 
called. The Meaning of Adult Education . It received generally favorable, though hardly 
exuberant, reviews. It emerged at about the same time as a number of other books and 
articles on adult education many of them'^uite excellent in content and style. It 
contained no original ideas of significance. 




When considered apart from Liiitdeman*s other work. The Meaning of Adult Education offers 
no convincing rationale forgiving its author the title, "Father of Adult Education in 
/Xnierica" as has been done by some adult educators. Yet this slim volume, when considered 
in perspective over J:h^^early five decades since its publication, may offer the best 
and most cogent^ynthesis of adult education as a living activity that has been written 
to date. It^aTso has a freshness and elegance of style that remains as spritely in 1983 
as it wa^'<i.n 1926. Its author, in writing it, worked quickly, "letting myself Jo" after 
the^^-t^ manner of Walt Whitman. / 

Lindeman can perhaps be faulted for failing, in a book called The Meaning of Adult 
Education , to provide a straight-out formal definition of the topic he was discussing. 
He was himself aware of this omission and justified it by asserting that no adequate 
definitipn was possible for a moment in which the movement was so unsettled in its , 
direction (Lindeman, 1929 , p. 178). His major nheme in the incipient stages of his 
thinking at the time the book was written in 1926 was that the whole of life is learning 
and that education can therefore have no endings. It is called aault education not 
because it is confined to adults but because adulthood, maturity, defines its limits." 
(Lindeman, 19^^^' , p. 5). 

Greater precision in definition was achieved by Lindeman in an article appearing in 
June of 1929. It is this definition, referred to by Lindeman as a "conception" of adult 
education, tl)at will be the center referent point in this paper. To Lindeman, then, 
adult education at this point in his thinking was: 

... a cooperative venture in non-authoritarian, informal 
learning, the chief purpose of which is to discover the 
meaning of experience; a quest of the mind which digs down 
to the roots of preconceptions which formulate our conduct; 
a technique of learning for adults which makes education co- 
terminous with life and hence elevates living itself to the 
level of adventurous experiment. ( Lindeman, 1929, ,p. 178) 



1 David W. Stewart, Consultant in Adult and Higher Education, National Center for 
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One mijiht quarrel with the content of this statement, but it is surely the most 
poetic definition of adult education that has ever been set forth. 

Lindeman derived his philosophy of adult education from four principal sources. Bed- 
rock philosophical underpinings came from pragmatism as .developed by John Dewey (within 
a context earlier defined by WUliam James and Charles Sanders Peirce) and from the "Sage 
of Concord", Ralph Waldo Emerson. Further key roots are co be found in the philosophy 
and practice cf the 19th Century Danish philosopher-theologian-educator Nikola j 
Grundtvig, and in the work of the American political scientist Mary Parker Follett., 

DroEY AND THE PRAGMATIC ROOTS 

From the philosopher John Dewey, who was a colleague of Lindeman's at Columbia 
University and a friend, Lindeman gained his greatest aggregation of philosophical roots* 
It was Dew'i>'s philosophy — pragmatism — tha't provided the basic underpining for 
Lindeman's development of the idea of adult e4ycation or lifelong learning. At the core 
of this philosophy is the pragmatic view that ideas are true if they can be experienced 
as being true. The key word here is "experienced" and it is this word that is the key 
to Lindeman's use of pragmatism as the starting point for his philosophy of adult 
education. 

*. 

Lindeman gained from Dewey a host of ideas including the following notions (not 
mutually exclusive) which he developed with particular reference to adult education: (1) 
Education is life, not preparation for life ( Durant, 1926, p. 567:2) All of life is an 
experiment (Lindeman, 1949, p. 159); (3) Education is the process of supplying the con- 
ditions to insure an individual's growth regardless of age (Dewey, 1916, p. 61);(4) Know- 
ledge is meant to be used (Lindeman, 1949, p. 159); (3) True education is problem- or 
situation-centered (Lindeman, 1926 ,p. 115); (6) An educated person is one to whom a 
valid learning method has beprae natural and is routinely applied to all the affairs of 
experience (Lindeman, 1940, p. 35) ; (7) The end of education is growth (Lindeman, 1940, 
p. 36). • 

From Dewey, also, Lindeman obtained his method of applying to iJeas pragmatic tests 
which were integral with his concept of the process of adult education. These tests 
varied a bit as stated from speech to speech and from article to article, but a typical 
version in his mature years went like this: (1) Is the idea workable? Feasible? (2) 
Is it specific, concrete? (3) Does it meet human needs? (4) What difference will it 
make? To whom? (5) What are the alternatives? (6) Is room left for future exper- 
imentation? (7) How are the consequences to be tested? and (8) I^at values are likely 
to be served? (Lindeman, 1950-1953 , p. 144). 

It is generally accurate to say that adult education, as articulated by Eduard 
Lindeman, is a derivative of progressive education as enunciated by John Dewey. Dewey 
spent the bulk of his "practice" time and energy experimenting with progressive education 
techniques with school-age children. Lindeman focused more on pragmatism as a philosophy 
underlying adult education and worked primarily with adults; he is therefore a more direct 
ancestor of adult education in American than is Dewey. 

THE DEI-IOCRATIC ROOTS: EMERSON 

Eduard Lindeman was captured as a disciple by Ralph Waldo Emerson at a very early 
age and his near hero-worship of Emerson increased with each added year of his age. 
Lindeman read and reread all of Emerson's published books and articles. He minutely 
analyzed Emerson's journals. He wrote several books and articles about Emerson including 
an unpublished manuscript found in his desk after his death. Lindeman incorporated 
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Emersonian ideas in nearly all of of his work, 'and he fr<tfjuently mentioned Emerson 
in his speeches. All of Emerson* s work was a crucible within which Eduard Lindeman 
developed his ovm philosophy^ and Lindeman hiirself cannot be ur.derstood apart from 
Emerson. 

To Lindeman, Emerson was the roost eloquent spokesman for American democracy, and 
he saw adult education ^s the principal inst^rument of the democratic process. Emerson's 
thinking about the age-old question of the intersection of meane and ends particularly 
intrigued Lindeman. He was fond of quoting this passage from Emerson: "Cause and effect, 
means and ends, seed and fruit, cannot be severed; for the effect already blooms in the 
cause, the end pre-exists in the means, the fruit in the seed." (Lindeman, 1952, p. 14). 

\ 

The end pre-exists in the means. To Lindeman, adult education was the ultimate means, 
always present, always s part of transition, always changing the end in view. Because 
ends pre-existed in means, there could be no such thing as good ends that were justified 
by evil means. It was this basic belief that sharply separated Lindeman from many of his 
intellectual contemporaries in the 1920 's, 30*s, and 40' s who were turning sympathetically 
to Marxist views. Eduard Lindeman 's voice was one of the strongest and clearest taised 
for the ideals and means of democracy at* opposed to either Fascism or Communism, especially 
during the 1930's. 

Emerson lived before the philosophy of pragmatism emerged but his thinking did 
merge with pragmatism to a remarjcable degree. As Lindeman pointed out, Emerson viewed 
truth as possessed by those who can use it -- the one condition coupled with the gift of 
truth being its use. The educated person was one who could apply his learning to 
practice (Lindeman, 1944, p. 408). 

Among a host of other ideas that Lindeman gleaned from Emerson and consistently 
integrated with his own philosophy of adult education were these: (1) The teacher 
should also be the pupil (Lindeman, 1954, p. 1-94), and (2) The aim of education is to 
help an individual gain control over the circumstances of life (Lindeman, 1954, p. 
176) . 

^ DENMARK AND GRUNDTVIG 

Something very good happened to Denmark in 1864. That small nation lost a war to 
neighboring Prussia. Because they lost the war, they lost territory — the provinces of 
Slesvig and Holstein which they were forced to cede to Bismarck's Prussia. But Denmark, 
in defeat, gained something infinitely more precious than the territory it lost following 
the Danish-Prussian War. It gained a grassroots-based movement in community development 
and adult education that would become a beacon tc the world. Guided by the slogan: 
"What we have lost outwardly we must gain inwardly," Denmark began building a new society 
that would be counted as one of the wonders of the modern world by observers in the 
early 20th Century (Davies, 1931, p. 102). 

A most remarkable man was part of this movement^and was its unquestioned philo- 
sophical leader. He was a bishop of the Danish State Lutheran Church. His name was 
Nikola j Frederik Severin Grundtvig, and he should be* counted as one of the outstanding 
men of the 19th Century. Lindeman had read Grundtvig's work and, in 1920, paid his first 
visit to Denmark. He returned captivated — in some ways uncritically captivated — 
by what he believed to be the vision of a mature democratic society at its best. He was 
greatly influenced^ both by Grundtvig's philosophy of education and by the tangible 
expression of it in Danish society — particularly by the Danish Folk High-Schools. 

Specifically, Lindeman picked up these ideas from' Grundtvig and incorporated them in 
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his own philosophy of ndult education: (1) True adult education begins where vocational 
education leaves off (Davics , 1931, p. 89); (2) Education must make a person conscious of 
his membership in a community and* of his responsibilities as a citizen of a democracy 
(Davies, 1931, p. 72); (3) True education must operate in freedom for the learner (Knudsen, 
1955, p. 16^); (A) Adult education is not a supplementary process to fill up the gaps in 
one's earlier years; it is instead a key stage in human development with^methods and 
status of its own (Davies, 1931, p. 82); (6) Problems are not abstractions, they are 
situation-based and answers, to be real, must be integral with the real life situation 
(Knudsen, 1955, p. vii.). 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that Lindeman was obsessed with the success of 
Denmairk and talked about Denmark in his articles and speeches almost to the point of 
overkill. 



Mary Parker Follett, like Eduard Lindeiran, has almost been forgotten today r- though 
this unjustified ne^^lcct may be corrected with publication of a biography now in pre- 
paration. I'Thile she was not a giant in the mold of Dewey, 'Emerson, or Grundtvig, she 
was a bx'illiant and insightful woman, a political scientist, who was a contemporary of 
Lindeman. Follett first earned public accolades in 1918 xdien she published a book called. 
The New State . She x^as at x^ork on another book. Creative Experience (192A), when friends 
suggested that she and Lindeman were pursuing similar themes and should work together, 
rather than separately. , 

Though in the end productive, theirs x^as at times an uneasy collaboration and a wary 
friendship. It x^as an association bom of necessity perhaps, rather than by genuine 
mutual desire. Yet, both x^ere important influences on the other. The principal points at 
whico their ideas intersected came at:(l)the concept of experience as the source of 
learning and creativity, and (2) the concept of adult education or "creative experience" 
as the basic instrument of democracy. 

. Working with Mary Follett, Lindeman was abTe to advance his thinking x^ith these 
ideas: (1) Democracy is a process, not a goal (Follett, 1965, p. 99); (2) Democracy is not 
given to a people, it must be learned (Follett, 1965, p. 22); and (3) Behavior must be 
changed through experience rather than by the impact of ideas (Follett, 1924, p. 200) .Mary 
Follett' died in 1933 and in an obituary tribute to her, Lindeman cited this quote from 
her X7ovk as one which had particularly influenced him: "No human relations should ever 
serve an anticipatory purpose. Every relation should be a freeing relation with the 
'purpose* evolving." ( Lindeman, 1934, p. 86) This x^as an idea that Eduard Lindeman x^as to 
continue developing to his own dying day. j 
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CORRELATIONAL STUDY OF TEACIIERS, PRE-RETIREES AND RETIREES 
OPINIONS ON DEGREE OF IMPORTANCE OF TOPICS 
FOR PRE-RETIREMENT TRAINING 



1 

Mary Jane Becke4: 
Thomas F. Trail 



Abstract 



Opinions of teachers, pre-retirees and retirees were 
surveyed to determine whether there was agreement on 
the degree of importance for preplanning on 18 topics. 
Medians were computed and retirees' opinions were cor- 
related first with teacher opinions and then with pre- 
retiree opinions, using Spearman r ranks. Then pre-retiree 
- opinions were correlated with teacher opinions. Retirees 
disagreed with the other two groups on the importance of 
social, general and psychological topics. There was some 
agreement among the three groups on income topics and 
complete agreement on leisure topics. Socialization 
topics were rated extremely important by retirees. 

INTRODUCTION 

Changes in Pre-Retirement Counseling 

Changes in retirement counseling patterns have occurred during the past 10 years. 
Previously, counseling had been given on pension affairs and health insurance adjustments, 
either on a one-to-one basis or in a group setting. Literature was usually handed out to 
the pre-retiree to study at home. Today, teachers of pre-retirement training consult ex- 
perts in the field, search the literature and act on recommendations given by researchers, 
practitioners, and -by retirement organizations.. Some teachers conduct a needs assessment 
of their prospective pupils. A few do follow-up studies to determine the results of the 
training, and use the feedback to design new curricula. 

Problems Pre -Fetirement Curriculum Designers Face 

Pre-retirement curriculum designers, striving for the Ideal pre-retirement training 
program, find three questions facing them. These are: (1) Is there a difference between 
the training given and the training which should be given in order to meet the five basic 
numan needs? The five basic human needs can be found on Maslow's Ladder of Hierarchy of 
Needs. These are the need for physiological safety, security, social, ego, and self-ac- 
tualization (Maslow, 1962); (2) How do pre-retirees feel about early training as recommend- 
ed by researchers Woodrow Hunter, J. Roger O^Meara and U.V. Manion; and (3) Do retirees 
feel they have received the type of training which meets the five basic human needs so they 
can experience a successful retirement? 
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Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether teachers of pre-retirement train- 
ing, pre-retirees and retirees agreed or disagreed on the degree of importance for preplan- 
ning on 18 topics. The topics were divided into sub-groups of income, general, social, 
psychological, and J.eisure time activities. 



Subjects 

The subjects for this study were randomly selected from three previous studies. The 
first study surveyed United States Cooperative Extension staff development specialists who 
give pre-retirement training. They were asked to rate the topics on degree of importance 
for pre-retirement training and to estimate the amount of training that had been ^ven 
during the last five years. The response rate was 86.6 percent of the total population. 
This included one staff development specialist from each state. The number randomlyxchosen 
for the correlational study was 30 respondents. \ 

p 

The second study sui;yeyed the opinions of all Washington State Cooperative Extension 
Service faculty. They were asked to rate the topics on degree of importance for pre-retire- 
ment training, on how much study had occurred, and how much training they would like to have. 
Again, the degree of importance for training medians was much higher than medians of the 
other. two categories. From this study, 73 respondents were randomly selected for the corre- 
lational study. 

The third study surveyed retired Washington State Cooperative Extension faculty. 
They were asked to rate the topics on degree of importance, amount of study they had before 
retirement, and the amount of study they would like to have today. Medians on the degree 
of importance for study prior to retirement were the highest on the five point scale. 

Survey Instrumen ts for the Thr ee P reviou s Stud ies 

■ — — — , — J " 

A mail questionnaire was designed, pre-tested, and implemented for each of the above 
groups. Income planning t.opics included annuities, part-time work, reduced income living 
adjustment, investments, and legal affairs. General topic categories included federal 
fringe benefits, health (diet, exercise and mental), where to live, and accommodations. 
Social topic categories included volunteer activities, socialization with friends and rela- 
tives, travel (meeting new people), and continuing education. The category for psychological 
topics of sense of belonging and love, sense of self-wOL^th, and joy in life (anticipation 
and participation) received the highest ratings. Leisure^ time activity categories included 
cultural activities, hobbies and caring for animals. 

The scale used was a forced response scale. The Likert scale was not used because 
of the middle category of "no opinion." The code for extremely important was five; for 
important, four; for somewhat important, three; for hardly important at all, two; and for 
not important at all, one was the appropriate code. 

Correlational Study Statistics 

The ages of the randomly selected staff development specialists were as follows: 
under age 40, six respondents; between 40 years and not yet 60 years, 22 respondents; and 
60 years or older, two respondents, making a total of 30 respondents. The age categories 
for the Washington State Cooperative Extension faculty was as follows: under age 40, 26 
members; 40 but not yet 60 years of age, 40 respondents; 60 years or o^der, seven respon- 
dents. In the retired Washington State Cooperative Extension faculty study, the ages fell 
into the following categories: 55 but not 65 years of age, five respondents; 65 but not 
yet 75 years of age, 17 respondents; and 75 years oiy older, eight respondents. 
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Meclizuis were computed for each topic in each group of respondents. Correlations 
were determined using Spearman rho rank correlation coefficients between staff development 
specialists and Washington State Cooperative Extension faculty and between staff development 
specialists and Washington State Cooperative Extension retired faculty. Pre-retiree Wash- 
ington State Cooperative Extension faculty were correlated with retiree Washington State 
Cooperative Extension faculty members. 

RESULTS 

Income 

Spearman r ranks between teachers and pre-retirees was +,.60, between teachers and 
retirees +.60 and between pre-retirees and retirees +.80. There xwas some agreement that 
income planning topics of annuities, investments and legal affairs re extremely important 
and part-time work and reduced income living adjustment less important. 

General "^x^ 

Retirees disagreed with both teachers and pre-r4tirees on the importance of general 
topics of federal fringe benefits, physical and mental/ health , and where to live,. Spear- 
man r ranks were -1.00 between teachers and retirees, ^1.00 between teachers and pre-retire- 
ees and -1.00 between pre-retirees and retirees. The topic of where to live was given a 
higher rating than the other two topics. 

Social 

Disagreement between respondents occurred on social topics of volunteer activities, 
socialization with friends and relatives, travel (meeting new people), and continuing educa- 
tion. Teachers rated volunteer activities as most important, pre-retirees rated continuing 
education as most important, and retirees rated socializ.ation with friends and relatives as 
most important. Spearman r ranks were -.20 between teachers and pre-retirees, -.80 between 
teachers and retirees, and -.40 between pre-retirees and retirees. 

Psyc >qjU>gicaJ 

Spearman rho ranks were -.50 between pre-retirees and retirees, +.50 between teachers 
and pre-retirees and +.50 between teachers and retirees. Retirees rated sense of belonging 
and love and joy in life as extremely important whereas pre-retirees rated sense of self- 
worth as extremely important. 

Leisure Time Ac t ivit ies 

Respondents tended to agree on leisure time activities topics of cultural activities, 
hobbies and caring for animals. They all rated this category as somewhat important. Spear- 
man rho ranks between teachers and pre-retirees was +1.00, between teachers and retirees 
+1.00, and between pre-retirees and retirees +1.00. 

IMPLICATIONS 

The results from this correlational study indicate that teachers and pre-retirees are 
not yet aware of the great importance of socialization after retirement. Retirees are so 
busy meeting physiological and safety needs that energy for social, ego and self-actualiza- 
tion needs is limited. More training could be given on how to use preventative measures to 
avoid problems in meeting the need for adequate food, rest, shelter, exercise, and protection 
from the elements. Training is needed on income planning topics in order to more effectively 
meet safety needs such as deprivation, threat and danger, especially in low income neighbor- 
hoods in large cities. 
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The greatest need appears to be in 'th¥'psych'o-sociai- area -of Jiffi.. ^ .Perhajjs early 
training on how to establish and develop friendships, how^o be accepted by fellow humans^'"" 
how to give and receive friendship and love might become part of the training curriculum. 
Role playing in training sessions could make the pre-retiree feel more relaxed in tense 
social situations. 

The social scer4e also affects the two kinds of ego needs. The importance of close 
friends cannot be over-rated. Ego needs appear to be neglected by our youth-oriented 
society. The retiree needs to have self-esteem, self-confidence, independence, some achieve- 
ment, competence and knowledge. Teaching pre-retirees how to be psychologically young might 
be an approach which would help them maintain status, recognition, ap oreciation , and respect. 
These are needs which are rarely satisfied. 

Another approach to understanding ego needs might be through teaching ego functions 
and ego development. Psychologists are excellent resources as well as counselors. There 
are many standardized tests on the market which might help the pre-retiree help himself de- 
velop a bettor understanding of his social needs. 

Teachers of pre-retirement training often pass up a valuable resource. This is the 
successfully retired person. The successfully retired person may have soipe solutions to 
problems which cannot be found in textbooks and can be utilised as a valuable teaching 
resource. 

Even though part-time work and reduced income living adjustment were only rated as 
somewhat important, in today's economy, additional training could be given on these two 
topics . 

\ The question of where to live and accommodations needed upon retirement affect the 
outlook of the retiree. Some personality types prefer to be independent while other types 
welcome more structured control. Self attitudes need to be examined prior to retirement, 
even though pre-retirees are reluctant to waste time taking personality inventory tests. 

y 

From this study, it appears that volunteer activities are over-rated by teachers. 
Rewards do not appear to be as great as an ego enhancer as does the development of close 
f riendsjiips. 

Generally, younger people view retirees indulging in leisure time activities. This 
is the highest rung on Maslow^s ladder of hierarchy of needs. Before the retirees can 
fully realize hig potentialities and take time to be creative, they must be educated to 
realize the importance pf meeting both physiological and safety needs. ./ 
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A MODEL EDUCATIONAL ALLTANCl- 

Davis L. Gardner^ 
Lea J. Per rice 

Abstract ^ 

I 
I 

The requirement for continuing and inservice education for - 
health care prqviders does not diminish in relation to de- 
clining resources. Therefore, more cost effective methods 
of educational programming become important. This paper 
discusses an organizational model developed by a university's 
Continuing Education division to implement a contract with 
a hospital system. This contract provides a unique oppor- 
tunity for the application of theories and concepts of 
educational leadership. The model demonstrates collabora- 
tion which can effectively link the resources of a universi- 
ty to the educational needs of •>n organization and offers the , 
potential for replication in similar institutional settings. 



INTRODUCTION 



An alliance is defined as a union of interests — a connection formed for the mutual ad- 
vantage of the separate parties. This paper discusses an alliance as the basis for cont;:ac- 
tual agreement for educational services between the Appalachian Regional Hospital system 
(ARID and the University of Kentucky's College of Allied Health Professions (CAHP). ARlj and 
CAHP are described briefly and examples of similar arrangements are cited. The five steps 
in the organizational model are discussed. 

The IVo Parties Forming the Alliance 

ARH, a not-for-profit health care" system, spans three states in the heart of Central 
Appaiachia: southeastern Kentucky, western Virginia, and southwestern West Virginia., The 
system, with corporate headquarters in Lexington (KY) , includes 10 hospitals, 8 of which are 
also bases for home health agencies; 3 primary care centers; and 14. Black Lung Program sites. 
According to Brown and Lewis (1976, p. 122), ARH*s comprehensive system "...is almost unique 
in the United States." 

In 1963, ARH was in<jorporated to purchase and operate five Miners Memorial Hospitals 
which had been constructed by the United Mine Workers of America (UMWA) during 1953-54 to 
serve communities in coal-producing areas. These five defunct hospitals "...became the 
nucleus of one of the most interesting and innovative multiple-unit systems..." (Brown and 
Lewis, p. 121) as the other five UWA hospitals were acquired by ARH in 1964. Currently the 
lO hospitals range in size from 60 to 200+ beds and total 1150 acute, skilled/intermediate/ 
and long term care beds. The system employs over 3,000 persons, 1200 of whom are allied 
health professionals. 

The ARH Leadership early recognized the need for organizational and planning mechanisms 
and ebtablished a Division of Continuing Education before 1973. While some education and 
training programs have been provided from the corporate level and within the individual hos- 
pitals, impetus for system-wide coordinated education and training planning was provided 
by 1982 ARH Action Plan recommendations. The positions of a Manager of Educational Services 
and a Director of Recruitment and Employee Development were authorized. In a period of 
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Lncrea.siug cosLb, addLLLonal impetus was provided by financial facCors generated by (1) 
mandaLury i-uuLinuiag educ<iLion (MCE) requirements for reiicensure in several clinical areas; 
(2) contract^ual agreements with the employees bargaining agents for providing continuing 
education and training; and (3) realization that maximum utilization of existing experience, 
eXperiiise, and resources was not being achieved. 

The' corporation, tlien, identified its need for developing system-oriented staff develop- 
ment planning and programming to more efficiently serve its employees. They contracted with 
the CAHP for professional and administrative consultation to develop, implement, and evalu- 
ate GE tiiid training systems and programs. 

The CAHP with an academic faculty of 42 is one of five colleges in the University of 
Kentucky Medical Center (UKMC) . The CAHP Office of Continuing E^ducation (OCE) has been 
active since 1971 offering CE programs annually for statewide and. national audiences of 
allied health professionals. Participants have included dental hygiene, dietetics, health 
education, medical records, medical technology, nursing, occupational and physical therapy, 
radiation technology, and respiratory therapy clinicians and educators. 

Experience In program management functions and expertise in program design, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation for health professionals, who are adult learners, cpuld be considered 
assets the OCE brought to the alliance. To supply instructional services to ARH, several 
options exist: (1) the CAHP faculty can provide the services; (2) the OCE can provide the 
liaison with the UKMC colleges of Nursing and Pharmacy; or (3) the liaison with external 
unit$ can be facilitated. 

The circumstances of ARH's need matched with the CAHP*s experience and resources created 
the opportiunity for this educational alliance and model tio be developed. 

Precedent of Similar Arrangements 

There is little evidence of similar cooperative relationships between universities and 
hospital systems. A national survey of 640 hospital-based trainers conducted in 1972 re- 
vealed that approximately four-fifths of their hospitals were engaged in one or more kinds 
of cooperative education and training programs with academic institutions (Schcchter, 1974). 
Most of these relationships revolved around the provision of specific continuing and in- 
service education programs rather than overall collaborative planning for education. Affil- 
iation agreumeats between universities and hospitals to place students in hospitals during 
limited time periods for clinical experiences are another kind of relationship. Frequently, 
any category of cooperative relationships is with a single hospital rather than with systems. 
Historically these agreements have been relationships created for a single rather than 
comprehensive purposes. 

The Advancement of Health Services through Cooperation, Inc. (AHSC) represents the devel- 
opment of a strategy for sharing resources in which AHSC facilitates the linking of univer- 
sity resources to rural hospital needs (Zuckerman et al . , 1980). AHSC services include, but 
are not limited to, inservice education. Annual membership fees are paid to AHSC by the 
participating hospitals for services and in effect, the AHSC is acting as broker between the 
hospitals and service providers. Although this arrangement has the potential of providing 
comprehensive services to its members, the services may be provided by a variety of persons 
and institutions resulting in fragmentation between planning and program delivery. In 
addition, the costs to the individual hospitals may be higher with the "middleman." 

The ARH-CAHP alliance appears to be unique in that it provides all services through one 
organization, i.e. the university, and in a more cost effective manner. 

THE EDUCATIONAL MODEL 

The model has five major areas. Each component is integral to the optimum achievement 
of the goals and objectives. This section discusses each component, develops its relation- 
ship to the total model, and references the applied theoretical constructs. 
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Iho first component is based on a plan for participatory involvement of the ARH person- 
nel for whom educational services will be supplied. The contract specifically states that 
*ARH will form an Advisory Conm^ittee for Health Professions Continuing Education..." and 
chat "Each corporate administrator will establish a local CE Committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of each involved discipline." Corporate support must be demonstrated lor this 
to be accomplished. 

In addition to AKH's administrative and financial commitment, a motivational process is 
involved and a number of organisational variables influence this process. The variables 
Listed by Gibson et al. (1982) — group affiliations, structure task design, span of con- 
trol, and leadership style — are applicable. Group affiliations, structure, and levels 
were basic considerations in selecting members of the EAC: each hospital and each healtli 
discipline must be represented, and a blend of experienced and less experienced people was 
considered desirable as was a blend of various ranks. The span of control factor appears to 
be acooramodatod in that the task design and linkage expectations can be realistically de- 
fined by t!ie EAC members in their meetings. 

The leadership style exhibited is of utmost importance. ARH's corporate policies and 
staffing patterns support leadership styles which build involvement and investment. ; The 
contract provisions demonstrate a corporate policy commitment. Another example is the Man- 
ager of Educational Service who is based in the ARH's Lexington headquarters and who has the 
overall responsibility for developing and planning .continuing and inservice education. A 
minimum number of organizational levels are present which facilitates communication, action, 
and a sense of progress. 

The two CAHP-OCE persons primarily responsible for managing the contract and the ARH 
Director made site visits to the ten hospitals. Interviews with administrators, directors 
of nursing services, inservice education coordinators, personnel managers, and some chiefs 
of services and supervisors demonstrated a leadership style in conveying our joint commit- 
ment to establish an EAC which can provide optimum participation, involvement, and repre- 
sentation. 



The EAC is the foundation in the model and its functioning appropriately is essential to 
a successful alliance. Kor eliciting data, disseminating information, and facilitating 
programming, |:he satellite EACs in each hospital have the potential for fully achieving 
the participatory involvement concept. 

tic<i t iona 1^ P J nnjujig 

• The model's, second component is comprenensive educational planning oased on bysteiikitic 
needs assessment, implementation, and evaluation. This important area can produce an on- 
going schedule of prograimning to mee.t the needs of several target audiences over a multi- 
year period of time. The result of needs assessment will be planned programming to more 
productively utilize personnel, funds, and facilities and higher quality less duplicative 
programming. Needs assessment procedures include both the training needs as perceived by 
AHR staff and their superiors and the collection of baseline data to determine wiiether, in 
fact, the programming made a difference. 

Needs assessment as an integral part of program evaluation helps establish objectives, 
focus programs, and Identify factors which may influence the design or implementation of a 
program. Relating program evaluation to needs can reveal the extent to which the needs 
identified have been reduced by the educational program. Thus evaluation procedures can 
include changes in behavior in addition to the more l*.adiLlopal measurement of clianges in 
cognitive knowledge and in attitudes. MechanisM.s for assessing behavioral change include 
direct observation; follow-up interviews with participants, supervisors, or co-workers; 
measures of work quality and quantity; and review of records in terms of absenteeism, turn- 
over, and patient complaints. 
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Loni»-LMn^ie plannLiiii Lnvoives a continuous needs assessment at the planning, implementation, 
and evaluation btcrges. Needs assessments buLld upon each other and may reveal trends chat ex- 
ist over time. By engaging systematically in long-range comprehensive program planning and 
by integrating needs assessment in planning, the ability to document the overall effects of 
the program is enhanced. 

Kducation Leadership 

Educational expertise and leadership are inherent to all components of the model. To 
avoid repetition, this discussion focuses solely on applying organizational development (OD) ^ 
concepts to the model. OD definitions typically include terms such as 'a long term' process,* 
'attempts to increase organiz^tional effectiveness,' 'uses behavipral sciences,' and 'inte- 
grates tl)e employees' growth and development desires with organizational goals.' A variety 
of methods appropriate in OD programs include sensitivity training, participative manage- 
ment, job enrichment, management by objectives, and the managerial grid (Gibson et al. , 
1982). All of these methods may contribute to the model's success to varying degrees. 

The OCh contract managers 'perceive a primary responsibility in terms oj the model's ful- 
fiLLLng eight distinguishing characteristics which identify valid OD efforts. The model 
obviously (1) addresses planning; (2) probiem-orientation is demonstrated in using behav- 
ioral sciences theory and research; and the model certainly (3) reflects a systems approach 
which is (4) integral to the corporate management process. The OCE, as an external agent, 
is not, "doing OD to" ARH. The model (5) reflects a continuous and ongoing process rather 
than encouraging a "one-shot fix-it" strategy to prevail. Finally, the model (6) focuses 
on improvement, (7) is action oriented, and (8) is based on sound theory and practice of a 
number of disciplines (Margulies & Elaia, 1978). 

This dimension of educational leadership is challenging but more than worth the time in- 
vested and effort expended. External leadership of this nature will result in a broad base 
of internal leadership being developed and will validate the model and the alliance. 
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Systemwide Networking 

A reservoir of instructional resources currently exists in the ARH system. Projectors, 
videotape equipment, films, slide-tapes , print materials, etc. are in use at various sites. 
To achieve optimum utilization of these instructional materials and to assure cost effec- 
tiveness in funds expended for educational purposes, a current inventory is needed and some 
centralization and coordination functions will be developed to create a greater degree of 
collaboration among ARH facilities. 

Other excellent resources offer networking potential as CE, inservice, and community 
education programs are developed and offered by various services in different hospitals. 
The experience of the ARH personnel resulting from these programs can be shared within the 
total ARH system with others whose responsibilities for planning and programming are simi- 
lar. There exists, also, the need to consider standardization of certain training programs 
which are applicable to selected employees at all sites. 

Instructional personnel present another dimension for networking consideration. This 
is already an informal arrangement in some instances when a person from one hospital is 
asked .0 conduct a designated program at another hospital. The identification, further 
development, and networking of instructional expertise can make possible a tram the 
trainer" approach withi.n the system. In addition to being available Tor consultative assis- 
tance in this component of the model, the CAHP-OCE offers another avenue for training the 
trainer." Instructional design and presentation skills in terms of the adult learner could 
be major contributions from an educational perspective (Cross, 1982). 

Networking offers much potential in this model's design. The development of continu- 
ity through shared expertise within the system can provide longterm benefits and realize 
cost effectiveness to each hospital as well as to the entire system (Kennedy, 1979; Tariov, 
et al , 1979). 
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CoH L H 1 i]ec L i vy n o s s J*oj^j^J\t,tiiJ_ 

Many of the disciplines represented on the ARH staffs arc required to participate in 
continuing education in order to maintain licensure, a requisite for continued employment. 
ARIl Ls committed to facilitating the involvement of these employees in MCE. ARH also 
recognizes the contribution of education and training for all employees in terms of job 
performance, commitment, satisfaction, and retention. To this end, each of tne 10 facili- 
ties has an nursing inservice coordinator, and at least a part-time education coordinator. .* 
While thciie coordinators have attempted to provide training services for as many personnel 
as possible, they have been limited in many cases due to a lack of equipment, financial, and 
personnel resources. Those who represent the greatest number are served. This may or may 
not, however, represent the greatest need. 

In general, it simply has not been cost effective to serve a single discipline which may 
be represented by only one or two persons witliin a single hospital. More often than not, 
they are invited to participate in programs of general interest to a broad range of health 
care pro vidci o riLhcr than those focused on specific professional updating or clinical needs 
they ma> have. While these under represented disciplines may attend CE away from their faci- 
lities — (and this cross-fertilization is a component of the total CE picture) — a much 
greater expense in terms of time and money occurs. 

Systemwide planning, on the other hand, allows for the aggregation of all representatives 
of these underrepresented disciplines at one central location within the ARH system. It 
also allows fur health care providers within the region but not employed by ARH to partici^, 
pate in ARH sponsored programming. Thus some costs can be distributed to persons outsLdia 
the ARH system. 

'SUMMARY 

this model represents a unique opportunity for a hospital system and a university to work 
collaboratively to provide systematic and comprehensive staff development activities for 
health care professionals. The success of the model depends on the integration of the five 
components of the model: input from all disciplines and hospitals; comprehensive, non- 
duplicative planning; educational leadecsliip from the university; pooling existing resources; 
and providing training on a more cost effective basis to all hospital employees. Tlie model 
demonstrates an alliance which can be developed and which can effectively link the resources 
of a university to the educational needs of an organization. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF SHIFTING INSTITUTIONAL PHILOSOPHY WITHIN THE WORLD 
OF PRIVATE PHTLAN'niROPY - IMPLICATIONS FOR LIFELONG LEARNING 



Frederic P. Gardner ' 

Abstract 

The one hundred largest private foundations play a signifi- 
cant role in funding activities relating to lifelong learn- 
^ ing. Executives recognise the scope of foundation activity 

is typically broad and that it encompasses more than direct 
support of existing formal educational acitivity. Often 
lifelong learning activiL) is listed under "human services" 
or "community service" rather than "education" in annual 
reports. Awareness of lifelong learning as an important 
concept appears to be increasing. Increased use of edu- 
cators as consi'itants will expedite this awareness, 

INTRODUCTION 

Philanthropy, long the bastian of the rich and strong-willed, has been professional- 
ised. Highly trained managers now operate the various foundations and trusts. While 
there are thousands of such organizations and several varieties of corporate intent, it is 
fair to say that operationally, they tend to adhere to similar staffing and organizational 
procedures. This study examines a sample of the leadership of the largest philanthropic 
organizations as they view possible trends in supporting the concept, "Lifelong Learning". 
Have these organizations, as a result of prof essionalization, increased government scru- 
tiny and competition .for funds become less likely to take risks or to advocate social 
change? Do they see learning as a lifelong experience, and how do they respond,? 

PURPOSE 

John M. Russell, in his nearly classic work on foundations, asserts, (197A:A9) "...itis 
patently clear that foundations have been concerned all along with education — from pre- 
schooling to graduate education, and adult education — education from birth to death. "2 
What does not always come through is awareness on the part of foundations of the extent of 
its involvement in education. The concept of lifelong learning is. relatively new. One of 
the purposes of this study is to assist foundations in becoming aware of the real nature 
of their activities. 

Foundations are shifting priorities as times change. The utility of insights into 
their intent is obvious. We need to know something of the direction in which the wind is 
blowing prior to setting sail. While the studies of annual reports and official histories 
is useful, it is felt that brief comments summarized and interpreted might prove useful. 
While not clearly scientific, this is one of the purposes of this study. The idea of 
lifelong learning as a concept worthy of foundation support is clearly one of significance. 
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The survey Lnstiumeat invites foundation leaoers to speculate on whether they tend 
to fund formal or informal educational projects. 3y ^ormal is meant credit bearing 
activities such as degree programs. The scale of 1-5 is used with formal represented by 
"1" and informal by "5". The reason for this question is that fund seekers planning life- 
long activities need to know the relative distribution of funds. 

The second question asks whether the foundation employs educational consultants to 
evaluate programs. Again there is a 1-5 scale. A "yes" response is a 1. A "sometimes" 
response is represented by 3, and a "no" is indicated by the number 5. This is seen as 
useful in terms of how proposals might be written* 

The third question deals directly with lifelong learning and asks whether the per- 
centage of funds allocated to lif(ilong learning has changed reflecting increased aware- 
ness of this special audience. Again a 1-5 scale is used. The idea is to <5<^ • if leaders 
perceive changes. 

Finally, an open ended question is included asking for general comment concerning the 
direction the leaders see their own foundation taking at the present time. Analysis of 
responses here takes the form of summary and does not lend itself to tabular represen- 
tation. 



METHODOLOGY 

Investigation included administration of a brief survey and a cover letter to leaders 
of the one hundred largest American foundations. The Foundation Center's- latest COMSKARCH is 
titled "1,000 Largest Foundations by Grants". The list includes title, state, total 
giving, grants amount, number of grants and asset amount. 

The cover lettpr offprs a definition of lifelong learning by Malcolm Knowles ^sy^' 
"coming to mean he organization 'of the total educational enterprise as one continual 
process from bir n to death". The letter further explains the purpose of the survey, who 
is being surveyed and the audience likely to share the results. It ends with a request 
for a recent annual report. 

The one hundred largest foundations run the gamet in size from over two billion 
dollars (Ford) to under six million dollars in assets (Bank America Foundation). They 
are diverse in origin but similar in organizational structure. The executive is described 
in the literature as similar to the University President. 

Takin{5 the hundred largest foundations and generalizing about them is difficult. 
However, some averages can be stated. In Table I figures tell something about the nature 
and scope of current foundation activity: 

Table I The Hu ndred Largest F ound ations by Total Grants* 

Total grants amount $961,243,806 Average grant $30,500 
Total number of grants 31,501 Average number of grants 315 



^Source: The Foundation Center, New York City, COMSEARCH //302 "1,000 Largest 
Foundations by Grants, 1980". 



The hundred foundations cited in thf> COMSEARCH printout are included in the figures 
cited in Table I. However, :n terms of the survey results only 97 were actually 
surveyed. In one case, two Exx'^n foundations were combined and in the other two 
\cases the corporations had been dissolved. 
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Table 11 Formal Versus Informal Foundation Sponsorship of Educational Activities 




1 2 3 4^.5 

(Formal) 



Table III Employ Consultants from the Education World to Evaluate Programs 



11 




(yes) (sometimes) (no) 



Table IV Funds Allocated to Lifelong Projects Increasing ? 




• 1 , 2 3 4 5 

(yes) (no) 
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The futiclli qut'.-»t ion deals winli general impressions about the direction the foundation' 
is tciking. Hie comment i> in this area were somewhat disappointing. Examples follow: "We 
have n3t supported lifelong leorning projects for several years and do not expect to do so 
in the forseeable future," "No emphasis one way or the other on this subject," "All of our 
<ivailablc funds are committed to programs designed to fulfill specific mission objectives," 

. .our grants neglect lifelong learning, although we believe in the concept that people 
should keep on learning," "We do not have a formally identified program called lifelong 
learning," "• • .phased out its program in the field of education and no new commitments 
in this area are anticipated," Others 'eft this question blank or merely referred to 
enclosed annual reports. ^ 

Several respondents indicate a desire to see an abstract of the study. 



Lifelong learning as a concept has not become part of the vocabulary of foundation 
staff membc^rs. A clear preference for the more formal educational activities exists indi- 
cating support for existing programs in well-established institutions. Examples are 
graduate fellowships, support for library acquisitions, and faculty development grants. 
However, funds from foundations tend to support research projects which relate to child 
development and gerontology leading to the conclusion that academic activity relating to 
lifelong learning takes place, but does not get designated as such in reports^ (Table II) 

Consultants employed by foundations appear to be primarily utilized for program 
evaluation purposes. Several annual reports discuss the evaluation process in terms of 
getting a non-biased or objective opinion on how well a particular project is completed. 
There does not appear to be widespread use of educators as consultants to select programs 
for funding. The potential for lifelong learning experts to influence foundations seems 
underdeveloped. (Table III) 



Concerning allocation of funds for lifelong learning, no clear pattern exists. It is 
not clear that the term, "lifelong learning", enjoys currency and therefore defies anal- 
ysis somewhat on the part of foundation executives. There is a larger educational task 
awaiting educators if lifelong learning research and activities are to be widely uuder- 
stood by the foundations. (Table IV) 
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PROBLEMS IN CREATING A COMPREHENSIVE ADULT EDUCATION 
INSTITUTION IN A DEVELOPING COUNTRY: 
THE CASE OF PERU , 



G. L. Carter 



Abstract 



Assisting a developing country in establishing a functioning 
adult education institution is not a one-way affair — of their 
learning from us. We can, and must, learn from and with them 
if our ef forts -are to be effective. Situations that arise in 
developing countries are rich with opportunity for us to learn. 
The development of an agricultural extension institution in 
Peru provides a case in point. 



Many developing countries^ undertake to create and make operational comprehensive adult 
education institutions in a relatively short time. In situations of limited previous 
experience in organizing and managing comprehensive educational institutions, problems 
arise both in creating them and in enabling those who staff them to perform in a manner 
that fulfills the mission envisioned. The situation in Peru provides a case In point. 

An attempt is being made to create an agricultural extension capacity throughout Peru 
and to demonstrate both a presence and an impact of consequence in a relatively short time. 
To accomplish such a feat, a number of major tasks must be accomplished quickly: (1) cre- 
ating an organizational structure that will make possible the allocation and management of 
resources and program efforts throughout the country; (2) staffing the organization with 
personnel who have the potential for carrying out the mission envisioned; (3) developing 
and implementing a system for training personnel in fulfilling individual responsibilities 
and enabling units of the organization to develop the capacity to function effectively; 
(4) coordinating planning and execution of educational efforts with those of research 
intended to generate the knowledge base; and (5) overcoming a bureaucratizing tendency 
typical of governmental agencies, tradition and the historical experience of many who staff 
the agency. In the case of Peru,. as in many developing countries, the extension mission 
focuses o agricultural and other problems of the rural population. 

North Carolina State University (NCSU) has contracted , through the Agency for International 
Development, to assist Peru in this venture. The NCSU Mission activities were initiated in 
mid~1982. The institution which is to provide extension services to rural areas, as well 
as to conduct research (Instituto Nacional de Investigacion y Promocion Agropecuaria, and 
referred to as INIPA) , was being inaugurated in early 1982. 



As a point of background, an extension organization and program existed in Peru at the 
time of the military government take-over in 1968. That program had developed over a 
period of some 15 years. The military government disassembled both the extension and agri- 
cultural research programs. For, a period of 12 years prior to the inauguration of the 
present effort, there was no organized public extension activity in the country. 
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The present organization is structured with a central headquarters (located in Lima), 
and 18 "rcgLonal" offices. These .regional offices correspond, to a large extent, with the 
geographic divisions of the government. These offices are called centers of research and 
extension (Centros de Investigacion y Promocion Agropecuaria) . These centers (CIPAs) are 
expected to function with some degree of autonomy. Each CIPA is divided into zones (with 
zones responsible for both research and extension). For purposes of extension, zones are 
subdivided into agencies and agencies into sectors. A sector is the smallest geographic 
division staffed for extension activities. The 18 CIPAs are divided into 36 zones; the 36 
zones into 227 agencies; and the 227 agencies into 1,213 sectors. 

Extension work at the level of agencies and sectors is intended to serve the indepen- 
dent operators of small and' medium sized farms (farmers with from about 2 to 50 acres). 
For purposes of serving these operators of "small" and "medium" sized farms, .extension has 
been organized by what is called the "Training and Visit System" (T&V) (Benor and !!arrison, 
1977). An Israeli consulting firm (TAHAL) is assisting in establishing the system. There 
are 52 different international agencies and organizations providing funds in support of a 
variety of projects in research and extension in agriculture. 

The situation is even more complicated. There are three different ideas to be accommo- 
dated in the extension efforts on behalf of independent operators of small and medium sized 
farms: (1) the Training and Visit System which focuses on transmitting recommended agri- 
cultural practices through contact (demonstration) farmers; (2) the expressed intention of 
developing what is being called a comprehensive extension program to serve not only the 
farmer but the home (adults and youth) and rural communities and institutions (similar to 
what is reported to have existed prior to 1968); and (3) a system of "national programs" 
focusing on the development of five basic agricultural commodities and the Selva (jungle 
region). There are other complicating factors. For example, the work of INIPA is to be 
accomplished through the use of funds appropriated nationally from tax revenues and from 
funds and other resour6es being provided by international sources. There is no previous 
experience with undertaking to coordinate extension and research through organizational 
mechanisms. 

However, it may be too early to judge the situation as impossible. The 1,213 sectors 
into which the country has been divided are 93 percent staffed. Even though personnel arc 
being paid very low salaries and provided with meager resource support, they appear anxious 
to succeed. They are anxiously seeking training to prepare themselves to perform their 
functions more adequately. Some very innovative adaptations have been made of the T&V 
System, even though the system, as prescribed, lays out a pattern for organizing and con- 
ducting extension work which can be (and has been in many situations) considered very fixed 
and rigid. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 

Preliminary judgments have been made and put forward as suggestions to the institution. 
These suggestions have been made as possible means by which the organization can further 
develop its capacity to fulfill its mission. The judgments have been made on the basis of: 
(1) observing (on a limited basis) the organization in action and interacting with personnel 
at al'l levels in relation to extension (the national headquarters staff and units, the 
regional or CIPA units, the zone units, agencies and sectors, including observations of 
extensionistas interacting with farmers); (2) interacting with others who have had oppor- 
tunity to observe and study the situation (including the International Potato Center (CIP) , 
the National Agricultural University and the Israeli experts); and (3) interacti^ig with 
colleagues in the NCSU Mission. The suggestions put forth will be discussed in two related 
areas: (1) organizational development (including inservice training) and (2) a graduate 
curriculum in extension education at the National Agricultural University (Universitidad 
Nacional Agraria) for the preparation of extension personnel. 
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Organizational Dovolop mcnt 

The Institute Nacional de Investigacion y Promocion Agropecuaria (INIPA) faces many of 
the same challenges any newly created organization might face. It may also face some 
special challenges. It is faced with not only being able to achieve a presence throughout 
the country in a relatively short time, it must be able to^ demonstrate an impact. That 
impact must be demonstrated while achieving an acceptance by the farmers and rural communi- 
ties who have developed a suspicion and distrust of governmental agencies. 

The following have been proposed as being essential to the organization's effective 
and efficient functioning: 

1. That concerted effort be directed toward a more careful determination of organizational 
priorities — both short and long range. Since resources are limited, it is necessary 
that those available be directed toward high priority purposes which have the potential 
for bringing about short-range, observable impacts and which, at the same time, will 
contribute to critically important long-range objectives. 

2. That the impact of the organization will be achieved through the efforts of its person- 
^ nel performing individual and collective functions at a reasonably adequate level of 

competence. Personnel available for staffing the organization %o not bring the neces- 
sary competence into the organization at the time of employment. A massive training 
effort is demanded. 

3. That the mission of the organization cannot be accomplished solely through the efforts 
of Individual staff members performing their own independent functions, however com- 
petent and effective they may be. Collective unit effort is required. Purposeful and 
conscious effort must be directed toward learning how to achieve such an integration. 

4. That if an integrated organizational effort is to be achieved, activities directed 
toward its achievement must be guided by a unified dedication to a common mission. 
That requirement exists both within the extension thrust and between the extension and 
research thrusts. The challenge is not made easier by the fatft that extension and 
research personnel operate in work environments which typically define problems from 
substantially different orientations. Researchers, typically, formulate their program 
efforts from a discipline orientation. ExtensTon workers formulate their program 
efforts from a problem-orientation (problems that exist in the 'normal processes of 
daily human affairs and existence) . 

To deal with the challenges just outlined, it has been proposed that a unit be formu- 
lated whose responsibilities would be "organizational development." Functions to be per- 
formed would include: (1) diagnosing needs and providing training/education within units 
of the organization; (2) diagnosing organizational and operational problems, designing and 
testing possible modes for correcting deficiencies and putting into place modes of staffing 
and operating demonstrated to increase efficiency /effectiveness ; and (3) providing the or- 
ganization's leadership with counsel as to demands that will be placed upon the respurces 
by the pursuit of alternatives considered when decisions are being formulated. 

Graduate Curriculum in Extension Education 

External funds provide for support to selected INIPA personnel for pursuing graduate 
study as a means of better preparing them for their responsibilities. There has not existed 
within Universidad Nacional Agraria a focus or capacity to provide graduate education 
experience for. those who wish to become better prepared to function as educators in exten- 
sion. However,, the university is interested in developing such a capacity. A graduate cur- 
riculum in extension education at the Master's level is being developed. The first students 
have started a program of study. The program is to include study in subjects related to 
education in extension and technical agricultural subjects in crop production. 

A collaboration has been proposed for developing the following: (1) curriculum 
mechanisms for causing and enabling students to integrate what they study in education and 
agricultural science; (2) experiences in inquiry that require the use of ideas from both 
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areas of stiuly (including needs assessment as a basis for planning programs and research 
undertaken as a basis for a thesis); and (3) a truly interdisciplinary program of study. 

The intent is to develop and provide a graduate curriculum for extension workers that 
will prepare them to help (enable) farmers and their families to deal with their problems 
in such a manner that they become incrj(5asingly better managers of their own problems and 
potentials. Such an orientation is substantially different from one where the farmer calls 
in some expert to "fix" a problem existing with his crop, perhaps as you might do if you 
were experiencing a problem with your car and called on a mechanic to fix the car's problem. 



INTERPRETATIONS 



At least two broad options are open to personnel of United States institutions who 
undertake to assist developing countries in establishing adult education institutions: 
(1) to report tp them ways institutions are organized and function in the United States and 
help them try to adopt similar modes of organizing and functioning — we undertake to help 
them learn from us; or (2) to draw upon some reasonably well foirmulated and developed cog- 
nitive maps demonstrated to be useful in diagnosing situations, in designing institutions 
to respond to the situations as analyzed, in organizing and developing the capacity needed 
to respond, and in acquiring the competence required to function reasonably effectively — 
we collaborate with them in ways we learn from each other to our mutual benefits. The his- 
tory of United States attempts in assisting developing countries suggests that most of our 
efforts have been directed toward trying to help them do what is done in the United States; 
we are there (in the developing country) to have them learn from us. Our success with such 
an orientation has fallen short of expectations. 

Does our limited success suggest that we in.tensify like efforts? Or does it mean we 
may have had a mistaken view of the opportunities available to us? For some time now some 
scholars have suggested that we have been following a misguided perception of our opportuni- 
ties; that we should expect to learn as much or more from and with our counterparts in 
developing countries as they learn from us (Institute of Development Studies, 1979). The 
fallacy that the entire transaction involves only their learning from us is analogous to 
researchers who set out to find "the solution" to farmers* problems, relying entirely on 
their own determination of what the farmers* problems are. That fallacy has been vividly 
demonstrated by an interdisciplinary research team (of social and natural scientists/ of 
the International Potato Center. The researchers* solution to the farmers* problems with 
storing potatoes was not being accepted by farmers. The interdisciplinary research team 
set out to learn from the farmers. They learned. Through a shared learning collaboration 
the research team came to recognize what could make a difference. They have substantial 
evidence that the means devised collaboratively does make a difference. It is making a 
difference— and in many developing countries of the world where potatoes are grown (Rhoades 
and Booth, 1982) . 

It is coming to be recognized that farmers throughout the third world have, over gener- 
ations, developed indigenous technologies that have enabled them to survive. Ignoring these 
indigenous technologies in the interest of imposing new ("modern") technologies has met with 
limited success, at best. There is substantial interest in and effort being directed 
toward learning what these indigenous technologies are and how they have been developed with 
the intent of collaboratively figuring out what new technologies might be incorporated (not 
substituted) that would enable farmers to improve their situations. 

l^iat is the possible connection between figuring out what might help farmers improve 
their situations and a process of attempting to assist an adult education institution to 
become established in an effectively functioning and efficient manner? The connection is 
this: What is being "discovered" as a more effective approach to enabling the operators of 
small farms to improve their situations is demonstrating that all parties to the effort 
learn from and with each other. Yes, even in researchi Two examples will be^cited of 
efforts to assist INIPA in developing its capacity to provide an effective nonformal educa- 
tional program for farmers of Peru (an extension service) . The situations out of which 
these examples arise have been sketched in the preceding sections. 
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First, as part of the internal organizational development efforts of INIPA, a compre- 
hensive inseiTvice activity is being planned for key extension personnel of the 18 CIPAs. 
Staff members of the inservice training unit of INIPA responsible for planning and conduct- 
ing this course are anxious that it be effective (meaning that it make a demonstrable dif- 
ference ill the way these extension staff members perform key functions of their jobs). One 
of the observed problems with inservice training in extension in the United States is the 
limited impact the training provided is having on what occurs on the job. We badly need 
examples and evidence of approaches that can and do make detectable differences in perfor- 
mance on the job. We (the United States) and the Peruvians share a common problem/oppor- 
tunity. I will be collaborating with the inservice training unit of INIPA in designing and 
developing a comprehensive inservice , training course for the purpose of seeing what we can 
learn from trying an approach to training that may have a demonstrable impact on job perfor- 
mance. We may learns^some thing of mutual benefit. 

The Universidad Niicional Agraria is anxious to develop a graduate curriculum that will 
enable extension personnel to more adequately perform their roles of assisting farmers in 
improving their conditions. To perform their function, these extension personnel must draw 
upon matters related to designing and conducting educational opportunities and have those 
educational opportunities draw' upon matters of scientific agriculture. We face the same 
challenge at North Carolina State University. Our existing., curricula (either in extension 
education or scientific agriculture ^or, some mixture of the two) are not meeting , our needs 
satisfactorily, according .to my own/ observations and those X5f others. ; > 

We are entering into a collabjoration with the Universidad Nacional Agraria^ in helping 
them evolve a workable and useful, curriculum in extension education ^at integrates matters 
of education and scientific plant, production in such manner that students become more ade- 
quately prepared to function as^^^^tension educators. As experience is gained with possible 
mechanisms and approaches that seem to work in Peru, I will undertake to initiate efforts 
at NCSU with the same purpose in mind — to develop a graduate curriculum that more adequately 
incorporates and integrates,, into the graduate experience, the technological and behavioral 
components^ of the job of an extension veducator. 

Problems in creating comprehensive adiljLl education institutions in developing countries 
have to do with working within the situations that exist, and as they exist, to help them 
evolve institutions adequate to serve tr)eir purposes and aspirations. Doing so offers 
almost unlimited opportunities for us (the United States) to learn from and with them (col- 
laboratively) matters that will enable us /to' -improve our own conditions. To accomplish 
such a feat, we may best serve our opporfjinities to help developing countries, and in turn 
be helped, by entering the interactions with re*^sonably well formulated ideas to guide 
development efforts — but not with preconceived solutions that we have observed ^'working for 
us." We may need to engage in the interactions and collaborations with a vieWy^of learning 
as much that will contribute to our own institutions as we may be able to contribute to 
theirs. 
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THE PRACTICE, PRIORITIES, AND PROBLEMS OF ADULT EDUCATION 
IN TVl I'TDER.\L republic GERMANY 

I Sanford Lopatcr"^ 

Abstract 

A visit to the Federal Republic of Gexrmany was made for the 
purpose of studying the administration of adult (Education 
during the summer of 1982. Seven organizations were Ivisited . 
Their specialized functions and coordination are described 
here. The implications of their practices are discussed in 
light of American adult education needs. - 

There is a necessity for study, analysis, and development of adult education in the 
United States and all modern industrialized nations. Several demographic and social factors 
dictate this undertaking: (1) Late first careers among women are ^becoming commonplace. 
(?) Multiple careers are a consequence of increased life exp^ectancy. (3) There are poorly 
developed procedures in most professions for competency renewal certification. (4) Accel- 
erated technological development in many fields necessitates continuing education. (5) 
L»dult education enterprises are often incompatible with an educational system focused on; 
specialized baccalaureate and advanced degrees. (6) Lifelong learning for reasons of per- 
sonal enrichment, independent of occupational advancement, is too often, an unexplored facet 
of adult psychological development. Such development could conceivably contribute to a 
politically more astute and artistically more aware citizenry. 

American higher education has traditionally assessed and met the prevocat ional require- 
ments of 18 to 22 year old men and women. For most recipients of advanced degrees the obli- 
gation to maintain current ;skills and knowledge is left to the discretion and inclination 
of the individual; there is too little provision made by employers and larger professional 
organizations to encourage, fund, monitor, and reward a record of continued learning, 
adult education in America, whether professional, vocational, or recreational, has only as 
ill-defined place in our overall educational system. 

It is plain and apparent that the Federal Republic of Germany has established clear pri- 
orities in adult education and has allocated significant financial resources to this facet 
of their general educational system. Today, over ten million citizens are involved in 
teaching, learning, and administration; 200,000 people are involved in over 900 television, 
radio, and correspondence courses offered yearly. As recently as 1977, 3.8 million students 
took 225,000 courses in 15 different subject areas offered through the Deutscher Volkshoch- 
schul-Verband; 1,700 full-time staff and 82,000 part-time course leaders taught them. Stu- 
dents attended 900 Volkshochschulen with over 4,200 branches. In 1970 the Federal Further 
Education budget was 179 million DM; by 1985 the anticx.jateid allocation will be 709 million 
DM. 

The objectives of this research are relevant to the organization and implementation of 
lifelong learning programs in the United States as well as other modern industrialized 
nations. These include an analysis of the means by which the facilities, faculties, and 
philosophies of older, established universities have assisted the national mission of adult 
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oiiK'atlon, Its curriculum development and implementation. Secondly, this study assesses 
mechanisms of state educational assistance for adult education, specifically the "Labor 
Promotion Act." Thirdly, this research reveals the usage and coordination of radio, tele- 
vision, and correspondence in adult education and the means by which pedagogical techniques, 
media production procedures, and correlative instructional publications comprise a cohesive 
educational experience. Finally, the role of political, civic, economic, and neohumanistic 
ddult education offerings in the intellectual life of the German citizenry is discussed. 

SITE VISITATIONS: A DIVERSITY OF MISSIONS AND METHODS 

In order to derive some meaningful, coherent synthesis of different traditions, trends, 
and perspectives, seven organizations were visited: The Pedagogical Working Croup of the 
German Folk High School Association (Frankfurt), The Bund-Lander Commission for Educational 
Planning and Promotion of Research (Bonn), The University of Dortmund's Center for Adult 
Education and Contact Studies, The Federation of Adult Education Centers (Bonn), The 
Federal Minister of Education and Culture (Bonn), The Working Croup of University Adult 
Educators (Hannover), and the Central State Office of Education by Correspondence (Hagen). 

Th e Volkshochschulen 

One area of adult education curricular concern to all these public apd private organi- 
zations involves an issue relevant to both the political and educational characteristics 
of the Federal Republic of Germany: the role of lifelong learning in a functional German 
democracy. There can be no doubt that Germany's recovery from the Second World War is due 
in large part to the traditions of intellectual integrity of her citizens (Huddleston, 1967; 
Dolff, 1972; Personal Communication, 1982). An assumption pervasive among German adult 
educators is that liberal learning fosters informed, insightful participation in government 
at all levels. It is widely felt that the philosophy and governance of all important social 
institutions should reflect the practical application of democratic ideals. In particular, 
the Volkshochschulen (Folk High Schools) were reopened in 1945-46 by the Federal Republic 
of Germany with the explicit objective of demonstrating productive benefits of democratic 
administrative procedures (Dolff, Personal Communication, 1982). The Federal Republic of 
Germany was at this c^ime incorporating 10 million refugees into its society and the Folk 
High Schools were instrumental in facilitating their assimilation. 

Popular Folk High School enrollments include foreign language study, computer program- 
ming, secretarial courses, the fine arts, and political science; natural and social 
sciences also enjoy heavy enrollments. Women comprise 69^ of ?:hese students. Two addi- 
tional characteristics of these lifelong learners need to be noted. Firstly, Germans tend 
to be wary of t1ie media and want a formal forum in which they can discuss all sides; of 
contemporary political concerns; the Folk High Schools provide just such an opportunity. 
Secondly, after the war there was a gradual increase in the amount of compulsory education 
and it has by now been determined within Germany that the more primary and secondary cdu- 
ration one has received, the greater his inclination to continue some formal learning 
scheme throughout the life span (Pflilger, Personal Communication, 1982). An additional 
significant psychological aspect of adult education within the Folk High Schools is that 
their offerings are instrumental in bringing the adult learner out of his daily participa- 
tion in traditional social institutions (home, work, church), offering new surroundings, 
acquaintances, and challenges. Those rurally isolated as well as those in urban enclaves 
are reached; geographical and age s.egregation are compromised. The importance and success 
of this aspect of the Folk High Schools stands in contrast to the ideas of theorists 
(Bergevin, 1967) who would have adult education enterprises as part of one's current social 
inst itutions. 

The (Universities 

The role of the traditiona.l German universities in adult education has long been a con- 
troversial subject and remains so today. Much of this discord stems from a necessity to 
forge some conceptual balance among three powerful influences in German higher education 
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These include the von Humboldt tradition of the German university as totally autonomous, 
elitist inst ilul Ions, the now democratic administrative spirit in a variety of nduft 
edii. .aion enterprises (including those intended for learners far beyond custoniarv univer- 
sitv age), and a socialist perspective on the entitlements of workers in the universities. 
There is currently much discussion regarding the role of the universities in aJult educa- 
tion in the future; demographic factors forecast they may benefit substantially from 
internal changes which would accommodate the enrollment of adult learners. The postwar 
bahv boom is now peaking; universities are extremely overcrowded. Undergraduates manifest 
a spirit of romanticism,, idealism, and social concern in the selection of their curricula; 
explicitly prcvocational studies are far less popular. There is a great similarity to 
American college campuses of the 1960's. 

It is widely recognized that after 1985 university enrollments will begin to drop with 
a concomitant decrease in their funding levels. In view of these anticipated enrollment 
changes, the West German Rectors Conference has suggested three possible roles the uni- 
versities may play in the future. They may develop programs in extramural education and 
give assistance to less advanced institutions. Or they may embark on programs of pro-, 
fessional development for their own staff (Lellmann, Personal Communication, 1982). In 
general, the traditional autonomy of German universities makes it difficult to incorporate 
their facilities in long-range national policy planning (Jobst, Personal Communication, 
1982). 

S tate Educational Assistance for Adult Learners ' 

Several mechanisms of federal financial assistance are available to help adult learners. 
Conspicuous among these is the Labor Promotion Act. Under the provisions of this law, 
workers may receive grant monies equal to 80% of their last net income for vocational re 
training in cases of job obsolescence as well as additional funds to cover tuition and 
study materials. This law also provides support for further education for those not chang- 
ing occupations. This law was designed to assist currently unemployed workers and retrain 
them in specific areas of national need. This act also provides funds for those who are 
unemployed and in times of high unemployment much money is diverted to this purpose. In 
order to qualify for this assistance a worker must have actively sought employment for a 
, / period of one year. 

Another innovative mechanism of federal assistance in Adult Education concerns the prepa- 
ration of military retirees for reassimilat ion to civilian life in specific occupations. A 
member of the military is eligible for retirement after 12 years of service. He will 
receive a cash lump sum of approximately $10,000 at that time and is eligible for enrollment 
at one of two military universities in Hamburg or Munich. There he will be trained in an 
area of civilian employment and earn a widely respected certificate at the same time 
(Fritsch, H. , Personal Communication, 1982). Tuition is subsidiJ^ed by the government. 

Students attending Folk High Schools also receive some subsidy from both the community 
in which the school is located and the "Lander" or "state" in which the community is 
located. Folk High School's tuition is relatively inexpensive at approximately 60 DM per 
course in view of these supports. 

Since 1980 the University of Dortmund has administered the "Altenakadamie, " a program 
designed to open the universities to adults without the necessary formal prerequisites. 
These students, age 45 to 72, are enrolled as "guest students" and pay a minimal fee of 
7*^ DM per t>emester. The curriculum includes nonpreprof essional interdisciplinary studies; 
the program is heavily subsidized by the Ministry of Science and Education and the German 
counterpart of our own National Institute on Aging (Veelken, L., Personal Communication, 
1982). A one-semester orientation program familiarizes these students with facilities, 
resources, and general characteristics of university life. Generally, these students are 
enthusiastic and industrious, are grateful for a long-overdue opportunity to learn, avidly 
pursue refresher courses, and can be seen to approach mid-life with equanimity and self- 
assurance in view of this novel, challenging opportunity. 
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During the 1981-82 academic year the Fernuniversit'at > West Germany's foremost vehicle 
of correspondence education, had 22>000 students taking courses. The average student age 
Ls 26 years and 80% of them have jobs; most take courses in preparation for a second 
career. The expense of these courses (about $100 per course)^ their rigor, and the nec- 
essary time commitment dissuade the recreational adult learner. These courses are soundly 
conceived, carefully prepared, and assessed by a panel of specialists before they are 
offered (Fritsch, H., Personal Communication, 1982). Before beginning the course, the 
student is mailed a pre-study questionnaire describing the nature of independent-study 
and solicits information about the student's study habits, work and family commitmei^ts, 
and background level of education. The student is asked to describe his personal circum- 
stances and to reflect upon the ways in which. these might be affected by significant time 
investments in private study. On the basis of this profile, the student is sent a candid 
assessment of his potential to learn satisfactorily in a correspondence situation; this 
information is offered non-judgmentally . 

In general, the offerings of the Fernuniversitat are intended for serious, goal- 
oriented students who have well-developed skills in independent scholarship. They are 
not the type of students who can enroll in a full-time academic program without considering 
their families and jobs. ' 

Summary ^ 

Gennan adult education is comprised of a wealth and diversity of specialized sectorsi 
with seemingly little coordination of these several institutions. However, effort and 
funds have been recently allotted to the necessary articulation of these formidable 
resources; the Working Group of University Adult .Educators (AUE) was formed in 1969 with 
this objective. This organization is concerned with both philosophical and administra- 
tive asp^ts of ^idult education while at the same time offering a retraining course for 
educators yho want to work exclusively with adults (Hegar, H., Personal Communication, 
1982). Significantly, AlIE's programs allow for accomplished practitioners of business, 
industry, ^nd government to earn a prestigious teaching credential and become an integral 
p£hM;ofp/high qua,lity adult education faculty. This organization publishes reports of 
its research projects, circulates questionnaires and interprets the feedback, and acts as 
a general clearinghouse in adult education while at the same time acting as a coherent 
voice of advocacy in the, larger national political arena. 

A particularly interesting and flexible aspect of German adult education involves the 
variety of widely respected certificates and diplomas which may be earned during short, 
intensive periods of study. Adults need not return to universities for prolonged degree- 
oriented curricula; they need not leave their jobs or relocate their families for the sake 
of further study. Meaningful credentials may be earned through the T?ernuniversitat or 
local Folk High Schools. This flexibility and diversity seems an attractive and even 
necessary innovation deserving serious and thorough consideration in America. 

German adult education, although highly specialized, lacks organizational cohesion. 
Despite this, the Federal Republic of Germany is affording its citizens a wealth of oppor- 
tunities for lifelong learning, vocational retraining, and the certification of competency 
renewal. 
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INTERNATIONAL STRATEGIES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
ADULT EDUCATION: A REVIEW AND CRITIQUE 



William M. Rivera 



Abstract 



This paper clarifies connect ipns among policy, planning, and 
evaluation, especially as associated with intergovernmental 
strategies for the development of adult education. Jn doing 
so, the paper argues first th-'^t the advancement of adult, .edu- 
cation policy leads inevitably to "system," i.e., integration 
into public (government-mandated) education systems. Secondly, 
manpower development is examined as an adult education planning 
strategy and found limited; in this regard, the "cultural" 
approach to planning is reviewed. Evaluation is then analyzed 
not as a process or tool but as an expression of the values 
underlying policy and planning. Accordingly, the focus of 
intergovernmental agency evaluations on cost statistics is 
criticized as an inadequate measure of the merit of adult 
education programs. 

While intended as a review and critique of intergovernmental 
strategies, this paper hopes to draw further attention to 
national issues in adult education and to foster consideration 
of the impact of international strategies on adult education 
policy, planning and evaluation. 



Few critical assessments of international adult education policies, planning and pro- 
grammatic practices exist. An exception, to my knowledge, is the frank and open discussion 
of The Experimental World Literacy Programme endorsed by the EWLP sponsors: Unesco and the 
United Nations Development Programme (1). Otherwise, most critical comment has been in the 
form of attacks on the general lack of power and lugubrious modus operandi of international 
organizations, attacks which often fail to recognize that the U.N. Agencies and other inter- 
governmental bodies are purposely limited in their powers by their Member States and this 
limitation in turn affects the procedural cautiousness^ procrastination and ponderousness 
for which the organizations a're known. Unesco, for instance, has been described as an 
elderly lady with multiple long skirts who will not be hurried. But this criticism of the 
intergovernmental organizations themselves is, in my view, misaimed and wrongheaded; it 
overlooks the present inevitability of the limitations of international organizations, since 
Member States want it that way. 

More significant and less treated are the explicit and implicit purposes and goals of 
intergovernmental organizations as they relate to adult education as an aspect, of national 
development. A review of these purposes and goals seems apt because it reflects » I would 
argue, the major global perspectives on adult education's viable role in national develop- 
ment. Ultimately, it is society's attitude toward education which determines the way in 
which education's contribution to society is perceived, and often enough this perception is 
actualized through institutionalized expressions of a people's social philosophy. The 
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efforts of iiiLcnuit ional organizations to influence social attitudes as well as institu- 
tional deveiopmenL** toward education of adults, and the way in which these efforts are 
advanced, is this paper's general subject. 

In reviewing international policies, planning and programmatic practices, I critique 
certain aspects of each and briefly indicate additional concerns and other options for the 
development of adult education, i argue that the . intergovernmental organizations, despite 
occasional rhetoric to the contrary, are bent on institutionalizing adult education 
"systems" across the globe — a position which deserves considerable analysis and discussion 
for it implies significant and long-range consequences. These implications are not lessened 
by the fact that international organizations present nation states with specific optioiiS for 
the development of adult education systems. 

Planning is the result of policy — explicit or implicit — and the determinant of program 
development and, by extension, the guidepost for programmatic practjc s, such as evaluation, 
educational planning today reflects concerns with national developm;in^ , especially economic 
priorities. Since I am speaking from the vantage point of an American whose national system 
is a federal one with undulating debate over state's rights, a distinction' between 
"national" and "nationwide" is in order. The latter terminology was originally used in the 
late 1960s b> James Bryant Conant. (2) to distinguish between federal (national) and states- 
initiated (nationwide) policy for education. The United States remains one of the few 
feder;il systems in the world with a fundamentally decentralizjed system of education, a 
system which appeared to be moving toward greater centralization over the fifty-year period 
from 1930 to 1980, culminating in the in.Tugurt.tion of the U. S. Department of Education in 
1980. With the election of President Reagan^,, this "trend" appears to be reversed. But the 
value of planning for educational development remains, especially as it purports to foster 
economic well-being. 

The third facet of this paper's discussion highlights the circularity of the process 
of polic\ formulation, planning and program development, emphasizing that evaluation is 
always undertaken with a view to facilitating planning or policy formulation (or change) . 
In recognizing the s; »,.ioses between evaluation and planning and. between evr''uation and 
policy formulation, the present paper underlines the impracticality of over-valuing short- 
term, economic indicators of program success in an area of social concern, such as adult 
education, where success ultimately depends on long-range outcomes and impact. 

The paper concludes its review and anctlysis by empliasizing the options that exist 
internationally for formulating policies for adult education, for designing plans that 
approach adult education as a "cultural" as well as economic factor in national development, 
and for evaluating adult-education programs in ways that take cognizance of, but don't 
ovcrvaluate, short-term cost statistics. 

Khilc clarifying connections among policy, planning and evaluation at the international 
level, in this paper I hope to add to, and possibly advance, discussion about the concepts 
and practices currently dominant at the international level regarding adult education for 
national development. One of my intentions is to underline the significance of interna- 
tional activities with respect to adult education and their meaning for adult education 
policy development, program planning and evaluative research at national levels. I hope 
that some of the critique in this paper will fortify the convictions of those who question 
some of the present developments in adult education and seek to widen discussion about 
national directions with regard to adult educational policy, program planning and evalua- 
tive practices. 

DEVELOPMENT BY POLICY 

In the preceding introduction, I suggest that three international strategies aimed at 
developing adult education deserve attention. The first and foremost is the advancement of 
policies for adult <^ducation. 
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Numerous declarations and documents at the international level recommend the develop- 
ment of national policies to enhance education for adults. The 1960, Second International 
Conference of Adult Education (Montreal) concluded its sessions with a Declaration on Adult 
Education calling on all governments to "....treat adult education as a necessary part of 
the educational provision of every country (3). 

Since the Montreal Conference there has been another: The Third International Confer- 
ence of Adult Education (Tokyo, 1972) and a Fourth In the offing, planned for 1984. Unesco 
has published voluminously on adult education, advocating policy development. In 1976, the 
General Conference of Unesco approved at its 19th Ses.>ion held in Nairobi, Kenya, an inter- 
na clonal P^e c o mmendation for the Development of Adult Education (4) , to which I will return 
shortly. 

Other international organizations have been equally active fostering similar strategies 
in favor of national planning and budgeting for adult education. The Education Committee 
of the Organization of Economic Cooperation and Develppment (OECD) has advocated the devel- 
opment of Recurrent Education systems. In 1975, the Committee issued a document titled: 
Fr amework for Comprehensive Policies for Adult Education (5). This document argues that: 
"Ln order to ensure an equitable distribution of non traditional learning opportunities, a 
rational and egalitarian development plan, centrally conceived but not necessarily centrally 
controlled, would seem to be called for" (6). 

The connection between policies and system is inevitable. As one specialist in the 
foundations of education puts it: "Educational policy is always policy for the educational 
system" (7). 

Educational policy is always policy for the educational system. It is important to 
state this proposition as a starting point, in part to undermine the rhetoric that gener- 
ally accompanies calls for "system" with assurances of the adult's freedom to avoid, engage 
in or withdraw from educational experiences as desired. Already, however, the imposition 
of education on certain adults, such as professionals, is an accepted social norm in some 
countries. Mandatory continuing adult education becomes a cause for some in a field in 
which the key word to date has been "voluntary". Along with the recognition that adults 
can learn, and the assumption that adults want to learn, the notion that adults should 
learn "for their own good" is entering contemporary social philosophy. 

Whatever the ultimate nature of adult education will be, whether its pencliant be 
positivistic, humanistic or some other perspective on development, the most likely truth is 
that it will become part of a bigger, if not better, education system. The point here is 
not to take sides as to whether or not major policies should be developed by nations, nor 
whether or not adult education activities should be comprehensively systematized by way of 
these policies, but rather that the ultimate outcome of policy is system. The strategy of 
international organizations in this regard deserves full attention and further debate. 

DEVELOPMENT BY PLANNING 

The second major strategy which intergovernmental agencies employ for the development 
of adult education is planning. Educational planning ex'^erienced "astonishing rapid devel- 
opment" (8) following IJW-II and during the 1950s and 1960s and continues to expand among 
governments seeking to approach the problem of national growth and rational , but not neces- 
sarily realizable, plans. 

Educational planning is generally considered as a continuous government responsibility. 
Planning, according to Norwegian Director Eide of the Secretariate for the Planning of Edu- 
cation and Research in the Ministry of Education in Oslo, aims at: 

a) rapid adaption of government policies to changing conditions, 

b) greater coherence in the formulation of government policies, and. 
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c) Increased use of research as an aid in developing rational 
government policies (9). 

Eide hypothesizes that the above three aims are related to trends in modern societies, 
and these trends emphasize the need for a more rapid adaption of government policies to 
changing conditions, the demand for greater coherence in the formulation of government poli- 
cies, and increased use of applied research. But the trends of one country or even a set of 
countries are not necessarily those of all countries. In the United States, for example, 
emphasis ^on educational planning is increasing. Some of the fifty states separately and 
through mutual projects for educational development — such as the Lifelong Learning Project 
of the Education Commission of the States (ECS), are actively working to develop policy, 
planning and evaluation for adult education. 

Given this symbiosis,, the scope and goals of educational planning as related to policy 
take on an even closer significance. Closer since the process of educational planning is a 
preparing of a set of decisions for future action, and these decisions are an outgrowth and 
reflection of policy as well as an interpretation and determinant of policy. In short, the 
separation of planning from policy through specialized treatments in -the literature is use- 
ful for purposes of understanding the different processes of planning and policy formulation 
(and change), but ignores the necessary interdependence between them. Educational plans 
like bacteria that live in the gut of herbivorous mammals, aid in the digesting of matter 
bitten off by policy. At the same time, planning gives ditection to policy's appetite 
through "feedback", pardon the pun. 

The scope of educational planning is fixed by the framework within which it is defined. 
For example, educational planning may be treated as an adjunct or subhead of general econ- 
omic planning. Or, it may be considered as a function of the aims and operations of educa- 
tion, in which case economic elements are only one aspect of a function which is manifold 
and complex. 

DEVELOPMENT BY EVALUATION 

The third major strategy by which international agencies seek to develop adult educa- 
tion is through evaluation, to ascertain a program's worth, or plan for its improvement and 
possible expansion. 

Evaluation, like planning, is a process as well as a tool; it is a process unlike those 
of policymaking and planning although its functions are symbiotic with both planning and 
policy. Evaluation serves for policy formulation or for planning — whether in national edu- 
cational planning or specific educational program plans. Its process generally involves a 
judgment based on a study of any one, or any combinations, of the following: a) comparison 
of performance against some standard, b) effectiveness by way of impac*:, and c) efficiency 
through cost analysis and comparison with other programs'. As its process is manifold, its 
value as a tool is fixed by the framework within which it is cast. 

Intergovernmental agencies, (as well as those of national governments), are concerned 
about accountability of adult education programs, specifically their economic benefits. It 
isn't program activities, participation figures or modern practices that are at issue £er 
se, but economic benefits through earnings or savings. Accordingly, much emphasis in evalu- 
ations is placed on the program's economic impact, and also on its cost. 

By way of illustrating intergovernmental ideas about the purpose, role and practice of 
adult education program evaluations, I choose an outstanding and one of the largest inter- 
national adult education programs to date, one in which cross-cultural evaluation was under- 
taken over ten years (although left unanalyzed on a continuing basis) in eleven participat- 
ing countries; The Experimental World Literacy Program. 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

In this paper, I review and critique three major strategies by international agencies 
for the development of adult education worldwide. Underscored are what I see as the narrow 
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approach to education and the short-sighted, and perhaps even misguided, concern with eco- . 
nomic correlations. While understandable, this approach and concern skew the full meaning 
and significance of education. In a sense, they doom adult education to failure since, as 
some critics claim, there may be "no correlation between education and economic development, 
between production and jobs, between planning and training" (10). 

Thus, the predominance of economic over other concerns of education — such as equity, 
participant progress, achievement, the development of intellectual autonomy, critical con- 
sciousness, etc. — may be wrongheaded. Notwithstanding, there is today a strong focus 
politically on economics and programmatically on efficiency, and a trend in that direction 
appears likely for the coming decade (11), unless other determinations are forthcoming. 
Perhaps this trend is inevitable, especially for those countries without a tradition of 
Individualism, pluralism and citizen participation in political and socio-economic process. , 
But for those nations with such traditions, it appears to me that the focus is short-sighted 
both with respect to the multiplicity of education's national development functions and to 
education's final purposes of which program management is only one though significant • 
concern. 
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COMMUNICATION CHANNELS AND SOURCES OF AGRICULTURAL INFORMATION 
UTILIZED BY FARMERS IN THE FARMING SYSTEMS PROTOTYPE 
AREAS OF SILOE, NYAKOSOBA, AND MOLUMONG IN LESOTHO 



Thomas F. Trail 



Abstract 

A Baseline Survey of the Lesotho Fanning Systems Research 
(FSR) prototype areas was carried out in I98I. The basic 
extension purpose of the study was to identify better 
methods of providing agricultural? technical information 
^ to farmers. The opinions of ^ ^71 farmers were surveyed to 

determine: I) What communications channels farmers In 
the three prototype areas used to learn about agricul- 
tural information, and 2) what channels or sources of 
agricultural information were preferred by farmers. Pri- 
mary sources of agricultural information used were: 
radio, extension agents, and blood relatives. The pre- 
ferred sources of agricultural information were: Exten- 
sion agents, pitsos, and radio. 

INTRODUCTION 

Background of the Study 

The Baseline Survey of the Lesotho Farming Systems Research (FSR) prototype areas 
was a collaborative effort of the Lesotho Ministry of Agriculture (MOA) Research Division 
and Washington State University's Farming Systems Research -Project. The project, imple- 
mented in 1979, is principally designed "to create more productive agricultural enterprise 
mixes which are acceptable to farmers, sensitive to farmers' management abilities, appro- 
priate to the resources available, and protective of the land use. 

The project blends the need for a practical research base with the needs to extend 
these technological findings to the people who need them most — the farmers. The project's 
thrust is adaptive on-the-farm demonstrations to stimulate farmer interest and adoption. 

Establishment of a research and information base which is sensitive to existing 
farming conditions, practices, and attitudes demands a deep understanding of the current 
farming situation. There was some data available in Lesotho to contribute to this need, 
although very little of it described farming systems in the ecological areas to which FSR^ 
is assigned. The MOA Research Division's FSR team decided to supplement what was already 
known about prototype area farming systems, as well as their own background experiences by 
conducting a sample survey of the areas concerned. The survey was conducted from January 
to April of 1981. 
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Prototype Ac oQS 



Three FSR prototype areas were designated by the government of Lesotho. These 
areas represented the three ecological regions of Lesotho in which applied farming systems 
research is taking place. The areas were: 1) The Mountain Area — Molumong. Situated in 
the Mokhotlong District and covers about 18,000 acres. It includes a total of 26 villages 
and 655 households; 2) The Foothill Area — Nyakosoba. It is situated in the Maseru Dis- 
trict and encompasses about 14,800 acres. Included are 41 villages and 1,044 households; 
and 3) The Lowland Area — Siloe. Situated in the Mohales Hoek District and includes about 
23,500 acres. There are 40 villages and 1,231 households. 

Purpose 

*^ The exterfsion and Communication purpose of the Baseline Study was to identify 
better methods of providing agricultural technical information to farmers. Farmers were 
surveyed to determine: 1) what communications channels fairmers in the three prototype 
areas used to learn about agricultural information, and 2) what channels or sources of 
agricultural information were preferred by farmers. 

Methods 

The FSR Baseline Survey was conducted using the personal interview technique and a 
structured Lesotho language questionnaire. Interviews were conducted with 14% to 18% 
sample of household heads or managers in each prototype area. Data collection was. accom- 
plished by establishing a research division, "trainer team" who in turn trained a different 
team of village interviewers in each of the three prototype areas. Members of the trainer 
team axso assumed responsibility for interviewer training, questionnaire development, data 
collection and preparation for an analysis. 

Training of Trainers 

A core of r esearch d ivision staff participated in seven days of orientation on how 
to implement the survey and how to train village interviewers for data oollection. The 
course was organized so that trainers would experience the concepts they would eventually 
teach in the field. A variety of training techniques were used in order to expose parti- 
cipants to methods they could apply to interviewer training. The trainer team eventually 
developed and carried out a comparable course for village interviewers. 

The Sample 

Part of the sample was drawn during the "training of the trainer.^" course. This 
activity was incorporated into the training program in order that trainers would better 
understand how the sample was selected. Previous to the training course, the research 
division rural sociology staff visited the three prototype areas and listed every village, 
chief, and household. In each prototype area every household was assigned a number. 
There were a total of 2,900 households in the three prototype areas. An arbitrary deci- 
sion was made to assure that the final sample he no less than 15% of the total. ^ 

Analysis of the Data 

Once the data was available to the Research Division in computer printout form, 
members of the staff analyzed the data pertinent to the Extension and Communications part 
of the study. Most of the data was analyzed by prototype area. It was felt that with the 
many differences observed concerning responses of the household heads of the three areas 
that an examination of the data in this form was the most useful way to structure the 
study of the analysis. Data was presented in percentage form. 
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RESULTS 

I 

Identify the Local Extension Agent j t 

Only 24.2% of all household heads in the sample could identify the local agent by 
name. A total of 8.6% indicated they knew the person but not by name. There were sharp 
contrasts between prototype areas. A total of 56.5% of the household heads in the<, 
Molumong area identified the local agent by name as contrasted with the Nyakosoba area 
where only 2.6% of those interviewed could identify th^ agent. 

Primary Source of Agricultural Information 

Approximately 51% of the sample could identify someone who was a source of agricul- 
tural information and 18.4% could identify a second source. Sixty-eight percent of the 
household heads in Molumong identified someone aS' a source of agricultural information. 
The person most often named was the Extension agent. A total of 34% of those in Nyakosoba / 
identified a person as a source of agricultural information. Blood relatives (34%) were 
the source most frequently mentioned. In Siloe, respondents reported blood relatives 
(38%) and Extension agents (35%) as the most frequently consulted persons. 

♦ *• t 

Radios in Homes ^ 

A total of 43.3% of the household heads interviewed reported having a radio in 
their home. Radios in homes by area were: Siloe (52.6%), Nyakosoba (42.5%), and Molumong 
(30.4%). Radios in working condition by area were: Siloe (89%), Nyakosoba (91.2%), and 
Molumong (94.3%). 

Sources of Agricultural Informatio n 

Overall, 57% of the heads of households in the sample areas had heard useful agri- 
cultural information from a source during the past year* On the other hand, 43% indi- 
cated they had not heard any useful agricultural information from any source during the 
year. A total of 68.6% of the respondents in the Siloe area reported hearing useful 
information during the past year. This contrasted with only approximately 50% of the 
respondents in the Nyakosoba and Molumonj; areas reporting hearing useful information 
from any source during the year. 

Sources of Useful Agricultural Information 

Again, it should be pointed out that only 57% of the respondents from tho entire 
sample indicated hearing any useful information from any source during the past year. In 
the Molymong area, respondents reported the following: pitsos (47%), radio (47%), and 
Extension workers (35%) as the specific sources of useful agricultural information heard 
during the pear. Pitsos are village meetings. 

Respondents in Nyakosoba indicated that 70% of them learned useful agricultural 
information over the radio. Pitsos (38%), other individuals (28%), and clinics (17%) 
were the other sources identified. Extension workers were only mentioned by 3% of the 
sample in Nyakosoba. 

Pitsos (51%) were the most frequent source mentioned by the household heads in 
Siloe as a source of useful agricultural information for the past year. Other useful 
sources mentioned were clinics (15%), extension workers (19%), and other Individuals 
(12%). 

\ 
\ 
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IVeferred Sjnirc e of Receiving Agricultural Information 

Approximately 59% of the Molumong sample indicated that extension workers were 
their most preferred source of receiving agricultural information. Ot^her sources were: 
pitsos (11%), radio (8%), pamphlets (8%), and demonstrations (7%)xl*J_ 

Household heads in Nyakosob^a also preferred receiving agricultural information from 
aKtension agents (64%). This was of interest since only 3% of the respondents had reported 
knowing the extension worker or had had contact with an extension worker during . ''the year. 
Other sources mentioned were: radio (10%), FTC course (7%), and pitsos (lOJo) . I 



Almost 70% of the respondents in Si-loe indicated extension wprker a^^^ their sources 
of receiving agricultural information. Other sources mentioned were: radip (9%), pitsos 
(9%), and pamphlets (8%). j 
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IMPLICATIONS 



Two basic concerns were addressed in this study,. These were: 1) what communica- 
tions channels and sources do household heads in the three prototype areas use to learn 
libout agricultural information? and 2) what are the preferred channels and sources of 

agricultural information? / 

^/ 
t 

The study showed that approximately 70% of the respondents in the sample could not 
identify their extension agent. A majority of those who could identify their agent indi- 
cated their most recent contact had been during the past one to three months. There was 
a significant contrast between respondents in the Molumong and Nyakosoba areas in terms of 
knowing their local agent. A total of 56.5% of the Molumong respondents c^()uld identify 
dieir extension agent in contrast to 2.6% of the respondents in Nyakosoba,' 

The development and implementation of a successful farming systems^* program must 
involve close contact with researchers, extension agents, and farmers. 'jChe evidence from 
this study indicates a very low level of agent contact in Nyakosoba. Ef,forts must be made 
to expand FSR personnel contact in the prototype areas in order to accelerate agricultural 
development. • / 

Primary sources of agricultural information were studied. Only/51% of the total 
sample could identify someone who was a source of information. The ex^cension agent was 
mentioned most frequently in Molumong and blood relatives in Nyakosoba and Siloe. These 
findings suggest that ways of improving the flow of agricultural information via blood 
relatives may be useful. 

The radio as a channel and source of agricultural information was the subject of 
this study. Regular agricultural news is broadcast in Lesotho to farmers in che prototype 
areas. Only 43% of household heads interviewed reported having radios. According to the 
respondents about 90% of their radios were in working order^. 

The radio has been used as an effective channel of agricultural information in 
Columbia and in the Masagana 99 program in the Philippines. The GOL might consider 
expanding the number of radios in the prototype areas. There is also literacy education 
via radio taking place over Radio Lesotho in cooperation with the^ Lesotho Distant Teaching 
Centre. Agricultural news programs might be utilized as a vehicle in literacy education. 

A number of questions concerned Radio Lesotho, the principal radio station broad- 
casting news in the three areas. Radio reception was reported generally as clear or 
variable. About 47% of the respondents indicated they listened to Radio Lesotho. These 
respondents listened to Radio Lesotho more frequently in their homes and in the homes of 
neighbors. 
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Research from the Basic Agricultural Project in Guatemala, and' Masagana 99 in the 
Philippines indicates that farmers can learn about new agricultural practices via radio 
alone". In the . Guatemala study by using radio alone, fanners in the experimental areas 
showed a 31% increase' in making recommended changes than in the control areas. This 
approach is enhanced by tho use of key contact farmers trained by extension agents. The 
contact farmers mc^t with groups of farmers in their communities and listened to agricul- 
tural recommendations broadcast by radio. Farming Systems recommendations could be broad- 
cast over Radio Lesotho to farmers in the prototype areas. The use of contact farmers with 
groups of farmers using radio might be explored as an educational approach to further FSR 
programs . 

Radio Lesotho listeners preferred to listen to news, music, nutrition and agricul- 
tural news programs. Focusing the message in a more personal and meaningful manner can 
attract more listeners. Adapting stories and plays to agricultural information is a means 
to convey agricultural information in an interesting manner to farmers. This was done in 
the Ivory Coast with great success. This offers some possibilities for Radio Lesotho. 

Although response rates varied between the three areas, pitsos, radio and extension 
agents were most frequently mentioned as sources of information. The implications are 
that continuing educational efforts with radio and pitsos should be utilized and improved. 
These sources may be the most effective in the awareness of interest stage in tho accep- 
tance and adoption of FSR technology and recommendations. This should be reinforced by 
individual and group contacts with an extension agent. 

Extension workers were by far the most preferred source of receiving agricultural 
information (59%). This was even true in the Nyakosoba area where only 3% of the respon- 
dents knew their local agent by name. The implications are that recruitment, training, 
plactiment and support of extension agents in the prototype areas coupled with more effec- 
tive use of radio, pitsos, demonstrations and clinics should enhance the diffusion of FSR 
technology and recommendations. 
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TIIR ADULT BASIC FIDUCATION TEAC^ffiR IN KOTJAIT 



Roy A. Weaver 
Abdullah 'i. Al-Sheik' 

Abstract 

The nurpose of this study was to describe Adult Basic Education teachers 
in seven centers in Kuwait City.' Case studv and survev methods were 
used to gather data concemlnp the cultural backfrround of teachers, the 
Planned curriculum, the status of teachers and their auality of, life. 
Preliminary results sug/rest the cultural baclcp:round of non-Kuwaiti 
teachers has little effect on their instructinr or coT^nunicatin^r v.^ith 
Kuwaiti students; there is alnost po variety in classroon instruction 
and materials— the use of a text ner course and chalk talk are dominant. 
^^hile /generally positive about their status and the quality of their 
life, non-Kuwaiti -teachers are sensitive about salary differentialr^ 
which T^rovide Kuwaiti teachers with more lncor.e for the same servicof^. 

HISTORICAl/ BAGKOROl':iD 

Ailulb Hasic Education (Ai^E) in Kuwait had its beginninp in 1958, when adult educators 
fror "^^ilestine and Krynt were fjrst invited to Kuwait. ' At .that time, the Ministry of 
ooclal Affairs was assiemed the task of establii.-;hinjj evening classes for adults. 

Aoult learners were ?rovidGd with the sare educational ratorials as those used by 
^^riniary school children, and the Dro^^rans were house:! in facilities annexe'l to the t^rimary 
schoclri. Three hundred and fifty a.'iult learners participated in the ABH) prorram in the 
^''irst; Yoar. Two ABE centers were CDoned. '\ r.ei'e throe thousand dollarc were conmitied to 
*'he v^ropran • ^ 

The second stare ^BF develorpent last^^ from 19^)0 io 19'^3. Durinr this reriotj, 
t'iO "inistry of Education assumed responsibility for e:<pandino- opportunities for evoninr 
class students and for encourarinr narticination. The '^'inistr^;- developed a 'colitlcal 
ca^paien intended to ret illiterate? to willfullv and voluntarily -participate in PJ".? 
classes. Establishing coopulsory primary education, the Minlstrv set in rlace a ^on^uil 
^rstciP ^or up^radin^^ the conpetencies of citi?ions. The ^^inictrv appealed to the relipious 
beliefs of citiTiens, by eauatin/r a bettor education with desirable relifious behavior. Tv 
lO^^^S ■^>1')0,0no ^ad been comjnitted to cducatinr adults rjid 12,?23 nales and 1,3^*5 fe^aalos 
were enrolled in evenin^r classes. 

?he third sta^^e of ABE development be^an in with further e>a^an.sion of prorra;/s 
for adults. As of 19^0, ^750, 000 was beinr*' spent on Profrrar^.s for adult learners. By 
1^'??, rale enroll:nont had dropped to 6, ^9^- while female enrollment had increased to 5,0^6. 
( Journal of Literacy and Adult Education , 198Q) Current ^rovemment emphasis on educatinr 
r'clults was hi^hlirhted in 1921 when the Amir (President) issued a law which made adult 
education compulsory. The law stressed: (1) each Kuwaiti should participate in the 
literacv movement; (2) literacv would be compulsory/ for all Kuwaiti a^es 1^ to ^^: 
(3) persons finishing" the ABE pro/rram should pet either a promotion or a raise; (^0 the 
<TOvemmont has a ri^rht to fire those citizens vjho do not participate in che literacy move- 
laent or vrho do not attend classes re^rularly; and (5) it is illegal to hire or to promote 
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illlte^fite. ^orsons ^ IluuaU Todav , 1081). 

TTiE mVi BARlf" EDUCATION PROGRAM 

rivaniiiatlon Of The ABE Prorram 

VltMn the Ministrv of Education the Deoartnont of Literacy is r6sT)onsible for 
education?! rpoirrCTS for adults. An independent denartn^ent, its administrator niav 
Tjt.f.cririe aixy decision affectinr t>ie education of adults. Simervisors of ABF Drocrains i^e&t 
or a veekly basis vith tejichers and discuss rrO'7ross tov/ard Foals within the classroor.s ard 
t:*e schools. A rcnthlv meeting is held with the adr.inistrator of the denartment in order 
to '^rr.i^or and evaluate adrdnistration, teachinfr, and adult student Participation in the 
'^vc '^^r^P . 

The A?n prorrran consists of three levels. The first level is equivalent to first thru 
fourth, trrades in an elenentaiy school/' Classes at this level meet three periods a day. The 
'^ocond level— called the intemediate level— is equivalent to a "jun-ior hi/rh" and holds 
classes four rjoriods a day. The third level is ecuivaient to a ''iii^rh school'* and also 
holds classes for four periods. All classes meet five nights a week, Saturday through 
^iednesdav. Classes be^^ln at 3 p.n. The curriculum is comprised of three subject areas: 
arith.Ti8tic, Arabic lanfuaqe (readinr and writing) and Isleric religion. At each level these 
sup-^octs are tau^-^ht in greater dor.th. No additional courses are offered. 

Objectives Cf The APE Prorram 

Prof-rram objectives include the followinr: 

(1) providinr^ learners with the skills 0^ reading, vrritinr pud 
numeracy; 

(2) getting learners accustonied to the habits of conscious readin/r, 
^ood listening and sound exnression of thought: 

(3) develooinf and consolidating their ability to think 
independently; 

(^0 raisinfr their awareness toward the importance of science: ani, 
(5) Dromotin^ their self-confidence and ability to learn and rrorress. 
(Al-Rawi, 1980) 

Teaching In The i^BB Program 

^Jach year in June the Ministry of Education ^'orr.s a committee, headed by the Under- 
jecrctary for ?ocial Work and Teaching, to hire teachers for the next academic year. This 
committee tours the Arab world, especially Erypi and Syria. The comm.ittee runs advertise- 
ments in newspapers in man>^ covintries in an attemrt to lure rcrsons to teach in Kuwait. 
The reouirements for non-Kuvjaiti teacher include: (1) the Bachelor cf Science or Bachelor of 
Arts derree, {i) teaching background, (3) willin^rness to reside in Kuwait and (^) agreement 
with the beliefs of Kuv/aiti society. Table I belovj gives a brealcdown on teachers of adults. 

Teachers are assigned to teach at the elementary or seconde.rj'^ school level based on 
rricr teaching experience. Thereafter, thev arc Invited to teach adults supplemental to 
their primary aaytime assicrjncnts . Host of these teachers have no experience in teaching 
adults. Often, they take additional work to make rore money. 
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The base salary for befinnin^ Kuwaiti teachers is $900 per month plus $1?0 per month 
for the spouse and t^^O per month for each child. The base salary for beginning non-Kuwaiti 
teachers is $700 per month, with similar but lesser family benefits. At each service level 
of teaching Kuwaiti teachers receive a larger income than non-Kuwaiti teachers. 

PJ2SEAPCH QU^JSTIClIvS 

In this studv, we sought data for describing: the following four research questions: 

(1) Uow does the cultural bacferound of the non-Kuwaiti teacher 
affect what occurs in the ABE classroom? 

(2) How do ABE teachers plan the ABE classroom instruction and 
cuiTicultui:? 

(3) How does the status of the ABE teacher contribute to behavior 
in the ABE classroom? 

W How does the AJ3E teacher's quality of life influence classrocra 
behavior? 

TIIEOPJSTICAL PERSPECTP/E 

The Culture Of The ABK Teacher 

Historically, the majority of teachers in Kuwait have been from other counbries. We 
theorized that while these non-Kuwaiti teachers would sDeak the same lanfjuage as Kuwaiti 
adult learners, they would communicate vrith different accents, habits, customs in irind. 
Ue vrondered how cultural differences might get nlaved out in the classroom. 

The Classroom As A Planned Environment 

ABC teachers are assifmed goals and objectives by the ^'inistry of Education and are 
expected to carry them out. Likewise, thev have been instructed to use Ministry-Selected 
tonics and textbooks. For the most Dart, the Planning occurs at the tor ap/t filters down 
to the teachers through their supervisors. 

We theorized that T^erhaos greater variety among ABE teachers occurs than has been 
assumed in the past. VJhile the organizational planning structure is clear on pacer, 
we theorized that ABE teachers may have developed supplementary materials for adults 
after vears of teaching them. From an instructional view, we theorized that ABE teachers 
nay have struck on the idea cf individualization, if not at least in some rather primitive 
form. In sum, we theorised that ABE teachers may have become more autonomous. 

The Role Of The ABE Teacher In Kuwaiti Society 

lie theorized that especially for non-Kuwaiti ABE teachers, who by virtue of being 
immigrant education laborers receive less pay and fewer benefits, teaching night classes 
might be viewed strictly as a money-making venture. Accordingly, we speculated that such 
a view might mean that teachers showed little concern for their students, did little 
planning, rarely involved students in classroom discussion and seldom— even unsystematically 
evali^ated student performance. 

Quality Of Personal Life 

Finallv, we theorized that the AE'? teachers' life outside the school might contribute 
to events in the classroom. In several ways, the attitude* of non-Kuwaiti teachers may be 
affected by out-of-school, circimstances. In a society with such a high standard of living, 
the income of teachers keeps them in a "middle class" buving power capacity, far below the 
na.lority of workers in Kuwait. Ilon-Kuwaiti teachers caruiot participate in the political 
process, neither in governmental elections nor in educational decision-making. Agree or 
not, these teachers must accept the dictates of someone else in order to remain in good 
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stoai with aubhorltios. 



MliTilOD m PPOCED^TPi; 

.A sur/ev and case stiKlv methodolopv vere selected f'or the stud^^ for several reasons. 
^Irst, while surveys enabled us bo ^^athor data ^rom a lar/jer number of teachers and 
£tu<^ents, ther6 vere irxate nroblens with tne tv/o 2!5-item instruments— one for teacherr? anJ 
one for ptu^'^nte. To be^in with both ABE teachers and students' have had few, if eny 
ovnnriences in ^illinr out survey forms of this tvDe; hence, fear and suspicion ni/jht have 
inton^ened to bias responses. Certainly, we discovered that ABS teachers were sonewhat 
threniene'] bv the survey. They thought the survey was a ^^Unistry of Education evaluation 
whose results nirht bo used to demote and fire some of then. Second, we had lisnited time 
set rside for field testinr: the instrument with ABE students. ficcordJ.n)?ly, we later found 
that lanpriafre in two items rendered them useless. Lan/?uaq-e presented a greater problem 
fro!n a research perspective. Both instnments had to be trejislated into Arabic," increasing 
chances for di.^tortion of meaning . Validation of data was left much more difficult to 
determine and noro onen to susuicion. 

i 

The case study method was used as well in hopes of overcoming some of the research 
di'^ficulties rjescribed above. An interview schedule was developed for administering to a 
selected crroup of students and teachers. A classroom observation form was designed for 
monitorinr teachers » performance. Throufrh his role as a narticipant observer— a teacher at 
one 0^ the centers, one of the researchers ket)t detailed notes on interactions and events 
providinfr data othen/ise not available through survey pethodolog;/. Each instnutient 
was desigTied around the four research Questions:, what happens in the ABE classroom as a- 
result of the teachers' cultural background, way in which they T)lan and carry out the 
curriculum and instruction, status and Quality of life as they impin;je on what happens in 
the cjftssroo.ni. 

Research Procedures 

There are seven APF schools in Kuwait City. Fortv-one teachers and 2^.? students were 
located for the study. The survev instrument, containing identical -questions for 2^ of the 

itens, was administered to all of the teachers'. All of the teacher sur/evs were returned. 
Sun.'^eys were returned by ^55 of the students. 

Tn one of the centers one of the researchers had teacher status. IJhile participating 
in 'the center he interviewed all of the ABE teachers. He also observed each classroom on 
throe occasions and used the desi^jned observation form. He kept a daily diary in order 
to note srecific conversations and to describe what he interpreted as particularly 
important daily events. 

Analysis Of Data 

In bhis paper, we were able to report percentafres of responses to the survey instrument 
for the ^1 teachers and 76 students. More sophisticated analyses, examining variances 
among teachers and between teachers and students in relation to research questions and 
iia-rfative emerginfr from observations, will be forthcoming. 

REPORT OF DATA 

In the following table we have summ.arized data from teacher and student surveys. Only 
responses to iters we have interpreted as providjnr insight to the research questions have 
been included. Ve have placed both teachers and students responses together in the table 
to allow for rough comparisons between the two ccroups. 
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TABLE II 

Comparison Of Teacher And Student Survey Responses * 
Item Teacher Responses (N = Hl) Student Responses (IT = 76) 
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SSTilCTSD ^IrfDINGS AIID TliEIH IMPLICATIO?IS 

The cultural background of ABE teachers studied does not apoear to nresent' difficulty 
either in comr,unicatinr with or instructing adult Kuwaiti learners, ^^ile both teachers 
."ind students penerally agreed that culture does affect the way a teacher teaches, we 
^oimd that such a conclusion is likely true for beginning: teachers fror outside Kuwait. 
Yet, the vast majority of ABE teachers have been in the classroom for 12 years or more. As 
a result, they have adjusted to workinr with Kuwaiti students. They have shed their native 
accents, do not display habits or oustor.s not readily accepted by Kuwaitis. Kbnetheloss, 
Muvraiti teachers and students uniformly agreed that they were more comfortable workin^^ 
with Kuwaitis, urging that more Kuwaiti teachers be trained as opposed to going outside 
the country to hire. 

He found that little autonomy was available for ABE teachers, ^sisic aritlimetic, 
language, and religion texts continue to be assi^od by the Ministry and required use for 
teachers. There was some disagreement between students and teachers as to the ievel of 
classroorn organization. Contributing factors to disorganisation included the energ;-;- level 
of teachers how teach all day and view the teaching of adults as less important than 
teachinr children and adults. The fact they are paid less per hour for instructing adults 
contributes to that feeling. To our surorise, we found that the average age of ABE 
students is 25. Some classes had 12-vear-olds duo to repeated failure in the regular 
iichool. In some classrooms, students would get up and leave in the middle of a session due 
to eiPDloyment schedules. In many classes, onlv half the students appeared on a given night, 
''ore attention should be devoted to individualiainr t^rograina, both in terms of curricular 
offerings but also scheduling class hours. By and large, adults continue to be taught in 
the sane wav as children and youth. 
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LEARNING THEORY AND DELIVERY SYSTEMS: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING METHODOLOGY IN THE 1980S 



— 4 ^ - Richard E. Lincoln 

,Abstract 

Characteristics of teaching methodology are determined, in part, by 
assumptions about learning that are drawn from psychology (learning 
theory). If psychologists change these assumptions, corresponding 
changes in the teaching/learning process—behavioral analysis, teach- 
ing strategies, delivery systems, and testing— may follow. 

c 

The educational scene of the 1980s will be characterized by signifi- 
cant shifts in methods of Instruction. This revolution in teachir^g 
methodology will be the direct result of two concurrent forces: an 
evolving change in th^ dominant learning theory and radical changes 
in the learning environment brought about by technological advances 
in the means of delivering education. * 

BEHAVIORAL LEARNING THEORY 

In the 1960s systematic insjrucjional development took place that was based on learning theory 
and was deeply rooted in and nourished by the behaviorist tradition. To understand many of the 
advances that occurred in the process of instruction in the 1960s anc* 5970s, one need only to review the 
basic tenets of behavioral theory. The schema below may prove useful: 

^ S 6 R 

Stimulus Organism Response 

Basically, learning was viewed as an outcome of a process in which a stimulus (instruction) 
impinges on an organism (the student), who produces a response (behavior— desirable or undesirable). A 
crucial point to be made here is that the organism in question— that is, the student— is perceived as 
essentially a passive recipient of .the stimulus or material to be learned. A significant practical 
advantage to viewing the student in such a manner is that it eliminates individual student differences, a 
large source of variance, and permits the instructional developer to concentrate on manipulating the 
instructional stimulus in order to produce the desired observable behavior. 

Behavioral theory assumes that any learning event, no matter how complex, may be des<cribed by 
systematically relating sets of stimuli to responses. References to events occurring within the learning 
organism are avoided. 

Undoubtedly one of the most, far-reaching influences of the 1960s-70s approach to instructional 
development was the introduction and widespread use of instructional objectives. Objectives are 
explicit descriptions of the intended outcomes of instruction. Since behaviorists believe responses to be 
the outcomes of instruction, objectives should describe those responses and they should be behavioral. 
An example integrating many of the points raised above might prove useful. The following instructional 
objeptive is typical of a behavioristically oriented teaching unit: ^ 

Given a prose passage with 10 grammatical or syntactical errors, the student will be able to 
detect and correct at least 8. 



Richard E. Lincoln, Ph.D», Hean, Examinations Division, The American College, 270 Bryn Mawr 
Avepue, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 19010 . 
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' inpHcations for Teac hing 

According to the behaviorist it is the response that is learned. Consequ^ently, instructional 
straiegies have featured drawing out the correct response and reinforcing it through feedback. This 
approach yielded a prescriptive strategy for designing instrjction: prepare instructional objectives, 
divide the material to be learned into small units, require the students to respond actively, sequence the 
instruction from simple to complex so that student errors are minimized, and so, on. Labeled the 
systems approach , this kind of instruction could be designed to produce a substantial degree of precision 
and control in the production of self-study and group learning activities. Perhaps the classic example of 
teaching materials inspired by behavioral theory is programmed instruction, which occasionally 
produced spectacular results in public education and in military and industrial settings. 

COGNITIVE LEARNING THEORY 

In the late 1970s instructional science began to shift its theoretical orientation to one based on* 
infor.Tiation-processing models of knowledge acquisition. The basic difference between the behavioral 
approach and the information-processing approach deals with how a learning event is to be described 
and what is to be emphasized. 

Recall that behavioral theory was depicted by this diagram: 

S O R 




Emphasis; 



Stimulus Organism Resoonse 

=j ♦ 



^n information-processing approach, in contrast, may be shown as follows: 

S O R 

Stimulus Organism Response 

Emphasis ^ 

That is, the information-processing view places primary emphasis on events that are internal to 
the learning organism. Drawing heavily on the process by which computers process information, 
psychologists have developed models of human cognition. Such models typically feature two sorts of 
memory: short-term and long-term. Short-term memory is limited to relatively small bits of 
information that are retained (that is, active) for only a brief time. Long-term storage, on the other 
hand, includes information that is not active in the working memory but can, after some searching, be 
accessed, retrieved, and activated. 

Information-processing theory says that the senses of the learner receive the initial stimulation, 
which is transformed into neural impulses. The stimulation then goes through additional transforma- 
tions, each one important for learning. The initial stimulation affects what are termed sensory 
rei^isters ; this is a very brief kind of registration. Then a subsequent transformation gets recorded in 
the short-term working memory, which has a limited capacity as to the amount of information it can 
hold (approximately four to seven units) and for how long (20 to 30 seconds). In the final transformation 
the information is recorded and stored in the long-term memory. 
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One interesting application of this model from an instructional standpoint is the mechanism that 
accounts for comprehension. When information enters the working memory, a context that "makes 
sense" of the information is retrieved from long-term storage. If a good "fit" between the new 
information and the contexr occurs in the working memory, Ihcn comprehension results. For example, 
the first time a student taking a course in introductory statistics hears the term t-test , there is little if 
any comprehension. In contrast, a trained statistician who encounters the same term has available in 
long-term memory storage an elaborated context that includes concepts such as simple randomized 
design, error term, repeated measurements, and so on. Information-processing theory holds that this 
context iS brought to bear upon the term t-test so quickly and effortlessly that the individual is unaware 
of it. 141 
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The concept of drill and practice has particular significance within the cognitive theory. The 
cognitive theorist believes that for problem solving to occur, the learner must use the working memory, 
which has a limited capacity. In order to carry out the necessary processing, certain discipline-related 
procedures (mathematical skills for example) must not simply be mastered but become automatic. The 
process of achieving the smootii, automatic improvement in cognitive performance that results from 
drill and practice has been termed tuning (Rumelhart and Norman, 1979). 

Another assumption of the information-processing theory is that for comprehension to occur, 
appropriate material must be present in long-term storage. One of ihe most significant assumptions of 
information-processing tiieory is that what gets stored in long-term memory is not individual words but 
rather sentencelike propositions having, subjects and predicates. Comprehension is an active process 
that myolves a continual matching of the incoming data against an assumed context. From an 
mstructional standpoint it is important to add that this matching or testing does not occur on the 
occasion of each word in a sentence. Rather, an entire context is retrieved in order to comprehend 
what may be highly complex informational inputs. Thus how information is organized in long-t^rm 
memory is crucial, " ' 

The intellectual contents of long-term memory— referred to as cognitive structures — consist of, 
intellectual skills, images, algorithms, networks of propositions, episodes, and so on. To an information- 
processing theorist, learning is a function of the interaction between the organization o{ the subject 
matter to be learned and the characteristics of the student»s cognitive structures. In fact, learning can 
be thought of as tiie process of acquiring cognitive structures like those present in the various content 
disciplines— "If you want to be a chemist, you must learn to think like, a chemist," 

Implications for Teaching 

Since tiie student is thus viewed as an active processor of the material to be learned, principles of 
t^? information-processing theory lead the instructional developer to pay particular attention to two 
variables: student motivation and subject matter organization or structure. 

The shift from seeing the student as a passive processor of mformation to seeing the student as an 
active one points up ihe significant responsibilities that students have for the success of their own 
learning. Before active processing can occur, there must be present a certain motivational state, a kind 
of tension, which may be at the very least a readiness to attend to the relevant features of an 
instructional problem, Wildman and Burton (1981) have observed that in most younger children this 
motivation seems to be almost built in, something like a natural drive. However, in adults, particularly 
those with poor educational experiences, this motivation may be lacking. Assuming some responsibility 
for one*s own learning brings with it a »villingness to generate meaningful relationships within a content 
discipline, work under conditions involving conceptual confusion, evaluate one's performance, and take 
risks involving one's competency as a learner. 

The instructional designer can assist the learner in these tasks by dealing with the second 
variable— subject matter organization or structure. This is done in two ways. First, the cognitive 
structures of the various content disciplines (principles, generalizations, rules, strategies, eti.,) must be 
explicitly identified, then taught and tested. Second, the instruction (input) must be organized in ways 
that enhance the processing of information. Below is a brief sample of theory-based strategies for 
facilitating learning, 

• before students start to read textual material, provide them with introductory material that 
will help their subsequent understanding. Summaries, overviews, pretests, and advance 
organizers are examples of such preinstructional strategies, 

• Write headings and subheadings in the form of questions rather than statements. Readers 
remember more from textual material when the headings and subheadings are questions 
because questions encourage students to examine what they are reading and to look for 
related facts and ideas. Questions influence the depth of processing. Specific questions 
help students to remember specific cases. Higher-order questions lead to the recall of 
generalizations that include specific cases. 

• When key ter.ns, new vocabulary, and phrases are first introduced to the student in a text, 
print them in italics or bold type. 



• Whenever possible, express complex procedures (for example, legal documents or govern- 
ment regulations) in the form of an algorithm or a decision tree. Algorithms are expected 
to have a significant ijnpact on the educational scene of the 1980s. 

• When appropriate, use graphs. The simplest kinds of graphs (and the easiest to comprehend) 
are line graphs and bar charts. 

Although these are only a fefw of the literally hundreds of instructional design features compatible 
with infDrTiation-proccs.sing theory, they communicate at least the flavor of this .theory-based approd^ 
. to instr JCtion. 

DELIVERY 5YSTEMS FOR THE 1980S 

Some of the implications of a shifting emphasis within the field of learning theory have been 
briefly discussed, but what lies ahead for education in view of rapidly emerging innovations in 
technology? One thing appears to be certain— the technologies of today and tomorrow (such as' 
teleconferencing, satellite communications, personal computers, computer-assisted teaching and test- 
ing) will bring about fundamental changes in the educational environment. It is far beyond the scope of 
this paper to go into detail about the impact of these emerging technologies; however, some useful 
generalizations can be provided. 

Undoubtedly most instruction today is delivered in a classroom by an instructor whose primary 
role is to transmit appropriate information by using notes and personal experiences as resources. 
Changes in the lecture method will likely be in the form of more narrowly restricting lectures to certain 
appropriate situations: for responding to specific, unanticipated concerns of students, for personal 
motivation, for "one-shot" delivery of information, and for meeting spontaneous or unique instructional 
objectives. Lecturing is not, of course, limited to a classroom environment; courses broadcast on 
television are. basically one version of the lecture metfiod (in fact, PBS has almost become a traditional 
delivery system). 

If the present trends in delivery systems continue, and undoubtedly they will, we will see an 
in:rcasing incidence of education going to the learner, rather than the learner going to education; in 
other words, education will be decentralized. A variety of factors appear to be operating to continue 
this trend (for example, increasing energy costs and alternative delivery systems that are becoming 
increasingly cost-effective). One low-cost example of decentralization is audioconferencing, which 
permits an instructor to lecture simultaneously to groups of students at numerous locations. Such audio 
networks can be characterized as essentially an extension of the classroom setting. The missing visual 
aspect can be compensated for by the use of slow-scan video, thus permitting an even closer 
approximation of the lecture approach. 

One delivery system rapidly approaching practicality is narrowcast television, which delivers 
college-level courses via a satellite to cable and over-the-air stations on a national basis. Students who 
register for such courses receive workbooks and other adjunct study materials. Basically a "live" 
lecture, a telecourse permits the student to study independently at home or in the office. One 
indication of its practicality is the emergence in the fall of 1981 of the American Educational 
Television Network (AETN), whose programming is specifically designed to appeal to professionals who 
mu^t obtain relicensure or who desire continuing education. 

One of the implicit consequences of decentralized instruction is that students must place greater 
empbasis on independent study, either in preparation for, or as a follow-up to, the instructional session. 
One medium that allows increased interaction and aids independent study is the personal computer. Its 
size permits the learner to prepare in a variety of settings— home, office, or local library, for example. 
Because of its storage capacity, greater sophistication and flexibility in the completion of homework 
assignments are possible. The personal computer offers a variety of independent study techniques, such 
as sophisticated simulations and instructional games to enhance and extend learning. Word processing 
featurips permit students to organize and prepare reports, which may be stored for later retrieval or 
distributed to the instructor or other .students. A Computer can also serve as a terminal linked to other 
remote; data banks through telephone connections. Thus, the personal computer permits the learner to 
break 6oi of the narrow confines of traditional lindependent btudy and opens up a wide variety of 
previously inaccessible resources. I 
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The importance of drill and practice in automati/^ing problem-solving skills was mentioned earlier. 
The personal computer seems uniquely qualified to turn dull and boring drill-and-practice exercises into 
interesting, reinforcing activities. Instructional games and competitions can be used in daily classroom 
activities or in self-study settings with highly significant instructional benefits. 

Although audioconferencing, videoconferencing, and personal computers have only been briefly 
described here, there are other possibilities which, alone or in combination, give a completely new look 
to th^ design, development, and delivery of instruction. They all, however, result in several educational 
benefits: delivering instruction at a time and a place more convenient to the student, individualizing 
study, increasing interaction, varying study time to meet the needs of the learner, and finally (and most 
importantly) increasing the quality of the educational experience. If these benefits are in fact to be 
realized, however, the role of the instructor must undergo equally radical changes. Attractive as the 
new technologies may be, they also present many challenges to those dedicated to providing quality 
education. Each medium possesses its own set of features in terms of the acceptable length of .the 
program, time limitations for each session, student response modes, use of graphics and illustrations, 
and on and on. Consequently the instructor with little or no experience with a new delivery system 
would be well advised to work closely with an instructional designer, who is prepared to make 
recommendations as to the best use of the unique instructional featut*es of each system. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Teaching methodology In the 1980s will be affected by two concurrent forces: a shift in the 
dominant theory of how students acquire knowledge (learning theory) and increasing sophistication of 
systems for delivering educational information. Of the two, changes brought about by new technolo<^y 
will undoubtedly be the more pervasive. Each delivery system, whether videoconferencing, audiocon- 
ferencing, personal computers, or some Qther method, has inherent constraints and advantages that are 
best dealt with by the cooperative efforts of instrt : and instructional designers working together. 

■> 
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CONTEMPORARY ADULT LEARNING THEORIES: A HISTORICAL 
AND COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 



Harold W. Stubblef ield^ 



Abstract 



Five theories of adult learning that have emerged in the 
past 35 years are traced through an analysis of five 
theories: laboratory education, participation training, 
andragogy, deliberate efforts of adults to learn, and 
perspective transformation. A central theme pervaded 
each theory: how adults can be freed fr om de pendency 
upon others in learning and-how^they can be helped^^^to^- 
effectively manage their learning. 

Considerable attention is now being devoted to providing learning opportunities for 
adults, to identifying educational needs of adults for policy planning by governmental 
agencies, and to reconceptualizing the educational system to include adult education as 
an integral part. Much of this activity has focused on what providers can do to make 
learning opportunities more accessible , and more attractive to adult learners. Within .this 
growing attention to adult education, several researchers have centered their work on 
the nature of the adult as a learner and the process of facilitating the learning 
competencies of adults. They viewed; learning and changing as a central feature of 
adulthood. Their concern went beyond teaching to learning. 

Five of these theories are examined in this paper: the laboratory education method, 
Indiana University's Participation Training, Malcolm Knowles' andragogical process 
theory, Allen Tough's theory of learning projects and intentional change, and Jack 
Mezirow's perspective transformation theory. In particular, the paper treats the origin 
of each theory, the central assumptions about the nature of the adult as a learner which 
each theory holds, and the assumptions about how adult learning should be facilitated. 
Persons who are well read in the adult education literature will notice the absence of 
many significant developments in the field of adult learning such as participation 
research and learning style research. But these five were selected because they are . 
attempts to integrate research, theories and practices from different sources into an ' 
explanation of how adults learn. 



GROUP DYNAMICS AND ADULT LEARNING 



In the late 1940s and 1950s two significant theories of adult learning appeared that 
were rooted in research in group dynamic approaches to learning. The most powerful 
theory about the adult as a learner and the processes of adult learning came from the 
laboratory education movement that began in the late 1940s (Bradford, Gibb, and Benne, 
1964). Its influence upon general adult education has not always been apparent because 
many of its innovations have been absorbed without recognition of their origins. The 
laboratory method of education began in 1946 in a summer workshop in New Britain, 
Connecticut, to develop local leaders who could promote understanding of, and compliance 
with, the Fair Employment Practp.ces Act. In this workshop emerged the basic idea upon 
which the T-Group was formed: when persons get feedback on their behavior they can 
change. A three week summer session was organized for 1947 at Bethel, Maine, and a move- 
ment and an organization was born: the National Training Laboratories. 
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Sevoral IcmcUts in the NTL were also leaders in the newly organized (1951) Adult 
Education At,t,uc iiiL Lun of the U.S.A. (AEA) , and they began to diffuse their research into 
the general adult education literature through the AKA journals and the 1960 Handbook of 
Adult Education . Bradford (1958) summarized the laboratory education theory of the 
adult learner: the adult learner was a set of motivational, perceptual, emotional, and 
attitudinal systems that he/she mobilized to resist learning and changing unless the 
climate was safe to do so. Laboratory education innovators looked upon learning as a 
process of changing. To understand the dynamics of this process, they derived ideas 
from various disciplines that could shed light on adult learning situations. From the 
laboratory education movement came a new learning theory called change theory. The 
central concern of change theory was to identify conditions to bring^a'bout behavioral 
changes in individuals, groups, and institutions. 

Within the adult education literature, the clearest explication of the processes of 
adult learning is Jack Gibb*s chapter on "Learning Theory in Adult Education" in the 1960 
Handbook of Adult Education . Briefly put, the principles of adult learning state; Begin 
any learning activity by identifying the problems which the learner is experiencing in 
his/her life situation, provide appropriate experiences so that the learner can collect 
data that bears on his/her problem, engage the learner in setting goals and organizing 
the activities by which the data will be collected and feedback obtained. In essence, 
the tocji liing-learning transaction is a human transaction in which the critical issue is 
to create and maintain a climate so that learning that involves personal meaning can 
be conducted. 

This conception* of the teaching-learning transaction as a process of change was 
rooted in a social philosophy derived from the values of science and democracy 
(Bradford, Gibb, and Benne, 1974, pp. 8-10). From democratic ethics the innovators 
drew the belief that organizational and community change should be brought about 
through collaborative efforts. From scientific ethics they drew the idea of the 
"morality" of science; all the facts should be faced, objectivity was needed to 
collect and interpret data, and cooperation among investigators was important. In 
particular, they wanted "behavioral" facts about human motivation and group interests 
to be incorporated into decision-making and for decdsion-makers to be aware of their 
o\m biases. 

The work of Paul Bergevin and his associates at Indiana University was less 
comprehensive ai)d less well-known than the work at NTL, but it was, nevertheless, an 
important episode in the development of adult learning theory. Developed by Bergevin 
and McKinley in a major action research project conducted in churches in the 1950s, this 
project retjulted in a weeklong institute to train persons in team work discussion skills 
and program planning skills. The institute was called the Indiana Plan for Adult 
Religious Education; it was later called Participation Training wlien it began to be used 
with non-church groups (Bergevin and McKinley, 1958; Bergevin and McKinley, 1965). This 
research and earlier works on group methods were elaborated into a general theory of 
adult education procedures. 

The adult learning theory held that adults were motivated to learn when they felt 
some need (deficiency) or interest: begin with the learner's situation and then identify 
the resources or content that address that situation. Adults had been conditioned, 
however, to depend upon authorities to guide their learning; they were reluctant to 
express their own ideas and to open themselves to changing their ideas. Drawing upon 
CanCur\s D ynamics of Learning (1946), Bergevin and McKinley created a learning process 
model for change. When adults heard ideas that were contrary to their own, they 
experienced conflict and became defensive. Only in a climate where they' were free to 
express thc'ir own ideas and to understand the ideas of others could they, begin to identify 
with other ideas and incorporate them into their own thinking. In contrast to the 
laboratory education method, Participation Fraining f.ocused on feelings only when the 
feelings interfered with learning. The intent was to assist adults to learn how to learn; 
how l«» manage the prov^esses of collaborative group learning of content other th«in group 
pn»oess content. 
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BEYOND GROUP DYNAIIICS TO ANDRAGOGY 

The 1970s saw the appearance of three closely related theories of adult* learning: 
Malcolm Knowles' andragogy, Allen Tough *s learning projects and intentional change, and 
Jack Mezirow's perspective transforation. 

Andragogy 

Malcolm Knowles* concept of andragogy as the art and science of helping adults learn 
captured the imagination of persons in many areas of adult learning when The Modern 
Practice of Adult Education appeared in 1970. Knowles* synthesis emphasized more than 
any previous writer had done the discontinuity between the child as learner and the adult 
as learner. The logic that underlies andragogical theory goes like this: Adults have 
certain characteristics that differ from those of children. Since this is so, t:here^ 
are principles and conditions of learning that differ for adults than those traditionally 
associated with the education of children and youth. These principles and conditions can 
be translated into a process model for planning and conducting all learnink activities 
for adults. Essentially, Knowles described the adult learner as a person with a self- 
concept of self-direction, with experiences to be used in the learning activities, with 
needs for learning arising from developmental tasks, and with a time perspective for 
Lmmedlato application. 

The process model includes seven steps: Begin with creating a climate in which the 
adult does not feel threatened and can diagnosis his/her learning needs. Engage the 
learner in netting goals, plan the learning experiences, carry out the activities, 
report the activities, and evaluate the learning outcomes by rediagnosing unmet learning 
needs. In this process, the teacher, or facilitator, to use Knowles* term, provides 
support, makes available resources, and guides the learner through the process. The 
facilitator is rarely a source of content for the learners; instead, they secure the 
content through their own self-directed inquiry through reading, interviewing, or 
experimenting with new behavior. 

The critical societal condition that shaped Knowles* understanding of the adult 
learning process is **the threat of obsolescence'* (1962, p. 280). A new set of 
assumptions are required because of a new force set loose: "the time-span of cultural 
revolution has for the first time in history become compressed into less than the life- 
time of an individual** (p. 272). Hence education has to go beyond transmission of 
knowledge tu helping persons gain competency in directing and managing their own 
learning. 

DelLberate Efforts of Adults to Learn 

Tough's research on adult learning projects appeared in 1971 shortly after Knowles* 
statement on andragogy. Submitted "a fresh approach to theory and practice in adult 
learning," the book reported the results of seven years* work by Tough and others on 
the deliberate efforts of adults *'to learn, change and grow'* (p. vii). While Tough*s 
institutional home is in Canada, his research is widely known in the United States and 
has generated numerous studies here. 

As the numerous studies on self-directed learning indicate, his research has 
stimulated the thinking of adult educators. His research has far reaching iijraplications 
for ail persons engaged in promoting or providing for the learning of adults. First, 
Tough formulated a way to identify and measure the deliberate learning efforts of adults, 
thus making this phenomena accessible to researchers and subject to measurement and 
classification. Though it is too early to tell. Tough *s research may be viewed later 
as having the same impact that Thorndike's research on adult learning abilities and 
intercv^ts had in the late 1920s and early 1930s. Second, the extent to which adults 
of all occupations and social class levels engaged in deliberate efforts, to learn was 
staggering: almost every adult engaged in these efforts. Third, this research compels 
providers of adult learning to view adult learning in a new way. Because learners take 
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the InULaLive to learn and ledrn independently of institutions, providers need to help 
adults enhance their abilities to learn autonomously. New policies,, procedures, and 
support services will be required. 

Tough's latest research went beyond deliberate learning efforts to study the broader 
area of intentional change. With intentional change as with learning projects, most 
adults managed the change process without assistance from others. What Tough has done, 
in effect, is to present an empirical base for learning as a self-help process. Indeed, 
Knowles and Tough describe adult learning in terms similar to the self-help literature 
in human services (Gartner and Riessman, 1977). 

Perspective Transformation 

Jac^c Mezirow's contribution to adult learning theory centered on his "discovery" 
of perspective transformation in his study of community college re-entry programs for 
women. In these programs, women experienced a unique kind of learning: learning the 
psychological and cultural assumptions that influenced how they saw themselves and their 
relationships. Mezirow called this perspective transformation (1978). 

In a later article, Mezirow (1981) grounded his empirical and reflective observations 
in the critical theory of Jurgen Habermas. Habermas described three areas in which 
persons sought knowledge, and Mezirow translated these concepts into domains of adult 
learning: work, relationships, and emancipatory. Each of these has "its own inter- 
pretative categories, ways of assessing knowledge claims, methods of inquiry and, by 
implication, each with its own distinctive learning models and needs" (1981, p. 3). 

Habermas* domain of emancipatory action is what Mezirow means by perspective 
transformation, and this is the uniquely adult domain of learning. Given this assumption, 
the basic task for adult educators is to help persons become aware of the psychocultural 
assumptions that have shaped how they see themselves and others and how they can 
reconstitute this structure so that they can recognize and deal with these "culturally 
induced dependency roles and relationships" (p. 7). Mezirow also draws upon Tough's 
research that showed that most adults continue to learn systematically throughout the 
adult years but usually independently of institutions aiid professional adult educators. 
Given this assumption, professional adult educators should respond to a learner's request 
for assistance in such a way as to equip the learner to become more self-directed in his/ 
her learning. 



Lt is both accurate and misleading to say that there has been a line of research 
on adult learning that has been systematically pursued by persons in concert with one 
another. The theories have evolved from the particular situations and interests of the 
researchers. Nevertheless, certain themes pervade each of the theories: the learner 
not the teacher, learning not education, process not content. Each of the theories 
posit the learner as a growing, changing, evolving person capable of directing his/her 
life. Learning is a .central process in the life of the mature adult. 

These theorists and others have pointed the way to what I call "the new adult 
learning." It rests upon these assumptions: (1) Adulthood is a period of development 
and changf in which learning is a normal occurrence to be integrated into life tasks. 
U) How adult learning is facilitated is a function of the characteristics of the 
adult learner. (3) The basic competency of the adult learner is the competency of 
learning. (4) The unique domain of adult learning is perspective transformation. 
(5) The basic task of the adult learning expert is to assist adults in a process of 
growth and change toward increased self-direction and self -awareness . 



CONCLUSIONS 
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THE I^IFLUENCE OF CULTURAL VALUES ON CLASSROOM BEHAVIORS 
OF ADULT VIETNAMESE REFUGEES 

Roberta S. Boss 



Abstract 



A native American teacher of English as a Second Languap.e to 
adult Vietnamese refugees often encounters classroom behaviors 
contrary to those encouraged in a democratic society. To some 
extent , these student behav iors resul t from f rust rat ion in 
learning a second language so different from their native one. 
Most obvious are the structural differences between the 
English and Vietnamese languages. Less apparent are the 
cultural values and societal pressures which influence 
attitudes^ toward education and affect second language 
acquisition. Classroom behavior reflects this cultural 
perspective. Instruction in English can be effective only 
when there is awareness of the affective and sociological 
factors in learning, as well as the cognitive processes 
involved . 



HI.STORIGAL PERSPECTIVE 



When Saigon became Ho Chi Minh City in 1975, the first wave of Vietnamese refugees 
came to the United States. Almost half a million people from Indochina sought refuge in 
the U.S. during 1975-76. For the most part, these immigrants were well educated, upper- 
class Vietnamese, Laotians, and Cambodians, who had been military officers or government 
officials until the Communist takeover. Their transition into American society was a 
relatively smooth process, because these were sophisticated urbanites. The "new immi- 
grants" entering the country after 1977 presented a different problem to American educa- 
torb% who were forced to consider how best to assimilate all these people into the 
mainstream of democratic society. The "Boat People" who followed their countrymen to the 
U.S. in order to escape the Communist regime were mostly from outlying rural areas. Some 
were ethnic Chinese who had lived for generat ions in Indochina. Others were from back- 
country or mountain areas, like the Hmong tribe of Laos. Many had never received formal 
schooling, and were illiterate in their own language. All but a few had spent grueling 
months in refugee camps in Cambodia or Laos. Their families had been torn apart by 
famine and war (Mennonite Central Committee, 1979). 

For those who came later, it seemed that "the melting pot" would never come to a 
boil! Nguyen Tanh Thai was shy, dependent, and slow, stubbornly resisting the friendly, 
hearty, open ministrations of Mrs. McGinn, teacher of English to Speakers of Other Lan- 
guages (ESOL). Mrs. M. was frustrated by the lack of response to hel: ^neticulous lesson 
plans, and confused because these same techniques had worked well to motivate Hispanic 

^Robprtn S. lU^ss, Instructor, Department of English, University of Maryland, College Park,* 
Maryland 207 A2, 

N'ote: I>lames of students and teachers throughout this paper are fictitious. 
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students the previous semester. Yet studies continued to show that Asian students, after 
a time la American schools, "caught up" and eventually surpassed Americans as a group 
(AyabQ and Santo, 1972; Stodolsky and Lesser, 1967; Chen and Goon, 1976). ^ 

The mystery began to unravel when Vietnamese cultural "liaisons" and resource people 
formulated guidelines for Americans wlio were working with this population. Even a cur- 
sory sampling of this material can provide insights tor the teacher and counselor 
involved with ESOL students (Ladu, 1968; Bridge , 1978). 

Exploration of important cultural traditions is essential for American teachers of 
i?ranigraat students. This belief is held by many school administrators throughout the 
country. For the past several years, Montgomery County (Maryland) has conducted Multi- 
cultural Workshops as inservice training for all personnel who have contact with foreign 
students. The Center for Applied Linguistics at Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 
(formerly the National Indochinese Clearinghouse, located in Arlington, Virginia), pub- 
lished a series of Refugee Education Guides. If "reaching" these students is a priority, 
educators must concentrate on teaching not only the specifics of grammatical structure 
and idiomatic expression, but also on the cultural aspects of American life so bewilder- 
inj; to the second language learner. 



PHILOSOPUICAL VALUES 



in n handbook prepared by a Vietnamese school psycholgist in Illinois, three mejor 
philosophical strains were traced to find the roots of Oriental personality development. 
Budilhism stressed self-negation, modesty, and humility; Confucius taught respect for 
ancestors and tradition; and Taoists strove for harmony among men. These major values 
emtU'^ed: age brings wisdom; individual patience and self-negation are rewarded in a one- 
ness with the eternal; truth .exists for man to discover. Oriental tradition aims for 
social harmony: no conflict or confrontation. Politeness demand s^ a smile and a nod for 
agreement, even wlien one does not agree. Because destiny is not known, one must endure 
and suffer wliat she does not understand. She cannot control her fate, but she can main- 
tain her dignity in the face of it. Greek Stoicism is the parallel of this philosophy in 
Western thought. 

The concept of '*face" was stressed in a handbook for sponsors of Vietnamese refugees 
(Tobin and Koschman, 197S). Pride mandates that a person request no aid or charity 
except from his family. The extended family was so strong a unit that Social Security 
has been unnecessary in Southeast Asian countries. The family cared for its young until 
they were grown and for the old when they were no longer self-sufficient. Major decisi- 
sions were made jointly, with the approval of all. Individualism or self-reliance were 
considered disrespectful, a sign that one was rebelling against the ways of ancestors. 

Difficulties arose when the children of Indochinese refugees entered the American 
schools. Children of farmers and children of businessmen would not have sat in the same 
classroom, yet here they were grouped together. 

A brief contrast between the ways of the two cultures follows: 



Vietnames e 

a) Pas^;ive acceptance of one*s life role. 

b) Humility, family control, social co- 
operation . 

c) Looking to the past for guidance, 

d) Harmony with nature. 

e) Spiritualism. 

f) Indirect, circular reasoning for 
"politeness," 



American 

a) Active striving for "success." 

b ) Aggress iveness , independence , free- 
dom to compete. 

c) Future- and goal-oriented. 

d) Mastery over nature. 

e) Materialism. 

f) Direct confrontation, linear argu- 
ment . 
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EFFECTS OF CULTURAL SHOCK IN THF. aASSROOM 



o 



Several handbooks for coping with Indochinese educational problems l^ave been pub- 
lished, both in the United States and in Canada. One such guide began by emphasizing 
that although th*» linguistic differences are great between the English and the Vietnamese 
languages (phonology, intonation, syntax, orthography), the cultural differences are just 
as overwhelming (Manitoba Department of Education, 1980). The very gestures whiph accom- 
pany speech, as well as the customs and conventions of conversation, may lead to misun- 
derstanding. Additional problems are the diverse educ.itional methods and the social 
oxpeccations In the two countries. In the classroom, even adult students followed their 
native communicative style: 

1. "Yes" answered all direct questions. Disagreement would inean confrontation, 
resulting in insult to the teacher or display of one's ignorance. 

2. No eye contact was made, and the face remained a mask. In this way, feelings 
could be hidden and a calm exterior maintained. Contrary to Western style, no 
clues from "body language," gestures, tone of voice, or facial expression of the 
speaker could be perceived by the listener. 

3. In order to maintain self-control, one sat quietly with head down, taking notes, 
or with eyes downcast, listening to the lecture. A student spoke only when called 
upon. He would not say, "I don't know," but remained silent until passed over or 
dismissed by the teacher. 

4. He engaged in no conversation or dialogue with his classmates, taking all direc- 
tion from the teacher. 

Despite the opposite social contexts, the American teacher can be helped toward 
appreciating these newest 15S0L students. When Tanh Thi behaves politely and formally, as 
she was brought up, she is considered uncooperative and withdrawn. When she refuses to 
express her wishes or opinions, she is labelled "unmotivated," For her lack of eye con- 
tact and her stiff, straight posture, she becomes, in the teacher's eyes, "disturbed" or 
even, "dishonest." Mrs, McGinn complains that Tanh never displays her knowledge, never 
volunteers — never even accepts compliments! Tanh does not even admit when she is ill. 
Mrs. McGinn concludes that it must be "shyness" that prevents Tanh from asking for, or 
accepting, help. 

All the handbooks agree that before Tanh Thi can receive an effective education, Mrs. 
McGinn will need a cultural "briefing." Tanh's war exptiriences have been devastating 
enough. But in addition, she has witnessed a loss of parental authority and a breakdown 
of the family cohesion which was the basis of her life before. Her father is powerless 
to maintain traditions, and the world they knew no longer exists. Worst of all, Tanh Thi 
cannot communicate her fears to her own father, much less to a teacher wliom she neither 
understands or trusts. "^^--^^ 



The whole weight of the Oriental culture and tradition is brought to bear upon the 
child to achieve success in school. Since scholars are held in such high esteem, the 
child would risk "loss of face" and bring shame to the famjLly if he did not give his best 
effort. Asian schools offered little opportunity for physical exploration or manipula- 
tion of the environment, because the philosophical underpinnings^ of education claim no 
control for man over nature or fate. Shortage of books and materials made memorization 
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of lecturi? notes the main mode of learning. The authoritarian teacher provided not only 
all of the (iurricnUim, but also the structure and circumstances under which it must be 
learned. 

In contrast, the American school proffered a different set of expectations, born of 
the democratic ideal of independence in thought and action. In our society, children are 
to be "weaned away" from dependence, whereas in Asian cultures ," the "shared-function" 
family discourages individuality. Where Oriental teachers expect memorization of a body 
of information and conformity to given standards, Americanos expect contradictory goals of 
an analytical min^^ in a sociable body. The Vietnamese students react to this radj.cal 
"switch in signals" by withdrawing and suffering in silence^ 

In the language of the American teacher, "quick" learners are those risk-taking, 
impulsive individuals who are the first to volunteer an answer^, Slow" learners are those 
who hold back and answer reluctantly when called upon* The 'Vietnamese child is brought 
up to respect his teachers, to cooperate with his peers, and to control his own actions 
and desires. The American child learns to he aggressive, to compete, and to question 
authority. No wonder that Vietnamese students are so often considered "unmotivated" by 
American teachers! 

The Vietnamese student asks no questions and seeks no help because he does not want 
to insult Che teacher by seeming to misunderstand, nor to reveal his own ignorance. The 
Vietnamese student is "slow" because he reflects upon his answers and prefers to be right 
rather than first. He is "passive" because he looks to his teacher and peers for approv- 
al and for direction. All of these behaviors are fostered by his own culture which has 
guided him toward self-effacement and humility, and by his family, which reared him to bo 
interdependent with all his kin. And all of these behaviors are opposite to those that 
are expected -in 'the American classroom. / 

The game-structured, role-playing American curriculum is strange to the Vietnamese 
student. He has been taught to listen to his teacher, mimic that model, take copious 
notes, memorize them, and produce, verbatim, in writing, v^iatever is given throughout the 
course at its conclusion. But American teachers ask questions for which there may be 
many answers, or none. They expect him to perform orally and spontaneously, v^en hfe has 
been patterned by his own culture to behave differently. Strangest of all, English ^ests 
often provide all the answers, and all the student must do is mark the correct ones! 

In order to deal effectively with Indochinese students, the ESOL teacher must be 
aware of the vast cultural shock facing thera. Programs such as the MuHiculture Work- 
shops conducted by many public school systems help educator? to see briefly through other 
eyes. For example, a short film narrated by a Chinese high school student follows him 
from home to school and back again — literally, into two different worlds! 

The affective and sociological factors in learning must be combined with those 
already researched in the cognitive area, so that a truer picture of the total learner 
can emerge. This is especially necessary in the field of ESOL, because of the complex 
and interactive nature of the cultural factors that influence educational motivation . 
Many teacher-training programs now incorporate a cultural component into language-study 
requirements . 

Finally, those individuals who have achieved success in the Western world should be 
brought back into the classroom as tutors and peer counselors, to help their compatriots 
to conquer the cultural shock of life in a neW world. 
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ORAL SUBCULTURE MEMBERSHIP: A NON-DEFICIT APPROACH TO ILLITERATE ADULTS 

1 

Arlene Fingeret 

Abstract 

This study attempts to contribute to the building of a non- 
deficit perspective on illiterate adults through identification 
of some generalizations about positive characteristics of the 
social, worlds constructed by illiterate adults. Participant 
observation and interviews were ^sed with 43 illiterate adults 
in a medium-sized northeastern crban setting. Illiterate adults 
are found to participate in o'cai. subcultures with specific oral 
traditions and cultural values and attitudes. 

The United States is a literate nation, regardless of statistical evidence of high 
"functional illiteracy*' rates. American adults live in a literate environment, character- 
ized by a functional dependency on reading and writing and by the cultural attributes com- 
monly associated with literacy in the West (Goody and Watt, 1968) • Illiterate adults are 
understood primarily in terms of their inability to read and write; their skills, social 
urganization and cultural values and attitudes ore identified as deficient and in need of 
remediation. Many social scientists are engaged in a critical reappraisal of this approach. 
Labeling it a "deficit model;" adult educators, however, have Incorporated it into the con- 
ventional wisdom of the field, largely unexamined. 

This study attem>)ts to begin the process of building a non-deficit perspective of il- 
literate adults. Such a project rests on the assumption that there is some alternative to 
literate culture, and the task is to identify if there are generalizations that can be made 
about how illiterate adults construct their social worlds in positive ways. To address 
this question, participant observation and open-ended, unstructured interview methods in 
homes and workplaces were utilized over a 12-month period with a sample of A3 illiterate 
adults in a medium-sized northeastern urban area. Additional interviews were conducted 
with family members, friends and co-workers of each adult in the study, whenever feasible. 
All of the individuals quoted in this paper are illiterate adults: their names have been 
^.hanged to protect their identities. This report reflects only some of the findings of the 
larger study (Fingeret, 1982). 

I find that the illiterate adults in this study participate in oral subcultures that 
are consistent with descriptions of oral subcultures offered in the anthropological litera- 
ture. Although the specific oral conventions, social structures, values and attitudes vary 
according to socioeconomic, ethnic and geographic community, there are .^aneralizations that 
apply for all members of the group. In the sections that follow, I present an overview of 
the types of verbal behavior that characterize oral subcultures, the social structures that 
provide consistent opportunities for face-to-face interaction, and some of the values and 
attitudes that inform verbal interaction. In the last section, I discuss the relationship 
between oral and literate cultures, emphasizing the implications of this study for adult 
educators. This paper is not meant to provide an exhaustive description of oral subcultural 
charat teristics, but rather to stimulate new conceptual approaches to American literacy 
work . 

Types of Verba l Behavior 

Speech may be understood with regard to two primary attributes: form (or structure of 

lArlTnT Fingeret, Assistant Professor, Departm^at of Adult and Community College Education, 
North Carolina State University, Box 550A, Raleigh, North Carolina, 27650. 
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diisciuiise) «uul content (or meaning). While both aspects are important at all times, their 
relative Imp itauii* «hifts according to the specific social situation. Verbal interaction 
ma> thus bv understood on a continuum; under sume londitions, speaking is seen as "per- 
formance^" and the structure of discourse is most relevant for understanding the interchange 
\t Che other end, the content is most salient in intimate dialog, lliis way of understanding 
language is fundamentally at odds with literate traditions, in which words are divorced from 
their interpersonal communicative context and the referent for meaning is the text itself. 

ilie rules for ritual speech, or performance, among black city-dwellers have been 
studied extensively (Labov, 1972). In ritual speech events, although the words may be 
directed to a particular individual, the words are not meant to be taken literally or per- 
sonally. Individuals respond according to the rules of performance, as Patricia explains: 



Wlien somebody is just throwing hard words at you, you have to 
answer back... If you don't say nothing, it's a weakness....! 
enjoy the word games on the streets. I'm a I.eo, and Leo is 
fire.. .the most powerful sign. I love the power of words. 
Words and fire.... You got to know how to conversate, how to 
use your words, like how to use your mind. \ 



Tht' white adults in this study do not engage in any oral conventions that are analo- 
gous to the ritual insults of the black subculture, but they do parti c^l pate in oral conven- 
tions in which performance is valued and relative power is assessed. Susan describes adults 
who participate in these activities as troublemakers: ^ 



The troublemakers..-., they attack you with words.... If you 
answer them, no matter what you say, then that means that they 
can throw something back at you, attack you again; you give 
them an exxuse to keep talking at you.... Your tone of voice 
matters, and your body too.... If you just use your mouth, and 
nothing else ^ nobody going to listen to you. It's got to be 
everything, your whole self.... You want them to listen, not 
to your words, but to you . 



In performance, utterance is seen as an act, rather than simply a statement about 
Something (Austin, 1962; Bauman, 1977). Performance is used, often, to preserve social dis- 
tance. In Susan's neighborhood, for example, there are a number of groups that dislike each 
other* Sbsan describes the importance of appropriate performance: 



When I come home and (my neighbors) are sitting outside, 
[ say 'hi to them and maybe a few words about how are you and 
the weather — nothing that has any meaning, just being polite 
so they won't bother me or my kids ... Saying hello is polite, 
but walking over there is being nosey. Asking questions that 
has meaning is being nosey too. 



Performance has the potential to influence social structure; good performers earn 
status and some control over their audiences. Control of Information and social tat us 



also are related to gossip, another kind of performance speech event in which the meaning 



of the words assumes a larger importance as participants engage in managing the flow of 
infi">rmation . 

Illiterate adults do not have access to many of the sources of information available 
to the literate public. They must decode the social world well enough to teli fact from 
fiction vind ally from foe. "Truth" is an elusive concept in the social world; the illit- 
erate adults in this study have finely developed skills for judging the validity of the 
content of speech. 



You can tell when someone is lying. You can tell, sometimes, 
just by the e.xpression on their face .... And ... from how someone 
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' holds their body, just so, and thdy look at you funny 

If vou watch someone and listen go\)d, you can tell. It's 
written all over. (Susan) 

When the illiterate adults in this study need to turn to somebody they can trust, 
they call on a small group of intimate friends ank family members. They knpw that there 
exists a shared framework ot interpretation, norma, and values, as well as a respect for 
^confidences . Here the feelings anfl meanings conveyed by the content of speech are most 
important: 

With my close friends, ...we listen th each other, and 
we really communicate. It's a two-way thing. You don't ' 
have to watch how you talk, we just talk to each other. 
Out on the streets, you don't listen. They just talk, and 
then you talk. (Susan) 

Context^ for Face- to- Face Interaction 

Conventional wisdom depicts illiterate adults leading isolated lives in dangerous 
nei^;hborhoods permeated by the threat of violence. I found, however, that most illiterate 
adults create rich interactive social worlds, or networks, which provide consistent oppor- 
tunitv fur face-to-face interaction and co-exist with their often hostile geographic en- 
vironment. Social networks have two parts: the inner and the extended network. Inner net- 
wv*rk relationships are characterized by reciprocal exchange relations and often primarily 
include kin: extended networks include those with whom there is a consistent relationship 
but with a lesser degree of interdependence. Extended network relationships are rarely 
invoked for aid, and may include employers or representatives of caretaker agencies. 

Illiterate adults include readers of varying degrees of skill withjn their iriner net- 
works; a variety of skills and knowledge are offered in exchange for assistance reading or 
writing. Illiterate adults, therefore, are not identified as dependent, within their own 
cultural milieu, as long as they participate in reciprocal exchange relationships. Social 
networks support those illiterate adults who are attempting to live and work within the 
iar>;er literate society. These illiterate adults develop heterogeneous inner networks which 
include a number of educated and literate people who can aid in the decoding of the literate 
culture and traditions.' 

Comino n Sense and Experience 

Personal experience is the primary source of legitimate knowledge, and knowledge be- 
V umcs more suspect as it is farther and farther removed from its source in the social world. 
Ii».c>ko, which are written to stand apart from interpersonal communication, represent a kind 
o; ultimate distance from face-to-face communication of personal experience. Books also 
are removed from the authority that may be vested in the relationship between speaker and 
listener. Dress, tone of voice, posture, gestures, expression — none of these cues are 
«jv.jllable for illiterate adults attempting to evaluate the claims made in written material. 
Sad ie summari zes : 

. I'Jlio wtote the book could put what they want to put in there. 
And my foreparents, they witnessed this.... As over the genera- 
tions they going to tell their children so their children would 
know. See, the thing what my parents tell me, I believe it's 
true. A book, you can put in just what they want to, 

Uliat is it about experiences that legitimizes knowledge? The answer lies in the oral 
suboultural concept of common sense. l^Hiile empirical science can be seen as relating 
things to one -mother, common sense relates them to the social world (Lonergan, 1957). 
^ Common sense generalizations are pointers, or Incomplete generalizations which must be kept 

m mind and applied as the situation dictates; insight into the situation provides the miss- 
ing information. Common sense is concrete, specific knowledge-in-con text designed to inform 
immediate action. Common sense is collaborative, in that each generation tests the common' 
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sense inherlteJ from KeneraCions past. Experience in the social world Is necessary for uo- 
Julnj; Che luiietilvt wisaom passed on by elders. Common sense and experience In the social 
world c'o haud-in-han<l, as. adults assess a situation and take appropriate action. 

Da i Ly^ h i t o 

In the oral subculture, events structure time, rather than the reverse. The material 
conditions of poverty, a reality for many illiterate adults, further encourage a culture of 
"getting by," of working with the resources available to do whatever needs to be done. A 
project, whether it is preparing a meaJ or fixing a car, is partially defined by the re- 
sources available, and the results of one task become the means for another. A special food 
^ILst is rarely drawn up to support a recipe, but ratlier the meal will be designed around the 
available food. Time is one of the resources treated this way; the day is not organized to 
accommodate responsibilities, but tasks are ordered as they match t!ie characteristics of the 
day. Sadie is retired now, free to organize her day as she pleases. Her "schedule:" 

I get in my garden early in the morning, ...while it's still 
nice and cool. When it get too hot—;may be a hour, two hour 
— I sit down a while, eat my breakfast, take my bath, then I 
see what everybody doing.... See if somebody need me and what's 
happening. .. .Try to get home by dark.... Now, there's things need 
to get done, they get done....! see you writing down all your 
schedules (points to my appointment book on the table, laughing). 
Some things can't be wrote down .beforehand , only after. 

Tliis rhMlnnof daily life is evaluated negatively, often, by the literate culture in 
which planning is a university field of study. Western science aims at controlling nature, 
or at least predicting the behavior of the natural and social worlds. Members of the oral 
subculture are immersed in^ these worlds, viewing efforts Co "think about" rather than to 
"do" as energy which is misdirected and dubiously productive. 

Implications and Conclusions 

Oral subcultures in the United States are far from pure. The status of subculture 
implies an antagonistic relationship with some dominant culture, and, indeed, oral sub- 
cultures must incorporate or respond to many of the literate culture's social structures 
^nd cultural values, llie relationship between the oral and literate cultures has been 
problematic since Plato's time, and continues to be troublesome as the dominant, literate 
culture downgrades the oral subculture. 

<- 

Some uf the characteristics of oral subculture appear to conflict with the literate 
culture's values. Thu ural tradition's communal orientation is seen as undermining individ- 
ual ambition and mubility. Common sense is disregarded as an "inability" to conceptualize. 
"Making do" with one's resources is interpreted as poor planning or disrespect for other's 
time. Literacy, connected to moral and intellectual development historically, is used as 
an indicator of the <ibility to engage in the social world, to think logically, and to func- 
tion as parent, spouse, worker and citizen. Literacy, however, does not, by itself, neces- 
sarily transform oral perspectives to literate ones, nor does illiteracy cause the oral sub- 
culture. Many literate adults live intermingled with the illiterate participants in this 
study, and they also participate in the oral subcultnral perspective. 

For those of us engaged in adult literacy education, this study raises many issues. 
We must reoogni-ie that our valuing of literacy and our view of literacy as central to 
competent functioning is directly related to our literate cultural perspective. It is not 
necessarily shared by those with whom we work; in their cultural contexts common sense, 
experience, and strong, reciprocal inner social networks are more important. Instructional 
approaches whidi help illiterate adults see the relationship Letween oral and written 
lanj^oage are supported by this research, while highly techno iogit al ly-orien ted approaches 
sukU as programmed texts may represent a planning and organizing process that is alien to 
our students. Home tutoring and community-based program models are consistent with the 
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Innjurtciiuo }»Luctl on sov ial networks, although a distinction must be drawn between geo- 
>;raphit neL^lil»orhvK>J and network community. Centralized programs, even when located in a 
^geographically familiar setting, force adults, often, to choose between the security of the 
network and program participation. Illiterate adults are proud of their achievements; many 
are supporting families and encouraging their children's school participation. Literacy 
pio>;ramt> that continue to publicize their efforts in terms of providing help to incompetent 
illiterate adults who are unable to cope with daily life will only alienate those they seek 
to 5?erve. * 

We, as educators'," must recognize that we are representatives of the literate culture; 
we have a responsibility to understand the implications of our cultural perspective as well 
ai> to learn the characteristics of the culture of our students. We can explore the elements 
of oral culture in our own lives, and the conflicts that ^irise for us between common sense 
and abbtravt reasoning, our need for the security of intimate relationships as well as the 
rewards of individual accomplishment, and the tension between thinking about something and 
concretPly interacting with the social world. Only when we accept illiterate adults as 
equal members of the human community will we be able to^ engage In the dialog that will pro- 
vide lUc foundation for more successful adult literacy efforts in the United States. 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING GED TEST SCORES OF 
MALE U.S. ARMY PERSONNEL 



Curtis Trent^ 
rranklyn Cali^jr 13 ].;•$; 

Abstract 

The •purpose of this study was to determine the degree to which 
selected personal and situational characteristics of U.S. Army 
personnel contributed to the variance in GED scores. The sample 
consisted of 193 U.S. Army personnel at Fort Bragg, NO. Data 
analysis included correlation, least squares means analysis and 
step-wise multiple regression. The findings indicated that at 
least five of the characteristics would be useful in predicting 
GED scores. A formula for predicting GED scores is presented. 

INTRODUCTION 

Since the termination of the Selective Service System and the inception of the aXl-volun- 
teer Army, the number of male non-high school graduates entering the Array has risen from 
near zero to 30 percent. Many of these individuals are unable to cope effectively with 
civilian life, due in some, part to their limited education. 

The Army's educational policy is such that while an individual may enlist without having 
completed high school, he must attain a high school diploma or the equivalent by the end of 
his first enlistment if he wishes to make the Army a career. Some individuals take formal 
high school courses in order to complete the requirements for a diploma. For the majority, 
the requirements are met by taking the General Educational Development (GED) test. The GED 
test battery consists of five tests: 1. correctness and effectiveness of expression, 2. 
interpretation of reading material In the social studies, 3. interpretation of reading mate- 
rials in the natural sciences, 4. Interpretation of .literar>' materials, and 5. general math- 
ematical ability. 

Passing the GED test is extremely important to the non-high school graduate. Failure can 
result in his being denied career status in the Army and preclude his being admitted to ser- 
vice schools or institutions of higher learning. 

The Army is faced with the task of providing appropriate educational assistance to those 
enlistees who wish to meet its educational requirements. However, little research has been 
done that is useful to military educational counselors in predicting success with the GED 
test and the identification of individuals best able to profit from the limited remedial 
programs offered by the Army. 

In view of the need for more reliable and valid predictors of success with the GED test, 
a study (2) was undertaken recently at North Carolina State University involving personnel 
at Fort Bragg, North Carolina. This paper focuses on the findings of that study. 
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PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

One purpose of the Korth Carolina study was to determine the degree to which certain per- 
sonal and situational characteristics of U.S. Army personnel were related to scores achieved 
on the GED test. The primary purpose was to determine which characteristics actually con- 
tributed to the variance in GED scores. 

THE SAMPLE 

The study sample consisted of 193 Tnale Amiy personnel at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, 
electing to take the GED test during the month of July, 1979, and volunteering to partici- 
pate in the study. 

RESEARCH PROCEDURES 

The study utilized the survey design. A questionnaire was used to obtain deipographic and 
personal data from respondents. Test scores were gleaned from personnel records. The ques- 
tionnaires were administered by test officials at three Educational Center branches at Fort 
Bragg. Responses were validated from individual personnel records. The major statistical 
techniques employed in the data analysis were frequency distributions, Pearson's product 
moment coefficient of correlation, least squares means analysis and step-wise multiple re- 
gression. 

RESULTS 

The personal and situational characteristics of the respondents examined in the study 
were age, G. T. score, rank, length of military service,, amount of travel in the USA and 
abroad, GED preparation time, years of schooling, reasons for taking the GED test, and 
sources of information (reading habits). 

The General-Technical score (G. T. score) derives from combining the scores of two apti- 
tude tests, the General Test and the Technical Test. The tests are given to all Army en- 
listees. The G. T. score is the largest determinant of eligibility for various service 
schools. It measures mathematical and verbal skills. No studies were found related to the 
use of G. T. scores to predict GED scores. 

The review of literature revealed a limited number of studies which showed GED scores to 
be related to such factors as age, travel, preparation time, and motivation for taking the 
GED test. 

Moser and Muirhead (6) using draftees for their study, as opposed to volunteers, found 
correlations between age and GED test scores to range fron .13 to .16. The correlations 
were statistically significant at the .05 level 'jut tended to be low. Carbiihn (3), in his 
study of job corpsmen, not military personnel, found that there was a slight positive cor- 
relation between age and GED test scores. Merrill (5) found that there was a positive cor- 
relation between travel overseas and the scores attained by college freshmen on their en- 
trance examinations. No studies were found relating travel to GED scores. One study (4) 
involving civilian GED students engaged in an adult education program revealed that there 
was a positive correlation between time spent preparing for the tests and the test score, 
i.e., the more time spent the higher the score. In a study involving civilian GED students, 
Beusse (1) found a positive correlation between GED scores and self-motivation for taking 
the tests. 

The results of this study generally supported the literature. The correlation matrix 
shoved a high correlation between GED test scores and 11 of , the 13 variables tested. The 
most significant correlations with GED test scores were G. T. score and sources of informa- 
tion (reading habits), both on total test score and sub-test scores. 
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Correlational analysUs can be ^tnis leading and misinterpreted. Tlie £act that one phenon- 
cnop is positively correlated wich another does not necessarily me^n that one influences 
the other. I 

In order to determine vhich of the variables actually influenced GED scores, a least 
squares means analysis was performed using, the 11 variables significantly correlated with 
the GED test score. Tlie least squares means analysis measures the effect of cacli variable 
on the GED score with adjustmentis made f^r each of the other variables in the model. 

9 1 

As shov^ii in Table 1, the yalue was .62 indicating that 62 percent of the variance in 
CED scores was accounted for by, the variables in the model. However, only five of the vari- 
ables, G. T. score, nev^pnpers , "magazines , books, and Army publications reading habitc ac- 
counted for a significant amount of the variance. One variable - preparation time - ap- 
proached the .05 Jevel of significance. 



TABLE ] 



LEAST SQUARES MEANS ANALYSIS ON ITILe' EFFECTS OF SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS ON GED TEST SCORES 

(N=193) 



CHARACTERISTIC 


df 


SS 


F-Value 


Prob F 


TOTAL (R^ = .62) 


192 


207335.1 


22.3 


.0001 



Age 


1 125.2 


0 


.28 


.5953 


GT Score 


1 13649.6 " 


30 


.90 


.0001 


Rank 


1 169.9 


0 


.38 


.5362 


Length of Service 


1 - 1394.3 


3 


.15 


.0775 


Travel Overseas 


1 571.3 


1 


29 


.2572 


Preparation Time 


1 1562.2 


3 


53 


^ .0618 


Prior Years of School 


1 226.4 ' 


0 


31 


.4752 


Newspapers 


1 , 4331.0 


9 


80 


.0020 


Magazines 


1 6748.7 


15, 


26 


.0003 


Books 


1 3214.0 


7, 


25 


.0077 


Army Publications 


1 6546.7 


14. 


80 


.0002 



TABLE 2 



STEP-WISE MULTIPLE REGRESSION OF SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS ON GED TEST SCORES 



CHARACTERISTICS r2 sS F-Value Prob F 



Step 


1. 


GT Score 


.37 


Step 


2. 


Amy Publications 


.12 


Step 


3. 


Magazines 


.07 


Step 


4. 


Books 


.03 


Step 


5. 


Newspapers 


.01 


Step 


6. 


Preparation Time 


.01 



687.1 110.8 .0001 

558.8 90.5 .0001 

491.3 77.6 .0001 

462.8 64.9 .0001 
446.5 55.5 .0001 

440.9 47.4 .0001- 
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To carry Uie analysis one step further, the data were subjected to the step-wise multi- 
ple regression procedure, llie five variables viiich met the .05 significance level plus the 
one approaching significance were entered in the model. Table 2 shows the results of the 
analysis. Examination of the values in Table 2 reveals that 37 percent of the variance 
in GEO test scores were attributed to G. T. score, 12 percent to reading Arniy publications, 
7 percent to reading magazines, 3 percent to reading books, and 1 percent to reading news- 
papers. Preparation time accounted for less than 1 percent of the variance. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The findings of the study indicate that at least five of the variables examined would be 
useful in predicting GED test scores for military servicemen at Fort Bragg^^. The variables 
arc G. T. score. Army publications, magazines, books, and newspapers (reading habits). The 
othei' variables examined - age, rank, time in service, travel, years of schooling, resson 
for taking the tests, and preparation time - should be used only with caution. 

It ts suggested that a formula similar to the one outlined below might be developed for 
use in predicting GED scores for military servicemen. The formula is basec" on the findings 
of the study. 

The step-wise multiple regression analysis revealed that 60 percent of the variance in 
GED scores v;as attributed to the five variables as follows: G. T. score, 37 percent; Array 
publications reading habits, 12 percent; magazine reading habits, 7 percent; books reading 
habits, 3 percent; newspaper reading habits, 1 percent. To arrive at the formula, the per- 
cent of variance in GED score accounted for by each variable was divided by the total amount 
of variance accounted for by the five variables multiplied by the minimum (GED test) passing 
score (225). For example: 



G. T. Score: 37/60 x 225 = 139 

Army * publications: 12/60 x 225 = 45 

Magazines: 7/60 x 225 = 26 

Books: 3/60 x 225 = 11" 

Newspapers: 1/60 x 225 = 4 

TOTAL 225 



The minimum G. T. scores of participants who passed the GED test ranged from 98 to 106. 
A score of an even 100 was selected arbitrarily for inclusion in the formula. The G. T. 
value of 139 produces a constant of 1.39 when divided by 100 as the minimum G. T. passing 
score. The individual's G. T. score is multiplied by this constant. 

Tlie amount of reading of the various publications by the respondents in the study was 
determined by asking them if they read the various publications "none," "little," or "much." 
The mean GED scores of those who indicated they read each of the four publications "much" 
were well above passing. The mean GED scores of those reading books and Array publications 
"some" were slightly above passing. Tliose who indicated they read newspapers "some" or 
"none," magazines "some" or "none," books "none," and Army publications "none" did not a- 
chieve a mean GED passing score. 

The values related to reading habits were detennined from the analysis of data shown in 
the above example. A value of ^»5 was given to "some" reading of Army publications, a value 
of 26 was given to "much" reading of magazines, a value, of 11 was given to "some" reading 
of books, and a value of 4 was given to "much" reading of newspapers. 
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The following 8Corcc<ird whs developed: 



PREDICTIVE GED SCORECARD 



1 

± • 


o • i • s core 


X 1 • J7 










Reading Habits 








Source of Information 




Amount 


of Reading 






<• 


None 


Some Much 


2 . 


Army publications 






45 49 


3. 


Magazines 




20 


23 26 


4. 


Books 




9 


11 12 


5. 


Newspape rs 




2 


3 4 



Predicted CED Score 



Data on each participant in the study were placed on the individual scorecards. Based 
on the formula, 69 should have passed and 124 should have failed the GED test. In actual- 
ity, 89 passed and 104 failed. The percentage of error was 26.14 percent. According to 
the admissions office at North Carolina State University, **an error of less than 30 percent 
for predicting test scores is exceptionally good.** 



IMPLICATIONS 



The study showed that there were significant relationships between certain personal and 
situational characteristics of male Army personnel and scores on^ the GED list. At least 
five of these characteristics would appear to be useful in predicting success on the GED 
test. 

It is suggested that a formula similar to the one constructed in this study might be de- 
veloped for use in predicting GED scores for Arniy personnel. Such a formula would aid the 
military counselor in identifying relatively quickly those individuals who could profit 
from remedial education as well as those who might pass the GED test with little or no prep- 
aration. The results would be savings in both time and resources. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF LIFELONG LEARNING 



\ 



Aristotle Michopoulos"^ 



Abstract 



Although Lifelong Learning is to many a modern day idea, its 
philosophical foundations go back to ancient China, India, 
and Greece. It was in Greece, however, that its ideals were 
first fully expressed in the concept of paideia, which would 
extend beyond the years of schooling and would last through- 
out the whole life (Marrou, 1964). While paideia first ap- 
pears in Homer, its full crystallization takes place during 
the classical period under the influence of such giants of 
thought as Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. The knowledge, 
then, of the factors that contributed to its flourishing in 
ancient times could assist us today in our efforts to become 
a learning society. 



As previously stated, the first signs of lifelong learning can be traced to Homer's 
paiJeivi which is strengthened during the following centuries with the teachings of the pre- 
Socratic philosophers, writers and poets — from Hesiod and Heraclitus to Theognis and 
Pindar. Further, enhanced by prudent policies and legislation (Solon, Chilon, Periander, 
etc.) as well as the teachings of the sophists and philosophers within an atmosphere of 
freedom, lifelong learning as an expression of paideia would reach its ail-time peak during 
the classical period (5th-4th ce. B.C.), turning Greece into the paideusis of the world. 



PURPOSE AND METHOD OF STUDY 



Since lifelong learning is emerging as the new master concept in education the 
study of an ancient antecedent seemed quite in order. Moreover, this researcher considered 
that an Ln-depth examination of the philosophical underpinnings of the concept in ancient 
times would be of great value to us in guiding and shaping our current efforts towards a 
learning society. 



To gain a holistic view of the subject, the presently reported study went through the 
Loliowing series of steps: a. a brief overview of past and current conceptualizations of 
lifelong learning, b. an in-depth analysis of the philosophical groundings of the concept in 
ancient Greece, c. an examination of the various factors that contributed to its emergence 
and decline, and d. implications derived from the inquiry. The present inquiry will focus 
its examinatloa on the philosophical foundations of lifelong learning and will discuss parts 
a, c, and d briefly and only in a manner that will enhance the understanding of the paper. 
(For a lengthy discussion of these parts the reader is referred to research carried out by 
this writer and Dr. Boucouvalas appearing in the references.) 

A careful examination revealed a host of positive factors that were pivotal to the 
' emergence and flourishing of the concept, but it also revealed other negative factors which 
led to its decline. An inspection of the results yielded in eg^ch of the above steps fol- 
lows. This abbreviated rendition should provide the reader with an overview of the more 
expanded version presented at the conference. 



Aristotle Michopoulos, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Classics, Center for Greek Studies, 
University of Florida, 3-C Arts and Sciences Building, Gainesville, Florida 32611 
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PAS I AND CURRENT CONCKPTUALIZATIONS OK LIFELONG LEARNING 

The ourroni lilcLung Learning movement is the child of the latter part of our century. 
While Che two world wars brought a heavy blow to world education, in a different way they 
became the catalysts for its reshaping and expansions, as well as for the emergence of life- 
hnxf: learning as the new force towards global education. Thus the liLelong learning move- 
fuout owes a great deal to the two peaceful offspring of the two great wars, i.e., the League 
Nations (L920) and the United Nations (1945). 

Another league In ancient times, i.e., the Delian League (478 B.C.), an offspring of 
the Persian Wars, would become the catalyst for the full flourishing of paideia during the 
classical >eriod. .'\nd as Athens, the prime victor of the Persiifii Wars, became the founder 
or the DeUan League and the educator of the ancient world, similarly the United States, the 
principal victor of the two world wars, was instrumental in the eWablishraent of the two 
modern leagues and became tlie major educator of our world. \^ 

The lifelong learning movement has then passed through various stages and phases to 
rtach its current level of concrete conceptualizations and maturity. Tu attain this advanced 
ua-AS iiowever, It has utilized the talents of many philosophers, researchers and writers of 
our time, such as Dave (i973) , Hutchins (1968), Thomas (1961) and Mumford (1956). Thus, 
iust as in ancient Greece the philosophers and scientists would get their creative stimulus 
trom the environment of the polls, similarly our researchers today are stimulated by our 
Ai'oatly^ expanded polis. Indeed, It was the sponsorship of this tremendously expanded multi- 
racial 'polis'\ i.e, the United Nations, that provided the crucial thrust to our lifelong 
learning movement, thus th% publication of Learniiig to Be (1972) by UNESCO and the UNESCO 
Conference in Nairobi (1976). 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF LIFELONG LEARNING: AN ANCIENT ANTECEDENT 

Philosophy and pedagogy were the mature fJ.owers of the classical Greek thought. Hav- 
ing solved the problems of daily existence through agriculture, conquests and commerce dur- 
ing Che previous centuries, the Greek mind had now all the prerequisites to delve into the 
Inquiry of the eternal philosophical problems and make paideia its chief preoccupation. 

But what is actually meant by paideia? Paideia is such a complex concept that when 
ohl' talks about it "it is impossible to avoid bringing in modern expressions like civiliza- 
tion, culture, tradition, iiterature, or education. But none of them really covers what the 
M'eeks meant by paideia. Each one of them is confined to one aspect of it: they cannot take 
in the same Held as the Greek concept unless we employ them all together" (Jaeger, 1945: vi). 
The richness of paideia, then, encompasses both education and culture at the same time. While 
its original meaning was limited in scope, expressing the warlike arete of the Homeric per- 
iod, in its maximalist perspective of the classical period and thereafter paideia became 
ct^Heruinouo with lifelong learning. 

h:'mer, tlien, with his references to Achilles 's paideia next to Centaur Chiron (Kevane, 
1^*70) and his famous"caev dpLOXeueLV" wojLild become the first Greek pedagogue, to be followed' 
bv another warrior-poet, Tyrtacus. This earJy body of paideia is steadily enlarged with the 
work of the many pre-Socratic philosophers, writers and poets, such as Hesiod, Theognis and 
Pindar (6th ce . ) , who praise the ideals of the Greek culture. 



In a similar vein, most of the seven wise men of ancient Greece would not only praise 
the eternal value of paideia, i.e. Solon, Poriander, Pittacus, etc., but would also active- 
ly support it whenever they were in power. Thus Solon (c.640-c.560 B.C.) and Periander 
(c. 625-585 B.C.), when they wielded their power over Athens and Corinth did not only praise 
but also strongly supported the paideia of their poleis, turning them into centers of the 
Muses. Their deep love and concern for paideia is further attested to by the great number 
ot maxims (over 40) that these wise men and the pre-Socratic philosophers left behind us 
(Kehayopoulos, 1981). A few examples, i.e. "T grow old always learning more" (rVlpoaKO) det 
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toMA {>irH«o\iSMtvoc; - Solon), "Study everything" (M8A^:Ta t6 nav - Poriander), is diffi- 
cult to know thymol I" {XaAen6v ^:ca)T6v r^ximi - Thales), "Learning changes the hilman being" 
6l8axi*l ueXQpUOUOL t6v cK'OfOcanov - Denocritus), are sufficient evidence Lo our lifelong 
learners that questions occupying their mind today had a]s6 been the concern of 'their an- 
cient forefathers. ' \ 

Thus the rich body of paiJela expressed by these and many other philosophers and poets' 
during the pre-c ia.ss Leal period would become the intellectual leaven for the growth of Greek 
^ivilL/.atLon - from Marseilles to North Africa and the Black Sea - during the following cen- 
turies. Its enrichment during the classical period would give rise to an unprecedented lev- 
el of culture that would create the first learning society (Mumtord, 1956; Kitto, 1l976) , 
whtth is manifested iu the works of the many giants o^ the arts and sciences of that period.* 
From ^'\e long list o£ philosophers, sophists and poets who cultivated paideia during that 
periHju, wc should mention here Protagoras, Gorgias and Hippias, the great trio of sophists 
who revolutionized the thinking of their time and advocated the utilitarian aspects of 
paldfeia. The great tragic poets, on the other hand, would bring a balance to that movement 
hv cxpit .si>ing the humanitarian aspects of paideia. Thus Protagoras 's skepticism and cynic 
rcalis^m U^^'ssey, 1972) about gods and men, i.e. "man is the measure of all things" (jlAvTWV 
AP^UaIiJ^ Uetpov 6 avOpunuc;) , would be tempered by the Sophoclean and Aeschylean idealism 
.itul bc'liof in humanistic paideia, which is a lifelong process, that is, '"learning is good, 
even to a'" old per.son" (k'0cA6v 6^" mi Y^POVlu MC(vOdvciv- oo(fx?( - Aeschylus). 

Thus paideia was at the forefront of the polls *s activities and for the best of men it 
was "the highest of all ideal values" (npciTOV T(UV KoMuotciAO . Its final crystallization, 
however, would take place during and especially after the Socratic era. Since the number of 
the writers, philosophers and pedagogues of this period ^is quite large, we will confine our 
rcsearcii on the views held on this subject b'y^some key shapers of the ancient thought and 
history, that is, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates ajid Xenophon. 

.Socrates is the first to jiecome fully immersed into the examination of such questions 
as "what is* truth" or "what is ^virtue" and pronounce his famous "£V olSa 6x1 o06^v 0i5a" 
(,1 know one thing, that T know nothing). To Socrates, education is not the cultivation of 
certain abilities; to him '*the real essence of education is that it enables men to reach the 
true aim of their lives" (Jaeger, 19^3, p. 69). This effort cannot be restricted to the few 
yoars ot higher^ education. "Either it takes a whole lifetime to reach its aim, or its aim 
can never be reached" (Jaeger, 1943, p. 69). In his Apology he will note that his search 
for truth and attainment of paideia is a lifelong one and, therefore, he would continue as 
long as he lived to question and learn through his proverbial dialogues the meaning of 
"kalon" and "agathon," of truth and phronesis. 

In this sense, for Socrates, man was born for paideia, since it is his only real pos- 
se5>oioa. Thus through him "the concept and the meaning of paideia took on a broader and 
dc^^per spiritual significance and that its value for man was raised to the highest point" 
(Jac^cr^ 1943, p. 70). This gadfly of Athens, then, becomes the personification of the 
lifelong learner, who considers that 70 years of learning are not enough for an individual's 
growth. Thus, through his own example, Socrates contributed immensely to the growth of 
paideia and became the catalyst for the self-actualization of scores of brilliant minds of 
this period, the most notable among which is Plato. 

Plato, is not only the greatest of the Greek philosophers, but also the prime educator 
ut ureece^.^ His monumental work on paideia, expressed primarily in his Laws and also in the 
Kepub lie , remains to this day unsurpassed. With him the word paideia is amplified and crys- 
tallized, rtaching its current meaning. Plato \/ill see its need as ranging from birth to 
death, since paideia for him is "the moulding of the soul," and "the teaching of arete, 
which begins with childhood, and" makers us wish to become perfect citizens" (Jaeger, 194A , 
p. 224). 
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So ?l.ic.>, in J^i*^ R<ifubJL%» perceives the ideal state as .the ideal paideia fulfilled. 
Since the euJcuunla oi the state depends on its paideia, then the most inportant mission 
for paiJeia would be to create a favourable environment in which it can bX carried on. In 
this Csjntext, perhaps the best description of the power and importance of paideia for the 
human being is to be found in his unparalleled parable of the Cave> appearing in his Re pu b- 
lij. (Plato, 1952). Plato contributed as nobody else to the c<iuse of lifelong learning, both 
lhrou4;h his ideas and tht establishnent of his famous Academy, that became the world light- 
house of pal^leia for the next thousand years, that is till 529 A.D. * 

Socrates' shocking end, together with the catastrophic effects of the Peloponnesian 
^ Wiir, would leave an indelible mark on the perception of paideia both to Plato and his con- 
temporary Isocrates. ' But while for Plato and his teacher paideia had an "ethical doctrine 
and transcendental implications," for Isocrates paideia was something more tangible. Iso- 
crates in An tidos i s, his main work on paideia, will strongly disagree with Plato on the 
applicability, of his iolty ideas paideia and the duty of the state to educate its citi- 
zens. However, he will join hi^n in his attack against the contemporary demagogues and mob 
rule of Achens. Finally, the expanding boundaries of the ancient world and deep fa^Lth in 
the Vc»luc oi paideia ate shown in Isocrates* s pronouncement that he considered as Greeks 
those partaking of the Greek paideia 

iiL^lSS^bL* JPIato's student par excellence, brings about the final crystallization on 
paideia. Reflecting the evolving scientific spirit of his time, Aristotle struck a fine 
balance between the Platonic and Isocratic notions on paideia, being fully aware of the dis- 
tance between real and ideal. Alexander the Great was not the first to recognize his teach- 
^ er's influence upon hin, stating his famous "I owe my life to my father, but the meaning of 
^ life to my teacher." lu a similar fashion, Aristotle will exert a profound influence upon 
/ the educa.tcrs and philosophers of his time and thereafter, through the plethorp of his writ- 
' ^ ings and the founding of his Peripatetic School. Moreover, with his statements that learn- 
ing is a characteristic not of philosophers in particular but of every human being and that 
"all^men by n^^turc desire knowledge" ("6 CCvOpartOc; (puaet loO zidivai dpiyzxai" - Metaphysics, 
I> 1) Aristotle stands out as one of the strongest supporters of lifelong learning. 

A cnorlicn , in contrast to his teacher Socrates, will travel extensively and his first- 
hand knowledge of both the Persian and Spartan sysX.ems will exert a strong influence ca him* 
I Thus Xenoph<>n wixl praise th^ Persian paideia, but he will also admit that it is confined 
only to an elite while in Greece and especially in Sparta it is a possession of all the 
citizens. His successful military experience will make him pronounce that soldiering is 
"the beot education for a truly noble man" (Jaeger, 1944, p. 163). Moreover, his predilec- 
tion for "law and order" and his disillusionment with his native Athens will bring him clos- 
er to Sparta and its educational system, in which he finds many merits, especially in the 
state-supported education, the eugenic breeding, and the lifelong education through state 
supervision. 

THE RISE AND FALL OF PAIDEIA 

As previously discussed paideia took a long time to reach its full bloom during Peri- 
cles' Golderi A^S, which turned Athens into the paideusis of Greece (Thucydides, 1963, II, 
41) and Greece, through Alexander's conquests, into the paideusis of the world (Starr, 1980, 
p. 169). Paideia flourished in Greece and especially in Athens because of the fertile 
ii.ound it found there. A careful examination of the factors contributing, to this first 
points tu the increased freedom that prevailed in Athens after the Persian Wars, due to a 
nunber of political and administrative changes which broadened and deepened the democratiza- 
tion process that had started at the turn of the- 6th century with, t,he monumental work of 
Solon and Pisistratus. Within a century >thi^ fertile environment of political and social 
fieedom, general education, and good administration, would propel Athens to a higher plane 
and -would make it the unquestionable educational, . cultural, and economic leader of Greece. 
Thi creation *of the Delian League would become the catalyst that' would transform the polls 
•of Athens into the Empire of Athens. This phenomenal growth o/ Athens, however, carried 
within itself the^ seeds of decl^^ne, which can be seen in itS/hybristic attitude towards its 
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:rutKl> A,u\ tiitmico before and during the Peloponnesian Wars. The tremendous stress of the 
" *»ir kh tht AthciiLui^, ib manifested in th(ir senseless trial and fine of Pericles, the self- 
exile vt Ihui.ydides to avoid their wrath, and their sentencing of Socrates to death. 

This tragic peripeteia of the Athenian Republic is perhaps the best depiction of the 
^trtr.;;ths and weaknesses of a democratic system. As long as citizens and leaders utilize 
t!ii -,>.r>tem for Che common good, the system, works and flourishes, but when they use it for 
personal gain or i>elf-aggrandizement , then, it sooner or later collapses. The substantial 
weakening of the naval and economic power of Athens after the War would be later marked by 
a decline in its educational and cultural power. The rise of the Macedonian star a little 
later would further weaken the Athenian economic and cultural supremacy, as new centers of 
womnerce and knowledge would now emerge in the vast empire ^f Alexander. Their emergence 
v*ould put an additional stress on the intellectual resources of the mainland (Plutarch, 
1976) and in time these centers would becorie a brain drain and source of competition to the 
Hiaiuland centers, such as Athens. Finally Greece's faJl to Rome (146 3,C.) would not only 
ilrinish the Greeks* creative force but woidd also spread their already stressed intellec- 
tual resources thinner as they would now become the teachers of the expanded Roman Empire. 

COiN'CLUSIONS iED IMPLICATIONS 

It becomes apparent, then, that certain factors enhance while others impede the growth 
o! -aideia. i\mor\$ the first wc could include freedom of speech, freedom from poverty, and 
frvci-r fr^n government mismanagement. These freedoms could become the foundations on which 
piideia can grow and thrive. Good luck and charismatic leadership could be an additional 
hi»nus. 

The lack or loss of such factors car only impede the smooth functioning of a state and 
Its paideia. It seems, then, that th. real problem of such a state is to maintain a fine 
balance between these factors. Deterioration in any of them or excesses from leaders or 
citizens can only harm a state and its institutions. UHiat w<. could, then, learn today is 
that paideia and freedom need a constant vigilance; they require civic self-sacrifice and 
wise leaders, not "wise-guys." Then the pivotal role of the citizens in the attainment of 
.su^h ^jaJLs is self-evident: they should be sensitive and sensible enough to distinguish a 
democratic fron a demagogic leader, they should put the common weal above their personal 
profit, and should strive always for the best, or "aiiv ctptOXSUStv," as Homer had long ago 
proclaimed. 
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HIOHER EDUCATION LOOKS AT TUITION ASSLSTANCE: 
TKE CORPORATE CONNECTION 



Barbara E. Hanniford 
Donna S. Queeney 

Abstract 

One way tn which higher education institutions can reach 
more adults is through employer-sponsored tuition assistance 
plans . This study provides background information about 
tuition assistance , including current utilization , barriers 
to participation, and future potential. Implications for 
practice include suggestions aimed at helping colleges and 
universities work more closely with employers, offer in- 
creased information about educational opportunities, and 
provide greater access to instruction and .student support 
services. 

Current educational literature conta Ins, many references to cooperation between busi- 
ness and higher education. Although many employers wish to provide education for their 
employees, they do not always feel that higher education has been responsive to their 
needs. In a related vein, colleges and universities across the country are looking for 
new markets; the employed adult appears to form one of these markets. 

Tuition assistance plans offer a very real opportunity for educational institutions 
to work closely with employers la developing a more skilled and educated work force. As 
increasing numbers of employers provide tuition assistance benefits, colL-sgfis and uni- 
versities are becoming more aware of the potential inherent in such plans. For continuing 
educators who hope to Increase and perhaps diversify their cooperation with employers, 
tuition assistance plans offer an avenue for cooperation. 

The current study on tuition assistance grew out of a recommendation made by a com- 
mittee studying Penn State's role in continuing professional and occupational education. 
The committee recommended that continuing education program planners be made inore aware of 
educational benefits programs of employers. Planning Studies responded to this recommen- 
dation by undertaking the study described in this paper. The research objective was to 
explore the ways in which Penn State could work with business and industry, through their 
tuition assistance programs, to better meet employees' educational needs. 



METHODOLOGY 

The result of this investigation is a report on tuition assistance, developed pri- 
marily for use by Penn State's Continuing Education staff members. In order to bring 
together information for the report, a number of avenues w^re explored. A literature 
search was done to acquire information on tuition assistance plans and their utilization. 
In addition. Interviews were conducted with researchers in tuition assistance. University 
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i^^outtv memh*Ts .ind Continuinf, Kdncation staff members, business and industry represent- 
or iv*»s, arui Kibor educators. 

FINDINGS 

Tuition assistance plans, In which an employer pays part or all of an employee's 
♦'Incatlonal costs, are prevalent In many companies. Such plans are a negotiated benefit 
it a number of union contracts as well. Plans often vary regarding payment procedures, 
pa^/inent amount, eligible employees, and courses covered. 

Some employers need to provide specific education and training to develop or main- 
rain a skilled work force, and thus are likely to utlll^.e tuition assistance as an employ- 
ee development tool. Other companies, which already have an abundance of educated employ- 
ees, may offer tuition assistance plans strictly as a fringe benefit. These basic differ- 
ences in the plans' purposes often affect the ways in which benefits are administered. 

In 1^78, it was estimated that 1.6 million workers were covered under 198 different 
no>^orlared tuition assistance plans (Charner et aj_. , 1978). Because millions of addi- 
tional workers are Included in nonnegotiated plans, the amount of money allocated for 
tuition assistance is enormous. 

Despite this vast potential, most tuition assistance plans have very low partici- 
pation rates, ranging from approximately 3 to 7 percent (Charner, et_ al^. , 1978). There 
are exceptions, however.. For example, the National Institute of Work and Learning con- 
ducted and published case studies of three organizations which have notably higher partic- 
ipation rates (Wirtz, 1979). Consistent with general patterns of participation in adult 
education, a higher proportion of white collar than blue collar employees utilize t litlon 
assistance benefits. 

From these case studies and other demonstration projects sponsored by tlie National 
Institfuce of Work and Learning (1980), a list of factors which seem to encourage partici- 
pation has eraeiged (Wlrtz, 1979). Participation tends to be higher in companies whosu 
plans have the following features: 

- payment in advance 

- top management support 

- potential for advancement 

- broadly defined reimbursable areas 

- widespread publicity 

- opportunity for counseling/advisement 

- equal benefits for hourly and salaried workers 

- at least minimal arrangements with area educational insttutions 

- ease in applying for assistance 

- sufficient staff to design and administer program 

- integration into broader worker education Initiatives 

Companies and educational institutions each play an important role in encouraging 
greater utilization of tuition assistance plans. Ultimately, however, the decision to 
participate rests with the Individual workers. They have been found to participate for 
these reasons; (1) personal development or general information, (2) job/career enhance- 
ment, (3) social/recreational purposes, and (4) political/community reasons. Most workers 
participate for the first two reasons (Charner, 1980). 

Adults cite many reasons for not participating in educational activities. Generally 
these reasons are grouped into three categories: situational, social/psychological, and 
institutional. The extent to which an educational institution can minimize or eliminate 
these factors may have a significant effect on worker utilization of tuition assistance 
plans, particularly among less educated or older employees. 

A survey of companies with negotiated tuition assistance plans revealed that unions 
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mi\ companii^s tWid^r In their perceptions of barriers to participation (Charner et a]., 
1^7H>, rnl.Mi r«*pr oscat Ulves indicated that lack of uiter?5t is an Important f act"or ,"nbut 
aI<;o felt that i tuat lona I and institutional barriers are very Important. On the other 
haid, compauies tended to minimize the importance of variables other than lack of inter- 
est, Thev particularly felt that the range of courses offered and management support are 
• >t ^i.-tors v^hich discouraged participation. This; discrepancy in perceftions illustrates 
tV importance of interaction betu/een employers, educational institution*, , and employees. 

Another noteworthy /indinK of this survey was that 68.9 percent ^^all .mjkers ^ur- 
I'eved felt "likely or certain" to use tuition assistance plans if the problems^^-t^iey^ 
perc»»ived -^ere removed. This finding counters a common view that large numbers of workers^ 
have no interest in e«hicat*ion. 

'Participation in tuition assistance plans might benefit both companies and indi- 
viduals in the following ways (Charner £t al^. . 1978). 

Benefits to companies mi;iht include: 

reduced turnover 

- higher worker morale 

- more highly educated work force 

- benefits competitive with those of othero companies 

- smoothly functioning career advancement system 

- work fo^ce able to cope with technological changes 

Benefits to individuals might include: 

- personal growth 

- career advancement 

- Improved Job performance 
increased job satisfaction 

- increased general knowledge * 

Because very little r^:carch has been done to assess the benefits of utilizing 
tuition assistance plans, many of the potential benefits remain assumed rather than proven 
(Hilgert, 1967). In addition, current economic conditions have discouraged some companies 
from actively pursuing Increased worker participation. However, companies which have 
well-utilized programs strongly believe in their value, In terms of both corporate cost- 
effectiveness and individual employee development (Wlrtz, 1979). 

IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 

There are a number of ways in which educational Institutions can cooperate effec- 
tively with employers to Involve more employees in educational participation. The logical 
first step Is simply talking with employers about their views and approach to education 
and training for their employees. Working closely with employers will decrease the possi- 
bility that they might resent any Institutional efforts to increase worker awareness of 
tuition assistance. The literature and resource persons suggest that educational insti- 
tutions also might consider one or more of the following recommendations. 

I. Contact the personnel or training director and ask which five courses he/she 
thinks are most needed In the company. The educational institution should let 
the company identify them, then offer them and assess the results. One company 
representative suggested that companies and educational institutions each must 
take some risks in this manner. 

?. Offer progr.ims at convenient times and locations. Perhaps, an employer would be 
willing to make space available to offer selected courses to employees of that 
companv and others within the nearby area. 
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Afik a companv to appoint a liaison person who could channt^l information to 
t-»mployoos . 

n 

Work with other educational providers in the area to coordinate efforts and 
publicize offf»rings jointly, 

[dentlfv institutional strengths and approach companies on that basis, offering 
to do what tUk-* individual educational institution does best. 

Offer to provide on-site information, advising, co«inseling, and registration. 

Publicize courses as extensively and effectively as possible, either through 
*?Tiploycrs or directly to workers, particularly with the company's approval. 
Include a mention of tuition assistance possibilities in publicity. 

'^encourage prospective employed adult students to learn whether their company or 
union offers tuition assistance. 



^. If possible, make special arrangements to bill an employer directly. 

l*^. Assist students in receiving reimbursement checks quicker by offering to send 
their employers letters in advance of official grades indicating that courses 
were completed sucessfully. 

II. If sufficient, potential tuition assistance recipients with specific educational 
needs can be identified, a degree or certificate program might be developed for 
that particular population. 



Some examples of specific ways in which Penn State's Continuing Education program 
planners have geared credit courses to the employed adult include the following. 

On-site credit programming is provided in some locations. For example, a certificate 
program in business management is offered at several on-site locations. A certifi- 
cate program in special education is offered on-site for employees of an institute 
for handicapped adults, and credit coursework in electrical engineering is provided 
for a power company. 

In response to the desire of many diploma-school nurses to complete a baccalaureate 
degree, an extended degree program in nursing was implemented in two areas of the 
Commonwealth. Some of the coursework is held on-site in hospitals. The vast major- 
ity of students are employed by hospitals which have tuition assistance plans. 

Some Continuing Education staff members belong to locat personnel administrators* 
and/or training directors* associations. These organizations provide excellent 
opportunities to make contacts with administrators responsible for employee training 
and de velopment . Continuing Education staff members have found it easy to initiate 
discussions concerning tuition assistance once appropriate contacts have been estab- 
lished . 

CONCLUSION 



Tuition assistance benefits represent a vast potential, with millions of workers 
eligible to participate in negotiated or nonnegotlated educational benefit plans. Al- 
though this potential market initially might appear to be a real bonanza^for postsecondary 
Institutions, this would be an overly optimistic perception. The phenomenon of partici- 
pation in adult education, and in particular tuition assistance programs, Is complex. 
Barriers to participation, whether real or perceived, are great, and higher education 
Institutions alone cannot hope to overcome them all. However, they can be instrumental in 
reducing barriers and increasing employer support through greater cooperation with employ- 
ers and workers. 
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«usfnt*s^s ,u\\ in.iusrrv repoate^dlv have voic(>d a n«od For ongoing training and oduca- 
Mnn for th.^h omplovcos. Their own training efforts have Increased substantially in 
r»*ct>nt vear^s, partiallv to ovoroom** what some view as higher education's failure to re- 
spond effectively. Tuition assistance offers a unique opportunity for educational insti- 
»"uMoqs rengthen relationships with employers and workers by providing quality edu- 

'^•'ition ro moot career or personal development needs. 
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AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH JOR SELECTING ADULT 
EDUCATION DOCTORAL DEGREE GRADUATE STUDENTS 

Richard J. McCallum ^ 

Abstract 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss an alternative 
approach of reviewing applications for adult education 
dDctoral iK^gree study. Should admission criteria for 
^ graduate study be founded upon characteristics which are 

reflective of an individual who will be a successful 
practioner? This writer wou,ld suggest an affirmative 
answer to the above question. 

INTRODUCTION 

Perhaps one of the greatest challenges facing adult education doctoral degree programs 
i,s to prepare prospective practicing professionals who can bridge educational theory with 
oducdtiondl practice. This blending of theory and practice requires that individuals who 
are engaged in doctoral study have those abilities which enable them to function effectively 
at both the theoretical and practical level. Decisions on admission are probably the most 
difficult and the most important decisions faced by those responsible for administering 
doctoral programs. Recently, the criteria used for making decisions on graduate admission 
have been influenced by several judicial opinions which require that criteria be developed 
which are truly reflective of those needed to function effectively as a professional practi- 
tioner. The genesis of these opinions was contained in the decision by the United States 
Supreme Court in what has become known as the Bakke case. 

The 1978 Supreme Cojjrt decision in the case of Regents of the University of California 
(Davis) v. Allan Bakke demonstrated that the judicial branch of government is willing to 
examine and direct higlier education's process of reviewing an individual's application for 
graduate study. Additionally, future judicial review of this process is more than likely 
and, indeed, the Supreme Court decision which may stand the test of time could well be a 
future case in which a discipline within higher education is challenged tc relc\te directly 
the criteria utilized for admission to graduate study with the criteria generally accepted 
as indicators^ of a successful practicing professional. 

It is clear that there are substantive differences of opinion as to the real implica- 
tions of the Bakke decision for college and university admission programs. To assist higher 
education institutions to consider the impact of the Supreme Court decision, regional sem- 
inars for educators were held throughout the country. At the Omaha, Nebraska Conference, 
several speakers suggested that the message of the Bakke decision^s-d-irected to educational 
leaders and policy makers calling for them to be creative and innovative in developing new 
methods of reviewing minority applications for admission. Some of the speakers noted that 
the neutral position of the Supreme Court in this decision is the real strength of the^ Bakke 
decision because it provides educational leaders with the time and challenge to explore and 
review current admission review procedures — that is, to explore new methods of reviewing 
minority applications for admission into the programs of higher education. This point of 
view is a reflection of the philosophy that the entire social structure will benefit from 
minority representation in higher educational opportunities, as stated by one of the confer- 
ence speakers: 

^Richard J. McCallum, Associate Area Director, Bootheel Extension Area, University 
Extension Center, Delta Center, P. 0. Box 160, Portagevil le , Missouri 63873. 
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Bach iiKStitution is invited to examine its own education mission 
aiui to dotormine the educational impact of bringing — or failing 
to brinj^— minority groups into full partnership in that under- 
taking. But recall that no institution is required to do any- 
thing. The question now is whether institutions of higher educa- 
tion will indeed respond to the invitation — it is no more than 
that — to ensure the inclusion of minorities in the mainstream of 
higher education. 

;> 

It is this interpretation of the Bakke decision which provided a sense of direction for 
this paper. Have admission conunittees responded to the Bakke decision in a creative way 
which provides opportunities for minority group members to engage in graduate study? This 
was, in essence, the primary focus of a recently conducted. study and it is a crucial issue 
because in the future there may be a Supreme Court 'case which challenges a specific disci- 
pline within higher education to relate the ^criteria utilized for admission 16 graduate 
study with the criteria generally accepted as indicators of a successful practicing profes- 
sional. To preclude this from occurring, admission committees in institutions of higher 
education neecJ to examine critically the present criteria used for selecting graduate 
students . 

More specifically, a direct application of this challenge in the area of adult educa- 
tion immediately surfaces in the iieed to develop criteria for admissions which are drawn 
from an analysis of basic characteristics needed by an individual who will be a successful 
adult education professional. These criteria can then be related to those which are used 
by colleges and universities in assessing the characteristics which they feel are neces- 
sary for a student to be^ successful in graduate study. 

RESEARCH QUESTION 

ft 

< 

The purpose of this study was to examine the relationship between the characteristics 
of an individual who will be a successful practicing professional as perceived by practi- 
tioners in the area of adult education and the characteristics of an individual who will be 
a successful adult education doctoral degree graduate student as perceived by those indi- 
viduals who are currently involved ia directing graduate programs in higher education. 

METHODOLOGY 

This study utilized three major populations. The first survey audience was a national 
population of individuals involved in directing doctoral degree programs in adult education. 
The second survey population was the entire membership of the Missouri Valley Adult Educa- 
tion Association, and the third population was the Region Five Deans and Directors of the 
National University Continuing Education Association. A questionnaire was utilized as the 
data-collection tool for this survey and the same instrument was distributed to all sub- 
jects in the sample in an effort to obtain standardized information. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In conclusion, the following five points should be considered as the foundation for the 
recommendations of this research project: 

1. Adult education doctoral degree programs should prepare prospective practicing pro- 
fessionals who can bridge educational theory with educational practice. 

2. The decisions on admission are some of the most difficult and most important deci- 
sions which are faced by those responsible for administering doctoral programs. 
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3. Uw judicial branch of government is willing to examine and direct higher educa- 
tion's process of reviewing an individual's application for graduate study. 

4. Sometime in the future, a discipline within higher education may be challenged 
directly relate the criteria utilized for admission to graduate study with the criteria 
generally accepted as indicators of a successful practicing professional. 

5. The entire'sociaL structure will benefit from minority representation in highe 
educational opportunities. \ 

If the reader is in harmony with each of these points, then it should be recognized 
that there is a need to accept the challenge of the Bakke decision as expressed by McKay. 
buiiiKtl) stated, McKay suggested that each institution of higher education should examine 
its mission and determine the educational impact of bringing or failing to bring minorities 
into the mainstream of higher education. If the intent of the institution is to ensure the 
inclusion of minorities, the challenge is to explore new methods of reviewing minority ap- 
plications for admission into, the programs of higher education. 

At this point it should be emphasized that Ingham and Quazilbash conducted a survey of 
graduate programs in adult education in 1968. This study, which included 26 institutions in 
the United States and Canada, found that four of the seven primary admission criteria were: 
(I) graduate record exam score, (2) academic grade point average, (3) letters of recom- 
mendation, and (4) the Miller's Analogies test score. 

These four admission criteria correspond to four variables which were considered in 
this study. Table I presents an overview of the findings of this study. 

TABLE I 

Reaction to Standard Admission Criteria 



Variable N Mean Standard Deviation 

15 GRE score 205 2.604 1.077 

16 GPA ' 205 2.995 1.040 

17 ^ Letters 206 3.383 . 1.088 

18 Miller's Analogies 

test score 194 2.613 I .082 



The reaction to these standard admission criteria indicate a very small degree of 
importance when cons ide ringy^th^cr ^lar acter is tics of either a successful adult education 
doctoral degree ^graduate stu<^ent or a successful practicing professional adult educator. 
Futhermore, Stadtman recently*^published this noteworthy fact: 

Members of ethnic groups have not greatly increased their share 
of graduate enrollments between 1969 and 1976. This is a little 
surprising because there were affirmative action programs in 
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i'xisti»iUH« at AO percent ol the nation *s colleges and 
univcisitirs by 1975, and such programs have been 
adopted at another 50 percent of them ,since that time 
(Carnegie Council Surveys, 1978) • 



^ rheretore, it Is the combination of the power of McKay^s suggestion, the low rating of 
.standard Mdmisciiau criteria and the Carnegie Council's finding which leads this researcher 
to suggest that there ib a need for a composite set of characteristics which could serve as 
the basis for desi;;niiig an approach that would assist adult education doctoral degree admis- 
sion committees to relate the criteria utilized for admission to graduate study to the cri- 
teria generally accepted as characteristics of a successful practicing professional. 

The decisions of an admission committee are critical to the development of the field of 
adult education. The potential significance of this research problem area is great if adult 
education doctoral degree admission coimnittees are challenged to directly relate the\ criteria 
utilized tor admission to graduate study with the criteria generally accepted as indicators 
or a successful practicing professional. This study should establish a model which will 
help adult education doctoral degree admission committees respond ^to the challenge. 

Finally, a model is needed which will ensure the inclusion of minorities into the main- 
stream uf higher education. Such a model should be founded upon a set of criteria which is 
reflective oL the bkllls necessary to function at both the theoretical and practical levels. 
It une is in harmony with the philosophy that the entire social structure will benefit from 
minority reprtseatat Ion in higher education opportunities, one can appreciate the challenge 
vt developing a model which v^ill provide this minority representation in adult education. 



It is recommended that the members of an adult education doctoral degree admission 
committee review their mission statement to determine their commitment to ensure minority 
representation in adult education doctoral degree programs. 

Following the mission statement review, if it is decided that the overall development 
of the field and the entire social structure will be enhanced by minority representation, 
the members of admission committee should consider the challenge of exploring new methods 
of reviewing minority applications. 

Finally, it is recommended that this new approach of reviewing applications be based 
on the nine characteristics which emerged as the unanimous choice of the three survey 
groups participating in the study. 

More bpecif ically , these nine characteristics and their respective four broad areas of 
proTiciency were: 

Personal Qualities 

* A sense ol direction, responsiveness, persuasiveness and follow-through. 

* Willingness to go beyond routine activities and reactions to external pressures 
(to be innovat ive) 

Understanding o^ Adult s as Learners 

* Attention to the dynamics of learning. 

* Attention to reasons for participation in educational activities. 
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* Ululorstanding of both formal and informal learning activities. 



Understanding of the Field 

* Ability to identify educational resources. 

* Ability to utilize educational resources. 
Managerial Competencie s 

* To be able to determine educational needs and goals of a given clientele. 

* Select and use tie methods of training best suited to adult learners and programs. 

Perhaps a major strength of these research findings is the fact that the dichotomy 
between the practitioner and the scholar is not an issue because of the unanimous selection 
of these nine characteristics by the three survey groups. 

Furthermore, it is significant to note that these nine characteristics and their 
respective four broad areas of proficiency appear to be in harmony with the works of Houle, 
Grabowskl and Knox. 

Undoubtedly, there will be a need for further exploration of methods to determine the 
degree of presence of each of these nine characteristics if an adult education doctoral 
Segree admission committee utilizes this composite set of characteristics as the basis for 
designing an approach to relate the criteria utilized for admission to graduate study to 
the criteria generally accepted as characteristics of a successful practicing professional. 
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^VDULT liDUCATION R&D INVESTMENTS 
ARE THEY PAYING OFF? 



James Tliompson Parkei 



Abstract 



This ''paper reports the results of a four year trends 
analysis of state sponsored projects funded under the 
AJult Education Act. The analysis indicates several 
reasons why these projects liave had limited state- 
wide or national impact, jnd identifies a few well 
planned investments that are now enabling some states 
to improve their Adult Education policies and programs 



fhc current Adult Education Act (as amended in 1978) provides federal funds to 
state vh'partmenLs of education to "expand educational opportunities for adults and 
to eacok.ra^i^' the ostab 1 ishmont of programs of adult education that will — (1) enable 
ail .uKilts Lo .uquiro basic skills necessary to function in society, (2) enable adults 
who so desire to continue their cducalLon to at least the level of completion of second, 
school, and (3) make available to adults the means to secure training that will enable 
<;hem to become more employable, productive, and responsible* citizens 

As a coadition of accepting federal funds, states must agree to carry out a number 
of provisions, including the use of not less than \0X of their federal funds for: "(I) 
special projects which will be carried out in furtherance of the purposes of this title 
Uibove), and which — (A) involve the use of innovative methods, including methods 
educating; por'sons of limited English-speaking ability, systems, materials, or programs 
which may have na^onal significance or be of special value in promoting effective pro- 
grams under this title, or (B)involve piograms of adult education, including education 
for persons of limited English-speaking ^.bility, x^hich are part of community school 
programs, carried out in cooperation with other ederal, federally assisted, State or 
local pro^;rams which have unusual promise.* in promoting a comprehensive or coordinated 
approach to the problems of persons with educational deficiencies; and (2) training 
persons engaged, or preparing to engage, a3 personnel in programs designed to carry 
out the purposes of this title." 

This paper will deal primarily with special project investments, and in particular 
the attempts by states to fulfill the aw regarding "innovative methods", "national 
significance", "promoting effective programs", and "promoting a comprehensive or co- 
ordinated approach." 



Since 1979 States have typically turned to local education agencies (LEA's) 
to conduct their projects (Catalogs of Adult Education Projects, FY^*80-*83). During those 
four years, LEA's have received funding for 433 iU07.) of the 1077 projects we have 
abstracted. Major areas of LEA involvement have been: Life Skills; Alternative Diploma 
Programs, Community Linkage; ESL; Technology ; and ABE Projects. Only in Staff Development 
and Evaluation projects have institutions of higher education dominated. Overall, 
universities and colleges , have captured 333 (31/o) of projects funded. Community-based 
organizations (7'>) and vocational centers ihZ) have played small roies in these develop- 
ment efforts. Other organizations' , roles have been selective - correctional institutions 

^ lameb UiompstMi Parker, Adult Education Specialist, U.S. Department of Education, 
Uashin>;ton, Da:. JOJOi. 
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.u«L iyi»t^.ally tmiiU'd Cor corrections education, state hospitals for learning disabled 
l>i'ojoct«, elL , loble I is a breakdown of institutions for each of the four years. 



rABLE I Percentage of Fundings by InsCitut iona I Type, FY '80-'B3_ 



FY '80 ^ 'liO '83 

LEA'S ''^ * 37% , 44% 39% 

HLghor Education ^ 32% 34% o ^ 30% . 28% 

Community-Based 9% 4% 9% 4% 

Vocational 4% 6% 2% 3% 

Other 14% 19% 15% 26% 

100% 100% 100% 100% 



As indicated above, funding patterns, by institutions, have been relatively stable. 
Ail increase in funding to "Other Organizations" reflects a current upswing in corrections- 
oda^ation and increased investment in dissemination activities conducted by these 
or;;ani2cit ions . 

PRIORITIES FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Fable 2 represents major investment areas for the four year period of study. 
The total amount of funding for the 1077 projects in this study is approximately 
$27 million. 





TABLE 2 Fundings by Ar 


eas, FY 80 - oJ 




-^'SUBJEOT 


YEAR 


PROJECTS 


$(1,000.) 


rommunity Linkage 


FY '80 


21 


425 ' 




*81 


16 


430 




'82 


13 


144 




'83 


6 


109 


hmp I oy ability 


FY '80 


24 


401. 




'81 


14 


190 




'82 


10 


237 




'83 


11 


212 


i:SL 


FY '80 


26 


778 




'81 


26 


580 




'82 


21 


531 


• 


'83 


13 


194 


General ABE 


FY '80 


36 


660^'- 




'81 . 


17 


3o: 




'82 


39 


726 




'83 


22 


280 


U.S. Diploma 


FY '80 


13 


646 


'81 


17 


635 




'82 


17 


406 




'83 


9 


198 


Learning Disabled 


FY'30 


17 


240-'- 




'81 


24 


775 




'82 


22 


588 




•83 


21 


328* 
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Life Skills 


FY '80 


34 


1,050 




'81 


21 


443 




•82 


19 


527 




•83 


15 


380 


Staff Development 


FY^80 


68 


2,319 




tot 

81 


59 


1,542 




•82 


30 


887 




•83 


25 


1,125 


iecnnoiogy" 


FY '83 


21 


586- 


•'•Approximate Amount 


9 

•"•In FY '82, included under 


•'ABE'^ 





Also funded during .this period were Corrections Education, Dissemination, 
Evaluatior, and Tutoring projects, which have shown an .upward trend* Support for 
Older Adult programs has decreased. GED projects have remained stable, in the $60 - 
90,000. total funding range. And Administration, Assessment, .Counseling, and Recruit- 
ment have received mixed support over the four year period. 

It is interesting to compare the above trends with the stated purposes of 
Section 310 regarding special project investments: 

o "Coordinated approaches" are clearly the domain of Community Linkage projects 
and, usually. Recruitment and Tutoring projects. Taken together, these projects 
have made up about 15% of the project number and 11% of funding. 

o "Promoting effective programs^', if taken in a narrow sense, means Dissemination , 
however. Staff Development may, in part, be promotional in nature. Also, some special 
projects have been adoptions of "effective programs", with little original development 
intended. Examples are competency-based adult diploma programs adopting the New York 
External Diploma model. Keeping these points in mind, projects classified as Dissemi - 
nation represent 7% of projects and 10% of funding. 

o "Innovative methods" begs the question: In relation to what? To a lesser 
extent, perhaps, "national significance" depends on one's perspective. I will attempt 
to deal with these points by offering a four type construct: 

Type N indicates that a project appears to have national impact potential, and 
contributes to the state of the art - beyond the state level. 

Type S indicates a project that may have statewide impact potential, is innovative 
in its home state, and/or is implementing a nationc^l or state model. 

Type L indicates a project that promises development at a local/regional level, 
but is not necessarily innovative from a state or national perspective. 

Type Z for 2222 , or not at all innovative. Essentially a local program that 
appears to be inappropriately funded with Section 310 appropriations. 

Applying this typology, a review of current special project abstracts suggests 
that, of 210 projects, approximately: 

o 37% are Type L, 

o 56% arc Type S, 
o 4% arc Type Z, 

o and 3% arc Type N projects. 
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LEVELS OF INVESTMENT 



One indicator of a project's potential for broad impact is the level of 

support received. Funding for many projects is low. Over the four year period ^ 

project investment shows a mean of $25,000. but 17% of projects have received less ; 

than $5,000. And among current projects, over 40% are funded at $10,000 or less. j 

Time investment also appears to be minimal. Projects typically have only one | 

year to accomplish their missions. A scan of Project Titles in the FY'82 and FY*83 I 

Catalogs shows that of the special projects funded by states reporting both years, I 

no more than 25% of current projects were also funded in FY*82. Though this data is 1 

incomplete (it includes 34 states, a few of which did not submit abstracts for all 1 

their projects), it certainly indicates that a large majority of projects are single | 

year efforts. j 

I 

PRODUCTIVITY 

Many special projects have, as a major objective, the development of some in- / 
structional, administrative, or informational product. The past three catalogs have 
included a products listing. 

o In FY*81 over 150 products were developed ^ 
o In FY*82 projects developed some 180 products 

o Currently, with less federal support available, 120 products are 
being developed 

Though these numbers may be impressive, the question of level of investment must 
again be raised. Even an "average" project with a budget of $25,000 may have 
difficulty producing a new curriculum or major R&D report worth disseminating 
statewide or nationally- In addition, many projects are not well evaluated, if they 
are evaluated at all. And, though there has been some attempt, few criteria are 
consistent across state lines. 

INVESTING FOR GREATER IMPACT 

l^liile the data indicate that most current investments have some potential for 
statewide impact, many will never achieve a high level of influence on state policy 
or practice because of certain characteristics: 

(1) a project may be conducted by the wrong organization, i.e. a school district 
that lacks the facilities and expertise to meet project objectives. 

(2) a project may be underfunded, and expected to accomplish in one year what 
would more appropriately be accomplished in two or three years. 

(3) a project may not include (or, more likely, may not been allowed to include) 
appropriate research, field test, materials production, dissemination, or diffusion/ 
adoption components. Any one" of these components, if missing, underfunded, or poorly 
facilitated, can guarentee that the project's influence will be limited. 

Promising Type S Investments 

A few States have in recent years invested Section 310 Funds in the development 
and maintenance of resource centers. Some centers have statewide responsibility, some 
service regional (multi-county) areas. An example is Indiana. After considerable 
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investment in curriculum development and teacher training in general and specialized 
areas of program improvement, this state maae a policy decision to consolidate its 
efforts to help assure that innovation "takes hold" at local levels. This is done 
via materials dissemination, networking, and a variety of staff development acti- 
vities* « 

Many states receive relatively small amounts of federal funds for research, 
development, and staff training. Sound investments are, of course, most critical 
for them. Yet too often small ($5-10,000.) projects are expected to "invent the 
wheel" in the form of a "new" curriculum, etc. Some states, large and small, are now 
funding projects whose purpose- is to adopt, at local levels, practices and products 
that have proven usefulness. Now that the National Diffusion Network (NDN) has 
certified a number of adult education programs, r»tates should seriously consider 
"mini-grant" adoptions of these programs and others that have been throughly assessed 
and found worthy. 

Perspectives on Types Z, L, and N 

o This analysis indicates that few Type Z projects are currently funded. 
However, state departments of education should continue to hold the line on pressures 
from local institutons for funding regular progiams with special project funds. 

o While Type L projects are, at least marginally, within the scope of purposes 
for Section 310, states should continually assess the usefulness of these efforts 
and should not unintentionally fund them. 

Type N projects are rare. They impact nationally. Four NDN programs started 
as 310 projects. One current Type N project is the continuation of the parent New 
York External Diploma program at Syracuse. Another alternative diploma project is 
a continuing effort in Washington, D.C. that has had national visability and impact 
re: occupational competencies research. Another pair are the CASAS and San Francisco 
State University projects that are part of California's massive effort to reform adult 
basic education through competency-based approaches. That effort is a lready impacting 
many Western states and some back East, too. Western states have also continued co- 
ordination and staff development efforts through a small grant to the Komos Institute, 
an old suggestion chat states; should consolidate resources to meet common R&D needs 
IS worthy of reconsideration by all state adult education officials. Finally, Texas 
has invested in the development of a process model for enhancing job productivity 
through basic skills instruction. This is certainly a national priority. 
Are state adult education investments paying off? Yes, but the returns could be 
much greater. 
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WORK AND PARTICIPATION IN VOCATIONAL TRAINING: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF JOB AND TRAINING FROGPJ^S 



Jacqueline Saindon 

Ab s trac t 

The current study examined the relationship between specific 
working conditions and participation in vocational training. 
The Quality of American Life, 1978 served as the data base for 
this study. The data was originally collected by the Institute 
of Social Research, University of Michigan. A discriminant 
analysis procedure was used to distinguish between two groups 
1) participants in vocational training and 2) non-participants, 
on the basis of specific social background, occupational 
factors, and working conditions. Jobs that were intrinsically 
interesting, especially if they provided the opportunity to 
develop abilities on the job, were associated with participa- 
tion in vocational training. Operators and others, who worked 
in routinized jobs and who expressed satisfaction with those 
jobs were associated with non-participation in vocational 
training. It was concluded that mental involvement and the 
desire for additional skills training are closely related. 
The findings of this study support the view that work and 
education are closely related and suggest that job and train- 
ing pro^grams should, integrate mentally involving work with 
training opportunities. 

i 

j INTRODUCTION 

Unemployment has j be come the major domestic problem facing the United States. As un- 
employment rises past 10%, not only are those without jobs affected, but the insecurity of 
all employed workers mounts. Most affected by unemployment are young people, many of whom 
have never held a job and have few skills to offer perspective empToyers. Many remedies 
have been proposed to ameliorate the effects of unemployment: jobs and training programs 
are the most frequently discussed among political leaders in recent months. Various 
programs have been proposed that combine job creation with training opportunities; but 
many such job and training programs have been reported as failures. One reason for the 
lack of success of these programs is the failure to attract and retain young people, 
especially those most in need of training. The reasons for these failures should be better 
known so that future job and training programs will succeed. 

The purpose of the current research was to examine the relationship between working 
conditions and participation in vocational training. It was hypothesized that specific 
working conditions would promote participation in vocational training while others would 
inhibit participation. It was also hypothesized that this relationship between working 
conditions and participation would be independent of the effects of age, sex, occupational 
status, income, and educational level. By learning more about the relationship between 
work and education, a more effective job and training program can be developed. 
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THE DATA 

The Quality of American Life. 1978 , conducted by the Institute for Social Research, 
University of Michigan serves, as the data base for this study (Campbell and Converse, 1980). 
Respondent's were interviewed using a nationwide probability sample of individuals 18 years 
or older. The original study consisted of interviews with 3,692 individuals living in 
coterminous United States. Families living on military reservations were excluded from the 
sample. For the current study, responses-^ from 256 individuals were used. The reason, for 
the reduction in number of individuals in the sample was to limit the study to individuals 
between the ages of 21 and 65 and who worked at least 35 hours a week. Additionally, to 
facilitate the discriminant analysis equal size groups were selected. There were 128 
individuals between the ages of 21 and 65 who fit the above description and participated in 
vocational training. The remaining 128 were selected from the pool of non-participants by 
employing a sampling procedure in the SPSS program (Hull and Nie, 1981). 

DISCRIMINANT AN^ALYSIS 

A discriminant analysis procedure was employed in this study to distinguish between 
1) participants in vocational training and 2) non-participants on the basis of specific 
variables. The object of discriminant analysis is to combine variables which distinguish 
between two groups forcing them to be as statistically distinct as possible. 

Tlie analysis was conducted in two s^ap,es. In the first stage all the background 
conditions and working conditions that were postulated to affect participation were 
included. Tliese included the following five background characteristics: age, educational 
attainment, socio-economic status, income and sex. Perceptions of thirteen working 
conditions were included; "travel to w6rkois convenient", "job is interesting", "pay is 
good", "chance to make friends on the job", "surroundings are pleasant", "job is secure", 
"opportunity to develop abilities on the job", "chance to use skills on the job", 
"opportunity for promotion", "enough time for the job", "satisfied with the job", "would 
work if rich", "would keep same job if rich". TTiree occupational classifications were 
entered, operators, service workers and farm workers, since these were indicated in the 
literature as influencing mental attitudes. Government employment was also entered because 
of the number of individuals employed by the government and the amount of funds invested in 
employee training programs by state, local and the federal government. 

Tn the second stage of the analysis those variables scoring higher than .1 on the 
standardized canonical discrimant function analysis were included. The variables included 
in the final analysis are reported in Table 1. The final analysis discriminated between 
participants in vocational training and non-participants on the following characteristics. 
Variables with high negative scores on the standardized discriminant function coefficients 
describe participants in vocational training while high positive score describe non- , 
participants. Participants scored high on the following variables "opportunity to develop 
abilities on the job", "would work if rich", "job is interesting", "job is secure". 
Participants were also more likely to be male and work for the government. This group of 
variables is interpreted as representing intrinsically interesting work. 

Non-participants were likely to be operatoi^s and scored high in perceived satisfaction 
with the job. Also, non-participants had "enough time for their jobs", "had a chance to 
make friends on the job", and had high socio-economic status and high family incomes. The 
last three variables represent extrinsic rewards, meaning the benefits thr.t occur to the 
individual by virtue of employment, but are not instrinsically related to the job itself. 
This second group of variables is interpreted as representing routinize.d and extrinsically 
satisfying work. 

I 
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TABLE 1 



Final Discriminant Analynis 



CAnonical Wilk's Chi- 

Function Eiqenvlu> Corr«Utio n L*wd* S<U^i« D.r« Significance 

1 0.24332 0.4432ft .Q043 ^3.902 13 0.0000 



Standardiztd Canon ic al Discr l wA pJi nt runction Co^ttU * ipui^ 



family income 


0.41367 


socio-economic status (NOKC) 


0.15449 


sex 


-0.21061 


job is interesting 


-0,26380 


chance to mke friends 


0.13992 


job is secure 


-0.17780 


opportunity to develop abilities 


-0.41685 


enough time for the job 


0.16902 


satisfied with the job 


0.45361 


would work if rich 


-0.36604 


Would keep same job if rich 


-0.16594 


operator 


0.56296 


government worker 


-0.11996 



The canonical correlation of .4424 which is significant at the p>.0001 level of 
confidence shows that the variables were able to separate the groups. The classification 
results indicates that the variables accounted for much, but not all of the variability in 
the groups. The total percent correctly classified was 70%. Classification of participants 
in vocational training was 75.8% compared to a correct classification of 65.6% of non- 
participants. Participants in vocational training were more homogeneous than were non- 
participants, meaning that the variables associated with Group 1, participants, better 
described that group, than did the variables associated with Group 2, non-participants. 

: ^ 

CONCLUSIONS 

Studies have established a relationship between absence of mental involvement in the 
job and feelings of alienation (Blauner, 1964), lack of mental health (Herzberg, 1959 and 
Komhauser, 1965) and intellectual inflexibility (Kohn, 1980). The findings of the current 
study suggest that lack of mentally involving work is associated with non-participation in 
yocational training. What are the implications of these findings for the development of 
training and job programs? One implication is that work and education are closely related. 
Jobs that demand mental activity result in participation in educational activities for 
further development of those abilities. It is also true that boring and routinized jobs 
are associated with non-participation in vocational training. Job and training programs 
should integrate mentally demanding jobs with training opportunities. Make work programs 
may be self-defeating in that they do not spur an interest in further development of skills. 

Policy planners should be made aware of the relationship between work and education. 
Failure of past programs have made many wary of implementing job and training programs. 
Maybe the past failures occurred because work and training were not sufficiently integrated. 
Job and training programs must be implemented for the costs of not doing so are too high. 
But why repeat failures when research indicates possible reasons for the lack of success. 
Tlie integrati^bn of work that is intrinsically interesting with training opportunities would 
significantly improve the quality and the long term effects of these programs. 
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USING THE PRICE ELASTICITY OF DEMAND 
IN EDUCATIONAL DECISION MAKING 



Joseph D. Smithy 
Judy N. Moracco 

Abstract 

The Navy has recently conducted a stucfir of users of voluntary 
education programs. The demographic characteristics of the 
clients were investigated using an economic model called the 
price elasticixy of demand. The elasticity of demand provides 
a measure of the responsiveness of the quantity of demand to 
changes in the price of the product. This study demonstrated 
that demographic variables influence the decision to participate 
in educatioa^^^here was not a linear relationship between 
changes in price and numbers <pf participants and different 
sub-groups of the user population reacted differently to 
proposed changes in the price structure of the educational 
programs . 

INTRODUCTION 

Adult educators are increasingly faced with budget cuts and with the problems associated 
with the program changes that must accompany these cuts. It is important for educational 
planners to be able to predict the impact of various funding alternatives. One way to do 
this is to gain information about the price elasticity of demand for their programs. Navy 
Campus, the administrative unit of the IIavy*s off-duty voluntary education programs, was 
faced with this kind of situation. There was a shortage of tuition assistance funds and 
decision makers needed to choose a funding arrangement that ^/ould make the most efficient 
use of the money available. 

As th0 funding for educational pursuits becomes an issue at all levels, it appears to be 
an appropriate time for a discussion of the price elasticity of demand for education. Lest 
one be immediately turned away from the topic, due to the economic jargon, this discussion 
will be targeted at a simplified approach modifying this economic concept to educationally 
oriented audiences. 
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The economic concept of price elasticity of demand is represented in the following 
diagram: 

Price 




Demand 



Q ^ Q " ' Quantity 
, 2 1 

< 

P - Price or cost for a good or service 
Q - Quantity or participation 



D - Demand for a good or service , 

Demand is defined as the number of units of a particular good or service that consumers 
are willing to purchase during a specified period of time under a given set of circumstances. 

As displayed on the diagram, as the price increases from P to P , the quantity 
decreases from Q to Q . This routinely occurs in a competitive environment for a good or 
service thai is neither elastic nor totally inelastic. 

Elasticity is the percentage change in quantity demanded, resulting from a one percent 
change in the value of one of the demand determining variables (Pappas and Brigham 1979)- 
"The most widely used elasticity measure is the price elasticity of demand, which provides 
a measure of the responsiveness of the quantity demanded to changes in the price of the 
product, holding constant the values of all other variables in the demand function" 
(Pappas and Brighajn, 1979, p. 133). 

NAVY EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 

The various military services currently offer reimbursement to uniform service personnel 
for off-duty education. The program that provides funding assistance is called tuition 
assistance and each military service issues implementation guidance on the congressionally 
sponsored Tuition Assistance prograjn. Public Law Section 722 of the Defense Appropriations 
Act states: i 

"No appropriation contained in this Act shall be available for the payment of more 
than 75 percentum of charges of educational institutions for tuition or expenses of 
off-duty "braining of military personnel (except with regard to such charges of educational 
institutions (a) for enlisted personnel in the pay grade E-5 or higher with less than \h 
years service, for which payment of 90 per centum may be more, Or (b) for military 
personnel in off-duty high school completion prograjns for which payment of ICQ per centum 
may be made), nor for the payment of any part of tuition or expenses for such training for 
commissioned personnel who do not agree to remain on active duty for two years after 
completion of such training." 

The different rate of compensation allowed for mid-level enlisted personnel E-5 or 
higher with less than l^i years of service began 1 January I98I. The impact of this was 
immediately felt although the previous budget remained unchanged. '> 
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The Ituif.iuige ur.ed for the Tuition Assistance program is permissive In th** level of 
i\indinG arid the Individual services were tasked with implementing the program, A funding 
shortfall was predicted for the Navy. Previous to a decision about how to remain within the 
tuition OoSistanco budget while minimizing adverse impact on Navy personnel, a study was 
ounducted to determine the demand fpr education at various proposed funding levels. The 
results pi-oved to be interesting for the researchers and perhaps the concept and methodology 
has appeal and applicability to other settings. 

DESCRIPTION OF STUDY 

A study was undertaken to determine the demographic characteristics of current tuition 
assistance users and the price elasticity of demand for Navy Campus programs. Question- 
naii-es were distributed to a stratified, random sample of 250 current tuition assistance 
users in the San Diego 'area. This site was chosen due to the high concentration of Navy 
personnel in a variety of Navy occupations and settings. In addition to the questionnaires, 
35 struct\ired interviews were held with officer and enlisted personnel. The aim of the 
study was to determine the price elasticity of demand for tuition assistance programs. 
Simply put, the Navy wanted to find out at various levels of compensation (price) who the 
users of tuition assistance (quantity) would be. 

FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 

* 

The research indicated that 68 percent of tuition assistance users were from mid-level 
enlisted pay grades and that ^52 percent of the clients were male. The typical Navy Campus 
user had ih years of formal education. Responses to questions about the price elasticity 
of demand for off-duty education programs showed that the demand had considerable 
elasticity and that cuts in tuition assistance would impact differently on various groups 
of users. Sixty-one percent of the respondents indicated that they would take an ofx'-duty 
course if tuition assistance paid 75 percent of the cost. This dropped to 33 percent at 
60 percent funding and 27 percent at 50 percent funding. When the responses were analyzed 
according to rank, i^ was found that the E-h - E-6 group was less willing to continue 
taking courses under reduced funding than officers and that married men were less likely 
to continue taking courses if fxmding were cxirtailed than single men. Although the number 
of females involved in tuition assistance was small, they demonstrated a high degree of 
commitment to remaining in the program even if funding were reduced. 

IMPLICATIONS 

This information suggested that a cut in tuition assistance to the 50 percent funding 
level would substantially lower the number of participants in off-duty education courses. 
It also indicated that the service members who would be most likely to drop out of programs 
were the mid-grade enlisted men, members of the career and career potential group. The 
findings of this study suggest that planners cannot assume a linear relationship between 
the cost of their programs and the demand for these programs. Apparently the demand for 
3ome programs is price elastic and has a different degree of elasticity for various sub- 
groups of clients. Advance knowledge about this price elasticity appears to be an 
important tool for educational planners. 

The findings of this study suggest that decision makers can benefit from obtaining a 
realistic demographic profile of the users of their product. They need to know who thei - 
clients are and how the various sub-groups, will react to the alternatives being considered. 
Assumptions about the impact of funding alternatives may be more valid if they are tempered 
by information gained from the user community. The use of the economic principle of price 
elasticity of demand provides a projection of impact related to the price variable. 

r 

It is interesting that the pricing structure for eduqation and for other services, 
especially in the non-profit making area, relies on the cost of delivery. Little attention 
is paid to the consumer. The assumption is usually made that all consumers will be 
affected equally, either positively with a reduction in price or negatively with an increase 
in price. Although this strategy is understandable, the current study did not support 
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thttt assumption. It appears that applying the economic principle of the price elasiticity 
of demapd to 'Educational decision making can lead to more meaningful dialog with financial 
wizards on the pricing of education. 

IMPACT 

The real world sometimes does not accommodate the findings from research* The decision 
made by the Navy was to reduce the level of funding to 50 percent across the board despite 
the findings of this study. It was concluded that a little support to the mass of Navy 
participants was preferable to selective targeting of individuals. Despite this rational 
but questionable decision, the methodology and potential of the alternative approach using 
the price elasticity of demand in educational decision making has merit, and warrants 
futiure study. 
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CABLE TV AS TEACHER: SIX CASE STUDIES 

Robert F. Carbone 

Abstract 

Construction of extensive and sophisticated cable television 
systems across the nation provides adult educators a new and 
promising way of delivering learning opportunities. In the 
six communities — large, small > rural, urban — described in 
this paper the potential of cable television as an important 
new technology for distance education is amply demonstrated. 
These case studies also illustrate mechanisms that promote 
a high degree of cooperation among providers of educational 
opportunities for adult learners. It is suggested that adult 
educators must not ignore either the technology or the poten- 
tial for reducing wasteful and needless competition. 

INTRODUCTION 

Cable television has received little attention as a delivery system for adult education 
even though sev.eral thousand cable systems currently operate in this country. Many of these - 
systems, to be sure, are limited to a few channels and were built to bring commercial tele- 
vision to small communities that could not ,get goqd reception. 

With the advent of more modern and comprehensive systems in major population centers, 
however, the potential of cable television for enhancing learning opportunities for adults 
increased dramatically. These systems, many with 100 or more channels and interactive capa- 
bilities, provide for adult educators both a challenge and a tool for reaching populations 
of adult learners unequaled in the history of adult education. 

The descriptive research reported here, conducted under a contract with the Corporation 
For Public Broadcasting, sought information about successful uses of cable channels for de- 
livery of adult learning opportunities. Cable systems that appeared to be likely subjects 
for further investigation were identified and six were somewhat arbitrarily selected. They 
represent diverse geographic areas of the nation, were located in rural, suburban, and urban 
communities, and their sponsorships range from a local not-for-profit corporation to a com- 
plex consortium of schools and colleges to a single major state university system. Each 
system is described briefly and some implications for adult educators are suggested. 

THE CASE STUDIES 

Reston, Virginia 

Created just under 20 years ago, Reston is a community of approximately 35,000 people, 
built on 7,000 acres of rolling woods and fields. A so-called "planned community", it has 
commercial sections separated from comfortable ^residential areas. One-third of the land is 
"common ground", mainly green space that includes four man-made lakes and 47 miles of trails 
for bicycles and walking. Many Reston residents commute to jobs in Washington, D. C. 

Its original cable system, built in the late 1960 *s, was a dual-trunk system with one- 
way capability and 24 channels. A third trunk, added later, provided two-way capabilities 
from a number of public locations and schools in the community. Owned by Warner Amex Cable, 
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the system has a potential capacity of 60 channels* Currently 28 channels are utilized to 
deliver commercial stations from Washington and Baltimore, three PBS stations, and a variety 
of sports, entertainment, religious, and children's programming* Channel 8 of the system is 
dedicated to community programming* Approximately 9,000 residents subscribe to the system. 

Programming on Channel 8 has a strong informational and education orientation directed 
to Reston's highly educated, somewhat affluent, and community-minded citizens. While there 
is a conscious effort to avoid courses or classroom broadcasts, much of Channel 8's program- 
ming is clearly designed to enrich and educate viewers* From six to eight hours of original 
production each week, with playbacks, generates about 25 hours of Channel 8 fare each week. 
A typical week might include programs on health, local history, art, a town meeting, inter- 
views with local personalities, local news, growing things and ecology, mental health and 
counseling, buying and selling real estate, religious perspectives, and community events. 

The cable company supports this programming by providing office space, a studio with 
three color cimeras, and a versatile mo6lle unit which doubles as the master control room. 
Technical work is done by a manager and two salaried production people* Everything else is 
handled by volunteer producers and interns from area colleges. Programs produced have won 
six awards from the National Cable Television Association. 

Kentuckiana Metrovcrsity Cable Project 

Covering the greater Louisville area, including adjacent counties of Southern Indiana, 
this project is one facet of a consortium of public and private colleges plus two theology 
schools in two states* Kentuckiana Metroversity is the cooperative venture of Bellarmine 
College, Indiana University Southeast, Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, Spalding College, and -the University of Louisville. It 
facilitates cross-registrations, joint library use, as well as adult education opportunities* 

The need for adult education in the area is great. Less than half the children who en- 
ter first grade earn a high school diploma and college attendance rates are low* To help 
meet this need, Metroversity offers three types of educational programs ~ college courses, 
continuing education, and community service programs* 

Dedicated channels provided by CPI of Louisville, an affil^-'ate of Times Mirror Cable 
and by Storer Broadcasting, which serves the suburban areas, are used to transmit programs* 
Similar arrangements with two .other cable companies in the Southern Indiana counties are in 
Metroversity' s future plans* CPI and Storer serve about 93,000 subscribers. In addition 
to providing production time and training for Metroversity faculty and staff, the companies 
have contracted to provide offerings of the Appalachian Community Service Network (ACSN) * 

Undergraduate courses, primarily distributed by the Kentucky Council on Higher Educa- 
tion's telecommunications unit, can be taken for credit by students matriculated in any of 
the consortium's institutions* The courses are received in Louisville on open air transmis- 
sion from the Kentucky Educational Television network, taped, and fed into the cable sys- 
tem. In 1980-81, just over 3,000 hours of KET credit courses were broadcast, in addition to 
nearly 4,400 hours of ACSN offerings. Recently some graduate courses have been added* 

Continuing education offerings thus far have been limited to noncredit offerings in 
religion from the Southern Baptist Seminary and refresher courses for nurses produced by 
the University of Louisville* Community service offerings include topical discussion pro- 
grams, a series on arts for handicapped youth, programs on local government consolidation 
and fiscal matters, and reports on activities on the several consortium campuses* In 1980- 
81, about 2,600 hours of noncredit offerings and 1,700 hours of community service pro- 
gramming were delivered under Metroversity sponsorship* 

The practice of selecting a faculty member from a Metroversity institution to do 
"wrap-around" presentations before and after televised course sessions helped allay initial 
fears about course quality and competition with on-campus offerings. 
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Reading, Pennsylvania 

Cable television has operated for over 20 years in Reading, a city of 90,000 that has 
a large senior citizen population. It was the site of a mid-1970* s experiment by New York 
University researchers on the use of interactive cable television with senior citizens. Out 
of that prpject evolved Berks Community Television (BCTV) , a non-profit group that produces 
adult education programming carried by Berks TV Cable, the local cable system operator. 

Reading's original cable system, now owned by American Television and Communications 
Corporation, was expanded to outlying areas and a new 12 channel trunk was added. The old 
^ cable became an "upstream line" making it an interactive system now serving about 4,700 
subscribers that can originate a signal from more than 75 locations in the county. Time for 
adult programming is provided on two partially commercial channels and on the channel dedi- 
cated to school broadcasting. 

BCTV currently produces 15 hours of live programming each week with a staff of seven 
paid and 13 volunteer producers and technicians. Its funds come from local government, in- 
dividuals, and local businesses. Berks Cable provides equipment and transmission support. 
Any local organization can initiate programs and local professional societies, health organi- 
zations, farm groups, and cultural groups have done so. A typical week's programming would 
include a discussion of the old days on the Reading Railroad, interviews with county commis- 
sioners, consumer tips, an agency on aging hearing, a. discussion on art, health and nutri- 
tion discussion, and a report on current exhibits at the local museum. Another feature of 
BCTV programming are singalongs and discussions involving local high school students and 
residents of senior citizen's homes in the city, the latter hosted by an ex-mayor, age 81. 

Pennsylvania's Statewide Network 

This nation's most extensive effort to use cable television for adult education is in 
Pennsylvania. Thirty local cable systems — just 10% of all cable systems operating in the 
state — have joined with Pennsylvania State University to form PENNARAMA. This state-wide 
cable network, when completed in 1983, will be capable of reaching an estimated 1.2 million 
households. That number will grow to nearly three million as other cable systems connect. 

Described as "one of the most ambitious experiments in the marriage of cable and high- 
er education", it exemplifies the advantages of cooperation between private enterprise and 
the state's land-grant university. It grew out of an experiment at a Penn State branch cam- 
pus in which tapes produced by the university's public television station were broadcast to 
Scranton area cable subscribers. Later cooperating cable system owners invested more than ^ 
a million dollars in a microwave system that ca ries PENNARAMA broadcasts to a region where 
it is distributed to local cable system "head-ends", institutions, and industries using ITFS. 
The network forms a huge figure eight that extends the length and breadth of Pennsylvania. 

PENNARAMA courses are intended for adults ^seeking degrees, for continuing education, or 
for personal enrichment of viewers. Currently Penn State is the only institution offering 
credit courses over the network. For a modest users fee, however, any institution in the 
state can utilize the facility if approved by a Users Panel that oversees program content. 
Penn State's courses normally are produced on the main campus using its extensive academic 
and production resources. Television broadcasts, usually one-half hour in length, are only 
one part of any course, providing information and pacing to learners. Learners are provided 
course manuals and study guides and can interact with Penn State instructors by mail and by 
telephone. Broadcasts are repeated throughout each week to accommodate learner schedules. 

Additional courses on the system are produced by the Appalachian Community Service Net- 
work and the National University Consortium. Credit courses in nutrition, management, child 
psychology, language, philosophy, social psychology and business were cablecast in 1981. A 
series of legal education seminars provided the continuing education facet and a variety of 
credit free courses were also cablecast. Initially a low-cost audit option was offered for 
learners who did not want academic credit, but this practice has not been cjntinued. While 
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little evidence exists on informal use of PENNARAMA materials, experience elsewhere suggests 
that many nonmatriculated viewers are taking advantage of this extensive educational ser- 
vice . 



Trempealeau County, Wisconsin 

Located in the rolling hills of Western Wisconsin, Trempealeau County has only about 
25,000 residents. Fewer than 3,000 people live in its largest town. Yet it has an inter- 
active cable television system — the "two-way** local residents call it — with 36 channel 
capacity that was the nation's first consumer-owned cable cooperative. Currently more than 
3,000 county households receive cable and expansion plans will nearly triple that number. 

The system developed because Trempealeau County's eight small school districts wanted 
to remain independent but couldn't afford staff and materials for a comprehensive curricu- 
lum. Busing wasn't the answer, so a cooperative was formed. A federal loan provided 133 
miles of line, three microwave towers, an earth receiving station, and origination facili- 
ties in each of the eight school systems. 

Currently, 21 of the 36 channels are programmed. Each school district has one, another 
is a public access channel, and others carry commercial or educational material. Education- 
al channels are assigned to the Appalachian Community Service Network, the Minnesota Educa- 
tion Network, and the network of the Wisconsin Educational Communications Board. The two 
state networks are received directly without cost. ACSN fees are paid by the cooperative. 
A consortium of nearby University of Wisconsin campuses assisted in designing and equipping 
the system and use it to provide in-service training for county teachers. The local area 
technical institute began offering lower division undergraduate credit courses in fall 1982. 

Other adult-oriented programming includes a character generated "bulletin board" and 11 
weekly call-in programs hosted by, among others, the county extension agent, public health 
nurse, sheriff, and the cable system manager. Much of this programming is directed to 11 
"nutrition sites" where senior citizens gather for a noon meal. Also parents have used the 
two-way system to communicate with admissions and financial officers at area colleges. It 
also permits county school personnel to conduct county-wide teleconferences that have in- 
volved administrators, board members, teams of teachers, and student groups. Cablecasts on 
school system channels are viewed by many Trempealeau adults, it is thought, keeping them 
in touch with their schools but also providing them other ways of learning more themselves. 

Spokane, Washington 

In addition to operating an extensive closed circuit television system, the Spokane 
public school system was awarded the license for the city's public television station. When 
Cox Cable built Spokane's cable television system in 1976, that station (KSPS) became the 
"head-end" of an extensive educational television effort utilizing five dedicated channels. 
It is an example of effective cooperation among educational institutions — school systems 
and colleges, botK public and private. Learning opportunities for all are plentiful. 

In addition to the five cable channels devoted to education, there is a channel for 
public access, a 2A-hour governmental affairs channel, one for health and medical programs, 
and a channel dedicated to religious and inspirational cablecasts. Plans for a cable-link 
library reference service never materialized and there is no interactive capabilities. 

The consortium that controls educational programming in the Spokane area includes the 
public school system, two community colleges, two state colleges (one in nearby Idaho), two 
private universities, and two non-public school systems. Initially, at least, the school 
system utilized all five educational channels until A:30 p.m. when the institutions of high- 
er education took over. Recently, however, a community college has begun early morning of- 
ferings. Included in these learning opportunities for adults are both credit and noncredit 
courses. Eastern Washington State University, a member of the consortium, subscribes to 
Appalachian Community Service Network's satellite program service, making the.'5e programs 
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available Lo the entire system. The system has also been utilized for teleconferences 
relevant to the continuing education interests of Spokane's professional and vocational 
groups. 



IMPLICATIONS 



The six case studies, briefly summarized here, constitute a nonrandom sample of educa- 
tional offerings being aired over cable television systems around the nation. It is impos- 
sible to determine if this sample is typical of what is being done. Perhaps the value of 
studies such as this is to illustrate the potential of a technology like cable television 
as a tool for adult educators to use in serving learners. There are, in addition, several 
more specific implications of these data. ' 

Clearly cable television provides a way of reaching a larger number of adult learners, 
many of whom may presently be unserved. Contributions to their education may be formal, in- 
formal, and also unintentional. It is clear that cable television systems are carrying both 
credit and noncredit courses as well as a great deal of informational programming that is 
educational in nature. Beyond this, it seems reasonable to assume that many adults expand 
their educational horizons by viewing material not intended to educate them. Programs aimed 
at children but viewed by adults is a good example, and sometimes older people view programs 
just because they are being aired. Furthermore, evidence from other studies suggests that 
viewing television frequently stimulates people to engage in further learning — buying a 
book, visiting the library, talking with someone, joining a discussion group, or taking a 
class. In this sense, television is a motivator for learning rather than the teacher. 

Another implication of these data is that cooperation appears to pay dividends. There 
is an impressive amount of cooperative efforts — among often competing providers, among a 
variety of educational institutions, and between profit-oriented cable system operators and 
non-profit institutions and organizations in the community. One obvious result of this con- 
certed activity is that the high costs of producing and delivering adult education can be 
substantially reduced. Educators are provided the delivery system without cost and, in most 
cases, are given production facilities and technical assistance. Similarly there is little, 
if any, cost when volunteer producers and technicians produce informational and community 
oriented programs that help educate viewers in a rich variety of subject matter areas. 

Adult educators are well advised to pay attention to cable television franchising pro- 
cedures and to make certain that the educational potential of this technology is utilized 
in their communities. Doing so will insure even greater success in their efforts to serve 
the "learning society". 
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AUDIO CONFERENCING: A SELECTED APPLICATION IN A 
NON-TRADITIONAL EDUCATIONAL MODEL 



S. Ann Rentschler Evans 
Gwendolyn G. Otte 

Abstracc 

We live in an age of rapid change. The field of • 
education, just as any other discipline, is being impacted by 
technological expansion and the knowledge explosion. 
Techniques for orderly growth and even survival within 
educational systems require a balance between traditional and 
new creative methods in the teaching/learning processes. 

Several educational delivery models have einerged in 
non-traditional approaches to education. One is the Facsimile 
Model which is an exact copy or replication of traditional 
teaching methods utilizing non-traditional delivery systems. 
It has been applied to academic and continuing education 
courses at University of^Alaska, School of Nursing to meet the 
learning needs of both pr^oximal and distal site learners. 
Audio conferencing is one of the delivery systems being used 
for courses that fit this model. 

The purpose 'of this presentation is to describe the 
application of the Facsimile Model, utilizing audio 
conferencing, to convey content. With over a dozen audio 
conference courses being offered each year by the School, 
sufficient experience and evaluative data is being accumpi^^ted 
to describe criteria fot selection, advantages and 
disadvantages, and participants* response to this educational 
method . 

Introduction 

Providing education today is a unique challenge, one which requires responsive 
planning. Factors including economic constraints, geographic vastness, minimal structural 
support systems and population diversity have necessitated and promoted the use of less 
traditional methods of educational delivery. In addition, the knowledge explosion and the 
advances in technology necessitate constant adaptation and modification in order to provid 
accessible, quality education to meet learner needs and expectations. Strategies for 
maintenance, orderly growth and even survival of education programs are dependent upon a 
balance between traditional and innovative methods in the teaching/learning process. 

The delivery of education in Alaska has been augmented by the establishment of the 

learn/Alaska Network in 1980. It is an educational delivery system for interactive audio 

conferencing, video teleconferencing and instructional television. This system has result 
in access to educational programs by virtually every community in Alaska. 

1 
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with educational offerings being under-uciiized in urban areas and until recently 
inaccessible in rural settings, meeting the learning needs of a wide variety of individuals 
presents a special challenge. The University of Alaska, Anchorage, School of Nursing has 
responded by introducing i wide range of educational opportunities utilizing several 
non-traditional approaches for academic and continuing education. 

* 

There are four models or non-traditional delivery of education: the Facsimile Model, 
the Facilitated Self-Study Model, the Self-Directed Study Model and the Independent 
Self-Study Model (Otte, Evans). The Facsimile Model is an exact copy; therefore, it is a 
replication of traditional teaching methods utilizing a non-traditional system, i.e., 
telecommunications. The technology facilitates a replication of standard educational 
practices for both proximal and distal students. The concept class cohesiveness is an 
integral part of this model since students come together via audioconf erencing at 
specifically designated times. Sites may have a single student Or groups of students 
participating in the course. There are a number of examples of the Facsimile Model 
depending on the delivery system utilized, i.e., one-way video, one-way audio, a combination 
of two-way audio and one-way video, and two-way audio (interactive audio-conferencing). 

Interactive Audio-Conferencing/Facsimile Model 

The purpose of this presentation is to discuss interactive audio-conferencing as 
utilized in the Facsimile Model. Evaluation of process variables is ^critical to this 
discussion. Content in all cases is predetermined and developed. The process elements of 
delivery systems, sources of content, interaction and locus of control (Otte, Evans) are 
especially important in this non-traditional model and directly affect both real and 
perceived access to the teaching/ learning experience. Knippers and Urich differentiate 
between physical and psychological access. The former includes physical components of the 
delivery system and sources of content; psychological access encompasses aspects of 
interaction, climate, motivation and control in the learning experience. 

Any application of the Facsimile Model including interactive audio-conference courses 
uses the telecommunication system primarily to convey content. Its major advantage is to 
provide greater geographic access to educational programs for proximal and distal site 
learners. For audio-conferencing, the basic requirements include a suitable room with 
telephone jack, a portable convener and set of microphones. 

•Perry and Perry reported five types of stimuli to consider in media selection. They 
include the following: spoken word, sounds other than words, printed words, still pictures 
and* motion pictures. In interactive audio conference courses, there is the abil^ity to use 
' the spoken word, sounds other than words and printed words. A key to successful interactive 
audio conferencing is to provide printed material such as a student manual or course 
syllabus. This keeps students from becoming bored or distracted and adds a visual 
component. The instructor also plays a dominant role as an information giver, motivator, 
and source of feedback for students. 

Interactive audio-conferencing is not one of the glamour technologies like 
instructional television, computers or video disc. It is more practical both in terms of 
J cost and time for development. Audio-conferencing is not a new wav of communication; 

telephones have been in use for over 100 years. It is, however, a relatively new delivery 
system for education. 

The primary benefit of audio-conferencing as a delivery system is interaction. The 
importance of interactive communication for the success of courses delivered via this method 
cannot be overstated: Interaction does not naturally occur; it needs to be created and 
built into each class. Instructor-to-student and student-to-student interaction between and 
at sites is essential. Creating the identity of a class within and between sites is also 
* important. The lines of communication between student and instructor, whether proximal or 

distal, are the same. The physical presence of the instructor at the proximal site may be 
considered an advantage or disadvantage. Since the student-teacher relationship is 
critical, it needs constant reinforcement, especially for the distal learner. Learner needs 
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and feedback guide the instructor's approach to the proximal as well as the distal 
classroom. Site visits, site-to-site, ^tudent projects, individual phone calls to students 
and exchange of photographs between all participants have been used to increase the 
relationship between the student and instructor. 

Locus of control refers to perceptions of where the regulation of content and pro^cess * 
occurs. The control may be external to the learner and regulated by teachers or interiially 
controlled by the student. The locus of control in the Facsimile Model is primarily 
external to the learner. Although the model is highly structured, any application still 
promotes self-directed learning with individual modifications and students' control in 
selecting this method of educational delivery. 

Discussion 

There are basically two types of courses using this method being implemented at the 
present time. One type is a concentrated (cone) course which is 1-2 full day sessions. 
The other is a segmented (seg) courses that runs a few hours per week over an entire 
semester. Table 1 gives the breakdown of the courses by the type, number of students 
registered and the completion rates for each course. The completion rates are based on the 
number of students completing the course with satisfactory performance. Generally, it 
appears that the completion rates (97%) for concentrated courses are higher than the long 
term segmented courses. 

TABLE 1 

Evaluation of Interactive Audio Conference/Facsimile Model Courses 



Course # Completion 

# Course Title & Credit Type Sites Enrollment Rate* 




FALL 1981 

NS 110 Nursing as a Personal & Social 

. Response - 3 credits Seg 2 19 79% 

HS 216 Heal'th Disruptions & Treatment 

Modalities - 3 credi^ts Seg 2 19 79% 

SPRING 1982 ^• 

NS 402 Concentration in, Prof essional Nursing - 

10 credits Seg 2 20 100% 

NS 407 Nursing Implications in Prescription 

Drug Administration - 2 credits .Seg 2 29 90% 

NS 593 Uniqueness' of Aging - 1.5 CEUs Cone 2 39 90% 

FALL 1982 

NS 110 Nursing as a Personal & Social \ 

Response - 3 credits ^ Seg 2 35 89% 

NS 402 Concentration in Professional Nursing - 

10 credits Seg 2 20 100% 

NS 493/ 

593 . Role of the iJursing Manager - 2 credits Seg 5 39 ' 80% 

NS 527 Nursing Care Conferences -1.2-4.8 CEUs Seg 8 47 in 

progress 

NS 534 Nursing Diagnosis & the Problem 

Oriented Record - 1.6 CEUs Cone 5 67 99% 

NS 593 Uniqueness of Aging - 1.5 CEUs Cone 3 39 97% 
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NS 593 Counseling Techniques - 1»5 CEUs Cone 7 33, ^ 97Z 

NS 593 Legal Aspects - K5 CEUs Cone 3 26 100% 
NS 632 Role Socialization in Nursing 

Education - 3 credits Seg 2 8 lOOZ 

Average Completion Rate (Concentrated Courses) 77% 

Average Completion Rate (Segmented Courses) ~ 97% 

Average Completion Rate (Total) 91% 



*ComT>letion Rate = Enrollment - (Withdrawal + Incompletes + Failures) 

Enrollment 

The students* response to this method was analyzed by a Likert Scale evaluation tool 
developed at the UAA, School of Nursing. Content, presentation, method of delivery and 
instructional feedback were the areas evaluated. Five of the 11 courses were sampled with a 
response being obtained from 74 students (38%). Of the courses evaluated three were 
concentrated courses and two were segmented courses. The preliminary results show a 
positive response to the content presented with 97% rating i^t "well to adequately 
presented," and 99% rating the instructor/facilitator as "very useful to somewhat useful." 
The overall impression of the delivery system was rated "very useful to somewhat useful" by 
86% and as of "little use" by 14%. In comparing the proximal site participants (69%) with 
the distal site participants (31%), course flexibility was the only statistically 
significant variable. Distal participants indicated that the delivery method provided more 
flexibility in meeting their educational needs. 

Students were also asked to comment on factors which promoted or detracted from the 
learning experience. Student positive and negative comments were then categorized as either 
physical (i.e., technical difficulties, low cost, no tables, home-based, etc.) or 
psychological (i.e., relaxed setting, personal approach, impersonal', lack of class feeling, 
etc.) access elements. Comments reflecting psychological access were most often cited as 
factors which both positively and negatively influenced the experience. Eighty-three 
percent of the positive comments related to elements of psychological access such as climate 
and interaction. Sixty-three percent of the negative comments also reflected concern with 
psychological aspects as opposed to physical access. 

While non-traditional delivery systems promote general, geographic access, individual 
physical access is often overlooked. Receipt of materials on time, operational audio 
conference equipment and classroom layout are some of the factors which influence physical 
access and ultimately participant response to this method of delivery. However, even more 
important is psychological access which requires attention to climate, motivation and 
communication patterns. 



A sample of 12 individuals including instructors and facilitators for interactive audio 
conference courses were survieyed to obtain information on their experience, comfort level, 
orientation and preceptions of advantages and disadvantages of audio conferencing. Eight 
respondents identified their comfort level with audio conferencing as "Good" or "Excellent" 
with the remaining respondents indicating a comfort level of "Fair" or "Poor". The majority 
of those surveyed (83%) had taught using this method only one or two times previously. In 
most cases (66%) lack of extensive experience with this educational delivery method did not 
affect their comfort level in audio conferencing. Previous experience as a participant in 
audio conferencing also was not found to correlate with comfort levels. Orientation to 
audio conferencing, either formal or informal, did appear to have a bearing on comfort with 
the system. Of the individuals who had only a fair or poor level of comfort, none had 
formal orientation and only one had any kind of informal orientation to audio conferencing. 

Conclus ion 



The overall evaluation of the Facsimile 
has been positive. Advantages include ease 
and process are predefined. The high degree 



Model utilizing interactive audio conferencing 
if implementation due to the fact that content 
of external control may be important for 




students who need built in motivators, group interaction, peer support and a strong 
student-teacher relationship. This method also facilitates large group instruction and 
allows for active participation by students. However, any application of this model may 
stifle individuality and spontaneity with its external control and lecture format. In 
addition, reliance on- telecommunications for live delivery may cause problems in that 
^technical difficulties can and will occur. An effective delivery system, well defined 
course content and instructor flexibility are important considerations in planning and 
implementing these cour'^es. 

Application of interactive audio conferencing in the Facsimile Model is only one method 
of . deliver ing education today. It is a challenging process that requires further study for 
it^ continued effective implementation in educational settings, 
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A DESIGN TO ISKHANCE THE QUALITY, CONSISTENCY, AND 
AVAILABILITY OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

Martha Kirkiand^ 
Susan C. Robertson 

Abstract 

Major shifts are taking place in our environment. Among these, 
the changing economic climate and rapid expansion of technological 
applications to various arenas have multiple ramifications ^or 
continuing prof essl^onal education. New methods, which incvease 
availability and accessibility of information, which complement 
adult learning styles, and which enhance the development of com- 
petent practitioners are essential to continuing education programs. 
The American Occupational Therapy Association, has successfully 

produced a program with grant assistance from the Office of Special * 
Education and Rehabilitative Services which meets these criteria. 
Design, structure, and implementation strategies are delineated 
and defined. Additionally, implications for broader application 
are discussed. 

INTRODUCTION 

The examination of continuing professional education which follows is set in the 
context of the health care industry. A brief analysis of the environment in which health 
care occurs is provided from political, social, technological, and economic perspectives. 
This furnishes the backdrop against which current trends emphasizing lifelong learning 
and adult education are viewed. The goals of professional continuing education and 
various methods designed to achieve these goals are then examined. The model designed 
by The American Occupational Therapy Association (AOTA) and funded in part by the Office 
of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS) is defined in detail. Each 
step of the three year program as well as philosophical orientation, collaborative 
design strategies, and educational prototype are included. Implications of the use of this 
model in other professional continuing education efforts are drawn. 

THE ENVIRONMENT 

Our environment is in transition and the rapidity with which changes occur is over- 
whelming. Economically, existing social programs are forced to operate on shrinljLing 
budgets. Revisions in fiscal management are being made in all kinds of industry in our 
society, including health care. There is clearly increased competition for funding and 
the source of funding for health care is shifting from federal and state governments to 
individuals and private industry. The f inane ia-l-4mpact of centralized versus decentral- 
ized management is being closely examined as is effective use of manpower, particularly 
/allied health personnel. The term "cost-benefit" is frequently applied to many and 
/ various components of society. 
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In contrast to the stark economic picture, t lere is a blossoming of interest ^,and 
*flniinciai investment in technology. No segment of society or aspect of its organization 
has been ignored as the pervasiveness of technology continues. The ability to prolong 
life, improve the quality of life, and to facilitate adaptation to disability is greatly 
enhanced by medical technological innovations. Information is more readily available 
and individuals and businesses are becoming discriminating and selective in screening ♦ 
communications, yet communication flourishes. Collaboration and networking are today's 
buzzwords. In health care, technology results in i) a stronger need for continuing ^ 
education to maintain the quality of service delivery; 2) increased specialization; and 
3) the proliferation of allied health personnel. Educational technology is more widely 
and creatively used for basic and ongoing* education. 

In the political arena, there is a decrease in government spending and decentraliza- 
tion of services. Individuals are, therefore, more responsible in public affairs. State 
legislatures and agencies are competing for control of present programs. Regulation of 
health ,care continues at both the federal and state levels with major influence on the 
delivery mode and manpower configuration. 



Congruent with individual responsibility for political activity, there is increased 
individualism in the social context. Life styles are changing, the family unit has 
declined, single households are numerous. Individuals are accepting self responsibility 
for health and quality of life as the average lifespan has increased. Alternative educa- 
tional patterns which accommodate lifestyle variations are certainly more prevalent. The 
trend toward vocational/ technical education has been accentuated by the population shift 
to the southern states. 

Throughout socipfy, then, our context for goal setting, decision-making, and imple- 
mentation is different almost daily. Because such change requires new skills in order 
that individual adaptation can occur, che demands on the educational system are increased. 

LIFELONG LEARNING 



Along with the general social emphasis on adult development, there has been increase,d 
focus on professional education past basic entry knowledge. Dave (1976, p. 34) defined 
lifelong education as "a process of accomplishing personal, social, and professional 
development throughout the lifespan in order to enhance the quality of life of both in- 
divuals and their collectives". Health care professionals have two bases of ongoing 
education - personal and professional. With the federal establishment of the Professional 
Standards Review Organizations, competency in health care has been increasingly studied. 
A quest for quality and self-policing is evident in many health professions. 

Mandatory continuing education was initiated in many professions as a requirement 
for licensure renewal. The tally of continuing education units was designed as a means 
of ensuring to the public that professionals were competent. Now that early requirements 
have been operational for an extended period, the question of the quality of continuing 
education experiences and their relevance to needed change in the professions has arisen. 
At a recent AMA Annual Conference on Continuing Medical Education for State Medical 
Associations, a fresh look at the "link between needs assessment, educational objectives, 
and evaluation" was emphasized. (Johnson, 1981, p. 2945). Their surveys indicate that 
mandatory continuing education has stopped. Additionally, the growth of professional 
mandatory continuing education is a threat to the voluntariness of adult education. 
Indeed, Houle (1973, p. x) states that there is "irritation from proliferation of courses 
and conferences, each of which may be valuable but which are not collectively undergirded 
by any unifying conception of how education can be used in a mature, complex, and con- 
tinuing way to achieve excellence of service throughout the lifespan". 

Increased familiarity with the definition of a profession ,and its criteria has 
prompted an ambitious quest for professionalism in some healt*^ fields. Beyond the 
various steps to be achieved for initial competence, the professional person expects to 
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participate in a structured system for maintaining and increasing adequate knowledge. 
The focus o on reccrtif icatlon and various means to improve competence is designed to aid 
in the professionalising process. Yet it has become clear that simply the addition of 
educational programs or the imposition of regulatory schema will not result in pro- 
fessionalism. 

Continuing education has become important for a variety of reasons. The expansion 
in knowledge and specialization of practice has altered the initial educational process 
in the professions. A wide variety of continued learning opportunities during the active 
service phase of professional careers is needed. (Houle, 1973, p. II). Houle states 
that the ultimate goal of continuing education is "to ensure the establishment and main- 
tenance of ethical, intellectual, and social standards in a professionalizing occupation" 
(1973,- p. 74). 

Yet this definition of the purpose, scope, and design of continuing education is 
affected by economic climate. Recent shortages in funding have influenced the develop- 
ment of alternate presentation modes to accommodate the decrease in availability of 
progrcims to a wide geographic audience. So the final challenge to professional con- 
tinuing education is to achieve its social responsibility in an environment characterized 
by diminishing financial resources and the constraints that imposes. 

The new technology provides hope - ■'t is now possible to disseminate continuing 
education to widely dispersed individuals aiiv to groups of professionals at their 
worksites. Personal computers can accommodate individual learning packages and self 
instructional materials. Inservice programs can use commercially available educational 
designs and technologies. The need for tools to accommodate the pursuit of individual 
responsibility in our society is growing and technological innovations are keeping pace 
with that need. As educational technology is refined, it becomes less costly to produce 
and distribute, and, thus, it can be readily assimilated into the present environment. 

Over the past six years, occupational therapy has been evaluating strategies related 
to professional competence, continuing education, recertif ication, and advanced skills 
recognition in concert with prominent environmental issues. The educational program of 
The American Occupational Therapy Association has included regional workshops, films, 
videotapes, and audiotapes. Three competency-based programs, one in vocational readiness, 
one in mental health, and one in gerontology are now in progress. These are based 
on the design of a previous competency-based curriculum presented for occupational 
therapists in the school system. 

COMPETENCY-BASED EDUCATIONAL DESIGN 

With the passage of PL 94-142, there was a rapid increase in the demand for experi- 
enced personnel to provide a full range of quality educational services to handicapped 
students being integrated into the public school system. In response to this demand, 
AOTA, with cooperative funding from the Department of Education, Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services, initiated a three year project to provide experi- 
enced occupational therapy personnel with the specialized competencies required to 
effectively provide occupational therapy services within the school system. 

During Year One of the competency-based advanced training program, the roles and 
functions of school-based occupational therapists were defined through field survey and 
an accompanying literature review. These preliminary roles and functions were identified 
within the context of roles and functions previously delineated as those required by 
entry-level occupational therapy personnel. Consideration of roles and functions led to 
the sp^^c if ication of a taxonomy of competencies and the definition of performance objec- 
tives needed t'^ achieve each competenc>\. An advanced training curriculum was subsequently 
designed based upon specific competency statements and performance objectives with educa- 
tional text and audio-visual materials developed in support of the curriculum design. 



The secoiui year of the project was designated as the pilot study phase during which 
the educational components were field tested in five inservice training programs. A 
total of eight faculty were selected and trained and over 200 persons participated in the 
pilot programs. The effectiveness of the competency-based pilot programs was measured 
using both formative and summative assessments. Formative assessment instruments provided 
the basis for ongoing evaluation of the project's educational content and materials. 
Summative evaluations, administered to participants pre and post training, were designed 
to measure the impact of the program upon participants' perceptions of the value of 
specified competencies, proficiency level, attiturs change, and cognitive growth. Based 
upon information obtained during the extensive evaluation process, modifications and 
revisions v;ere made in preparation for the full-scale implementation of the program. 

Following revision, eight competency-based curriculum modules were produced with 
related audio-visual components and a curriculum guide. A national faculty of 64 persons 
wa<5 selected Cor the third and final phase of leadership training from a pool of over 500 
applicants with experience in school-based occupational therapy and a commitment to 
implement the program at the state level. During the final year of the project, over 
2000 participants in 59 locations, nationwide, completed the competency-based curriculum 
designed to provide advanced training of occupational therapists in the public school 
systems . 

Essential to the success of the project was a mutually beneficial, cooperative rela- 
tionship between the public and private sectors in commiting resources to support a 
national continuing education program. An effective network of professional practi- 
tioners, educators and government representatives participated in the planning and im- 
plementation of the curriculum. Combined funding provided the <:inancial resources needed 
to develop and present a quality continuing education experience. Summarized from The 
Final Report of the Advanced Training for Occupational Therapists in (Public) School 
Systems (198L) are the foLlowinR kev outcomes uf this project: 1) identification of roles, 
functions and competencies of occupational therapists providing education-related ser- 
vices to handicapped students, 2) design and implementation of a 60 hour competency-based 
advanced training curriculum, 3) publication of educational materials. A) selection and 
training of 128 national faculty members to implement the program at 61 local sites, 
5) education and advanced-level training of 2000 participants, 6) involvement of over 
175 colleges, universities, elementary schools and/or community agencies in providing 
resources to the project, 9) provision of graduate credit and/or CEUs through 19 univer- 
sities and colleges and 8) the production of both a training and operational model which 
may be replicated by other disciplines within the framework of a coordinated private/ 
public and state/federal/local partnership. 

In occupational therapy, continuing education has been stressed as an individual 
responsibility. The national association program has been successful, but the direction 
of the program has been modified in an effort to better serve member needs. The 
competency-based educational model provides a structure which can accommodate environmen- 
tal influences, lifelong learning goals, and demands for professional competence. 
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DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS OF THE CURRENT NONFORMAL 

ADUI.T EDUCATION ORIENTATIONS AND PRACTICES , 

Claudia) Danis^ 
« 

Abstract 

Four basic types of nonformal adult education were identi- 
fied and studied both at the descriptive and analytical 
levels. Data were collected through the structured inter- 
'view method, the sample population being 25 practitioners 
working in voluntary associations. 50% of the voluntary 
associations studied were centered on Animation^ 40% were 
centered on Conscientization; 8% on Self-Directed Learning 
and 2% on Instruction. 

INTRODUCTION 

Nonformal adult education is becoming an increasingly diversified field of interven- 
tion. The learning activities which take place outside of the institutionalized school 
system reflect the heterogeneous and often opposite educational options of our modem so- 
ciety. This situation brings forth the need for a comprehensive framework which can con- 
vey an overall perspective of those diverse coexisting options. 

The purpose of this fundamental research was to identify the basic types of nonfor- 
mal adult education and to verify, in the field, the existence of this propounded typo- 
logy or framework. 

Based on French sociologist Touraine's macrosociological orientations, the f ramie- 
work identified four basic types of intervention. The first type, corresponding to the 
Functions orientation, emphasized INSTRUCTION; the second type, corresponding to the 
Decisions orientation, emphasized ANIMATION; the third, corresponding to the Controls 
orientation, emphasized CONSCIENTIZATION; the fourth, corresponding to the Actions 
orientation, emphasized SELF-DIRECTED LEARNING. The basic hypothesis this framework 
rested upon stated that any educational intervention resulted from the educational 
agents' ideological options with regard to both social and educational realities. 

METHODOLOGY 

The existence of the propounded framework was verified in the field. Data corres- 
ponding to the framework's identified variables were collected through the structured 
interview method. The sample population of nonformal adult educators was 25 practi- 
tioners working in urban voluntary associations selected at random. The data were stu- 
died at two levels: descriptive and analytical. At the descriptive level, through 
frequency and percentage analysis, 47 variables describing both the orientations and 
practices of the sampled voluntary associations were studied under six components. Five 
of these A 7 variables have been discussed here. At the analytical level, through the 
use of ordinal scales, the dominant types of intervention were delimited and the relative 
importance of each was discussed. 
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MAJOR FINDINGS 



The orientations and practices of each one of the propounded framework *s types of 
intervention have been discussed, for the present purpose, under the five most represen- 
tative variables: 1) educators* goals; 2) educators* roles; 3) contents; 4) methodolo- 
gy; 5) fields of intervention. 

The Instruction-centered type of intervention (T-1) 

1) The main social goal of the adult educators who identified themselves with this 
first model was the social INTEGRATION of the adult learners. The main consequent edu- 
cational goal was the QUALIFICATION of the learners. 

2) Ihe adult educators were primarily defined as TEACHERS whose role ^ to TRANS- 
MIT specific, pre-established knowledge. 

3) THEORETICAL KNOWLlDGE and/or TECHNICAL SKILLS constituted the main topical con- 
tents of the learning proce^'s. ^ o 

4) The basic methodology consisted in STRUCTURING and PRESENTING the learning con- 
tent to the adult students. 

5) The most typical fields of intervention were: voluntary associations providing 
training or courses similar to those offered by the school system; nonformal adult 
basic education centered on qualification. 

The Animation- cent exQ-'d type of intervention (T-2) 

The Anitnation- centQved model, in practice, subdivides into two types of interven- 
tion: the ft t sub-model (T-2a) is learner-oriented while the second (T-2b) is collec- 
tivity-oriente i. 

1) The main social goal of the adult educators who identified themselves with this 
second model was the active social ADAPTATION of the adult learners. The main consequent 
educational goals were the DEVELOPMENT and the PARTICIPATION of the learners as indivi- 
duals (T-2a) or as members of collectivities (T-2b) . 

2) The adult educators were primarily defined as ANIMATEURS whose role was to 
FACILITATE the learning of individuals in the first sub-model (T-2a) and the action of 
the memb'^rs of the collectivity in the second sub-model (T-2b) . 

3) Personal EXPERIENCES and ATTITUDES constituted the main topical contents of the 
learner-oriented sub-model (T-2a) while ACTION-CENTERED SKILLS and social ATTITUDES 
constituted the main topical contents of the collectivity-oriented sub-model (T-2b) . 

4) The basic methodology consisted in CREATING AN EDUCATIONAL CLIMATE which would 
promote the use of the experiences, interests and resources of the learners as indivi- 
duals (T-2a) and as social groups dealing with collective problem-solving (T-2b)', 

5) The most typical fields of intervention of the first sub-model (T-2a) vere: 
voluntary associations or institutes offering courses which do not lead to a diploma. 

The most typical fields of intervention of the second sub-model (T-2b) were: 
community development; international adult education; nonformal functional adult basic 
education and literacy prograni<;. 
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The Conscientlzation-centered type of intervention (T-3) 



1) The maip social goal of the adult educators who identified themselves with this 
third model was the social MOBILIZATION of the adult citizens. The main consequent edu- 
cational goals were the political CONSCIENTIZATION and the ORGANIZATION of the citizens. 

2) The adult educators were primarily defined as MILITANTS whose role was to TRAI^S- 
MIT theoretical knowledge regarding the structures and the functioning of society and 

to ASSIST the action of the citizens' groups. 

3) THEORETICAL KNOWLEDGE as well as ACTION-CENTERLD SKILLS constituted the main 
topical contents. 

4) The* basic methodology consisted in constantly LINKING THEORY WITH PRACTICE, that 
is, linking the critical interpretation of society as well as the interpretation of the 
<i^»*ual problematic situation experienced by a given social group to the consequent social 
actions this group was to undertake. 

5) The most typical fields of intervention were: the voluntary associations or 
citizens' committer's; non formal adult basic education and literacy programs which were 
centered on consciousness-raising and sociopolitical action. 

The Self-Dire cted Learning-centered ty^e of intervention (T-4) 

1) The main social goal of the adult educators who identified themselves with this 
fourth model was the AUTONOMOUS ACTION of the group they belonged to. The main conse- 
quent educational goal was the COOPERATION of all the members of the group. 

2) The adult educators were primarily defined as PEERS whose role was to SHARE the 
educational responsibilities along with all the other members of the group. 

3) ACTION-CENTERED SKILLS as well as COMMUNAL ATTITUDES constituted the main topi- 
cal contents of the learning process. 

4) The basic methodology consisted in ESTABLISHING THE FUNCTIONAL NETWORKS which 
were to support the group's self-directed learning projects. 

5) The most typical fields of intervention were: cooperatives nonomous commu- 
nal action groups. 

The findings confirmed the existence of all four basic types of nonformal adult 
education: 50% of the voluntary associations studied were centered on Animation (T-2) 
-36% of these emphasizing the actualization of learners as individuals (T-2a) and 
14^ emphasizing the actualization of learners as community members (T-2b) . 40% of the 
associations were centeied on Conscientization (T-3) , emphasizing political conscious- 
ness-raising linked to social action of citizens. 8% were centered on Self-Directed 
Learning (T-4) , emphasizing experiential learning of individuals or groups. Only 2% 
were centered on Instruction (T-1) , emphasizing an institutional-like teaching process. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Four basic orientations and their consequent practices were identified. 
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The Animation''CQntQred orientation (T-2) was found to be prevailing. Its first 
sub-model (T-2a) was greatly influenced by the HUMANIST PSYCHOLOGY movement and is well 
characterized by North American andragogical authors such as ROGERS, KNOWLES, KIDD. 
Its second sub-model (T-2b) was greatly influenced by the ECONOMICAL and CULTURAL DE- 
VELOPMENT movement and is well characterized by UNESCO and COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AGENTS' 
goals and practices. 

The Conscientizat ion-centered orientation (T-3) was also found to be very actual. 
This model was mostly inf luenced'*by two complementary trends: on the one hand, EUROPEAN 
neomarxist sociologists, on the other hand, LATIN AMERICAN educators, both providing 
critical frameworks for the interpretation of social and educational realities, FREIRE 
has had a great impact on this orientation. 

The Self-Directed Learning orientation (T-4) is incipient but could possibly come 
to have a real impact on the whole practice of adult education. This orientation is 
well characterized, on the social level, by ILL I CH and, on the educational level, by 
TOUGH. 

The Instruction-centered orientation (T-1) is almost non-existent in nonforraal 
education. This model, greatly influenced by TRADITIONAL PEDAGOGY, reflects the norms 
and values of the formal institutional school system, 

IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 

The analysis of i:he whole of the socioeducational types of intervention leads to 
the understanding of the very basic dynamics of the current nonformal adult education 
orientations and practices. Any one-sided interpretation of these orientations and 
practices is thus impeded. 

The propounded framework may be used as a tool to identify, compare, analyze the 
various types of intervention prevailing in the field. 

c 

Through the analysis of the main oppositions among the various types of interven- 
tion, the adult educators' different options are made clear: 

-traditional pedagogy (T-1) v. progressive andragogy (T-2a) ; 

-individual-centered approaches (T-l,T-2a) v. collective v-centered approaches 
(T-2b, T-3, T-4); 

-radical political socioeducational interventions (T-3) v. reformist, adaptive 
socioeducational interventions (T-2b) , 
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VOLUNTEKRLSM AS AN ADULT EDUCATION ACirVLTY: 
A PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS 



Marilyn H. Grantham 

Abs tract 

Volunteer ism as an educative activity for adults 'ins the advantage of 
offering a social context which can be educative in ways that take 
account of their autonomy, prior experience and need to exercise criti- 
cal thinking in application of virtuous traits of character. Tiie ma'jor 
difficulty with voiunteerism as a .-node of adult learning is that it 
lacks structure — in most instances the adult learner must learn how to 
structure his/her experience in order to make them educative* It is in 
this area that professional adult educators and counselors can help 
volunteers to learn to benefit more fully from their experiences as 
volunteers. 

Voiunteerism and related terms are frequently found In 'idult education literature and 
included as p^irt of the activities addressed by professional adult education associations. 
At the applied level in adult education, there appears to be a growing trend toward the 
acceptance of voiunteerism as a mode of experiential learning. In other words, interest 
Ls growing in the transference of knowledge and skills acquired by volunte»irs through 
volunteer experience and training to paid employment, higher levels of volunt^oer activity, 
and/or academic credit and the promotion of such acquisitions to prospective volunteers as 
a form of motivational incentive for participation in volunteer activity. / 

The inclusion of voiunteerism within the hounds of adult education a^id the trend 
toward its usage as a form of experiential learning indicates a need to e>iplore the philo- 
sophical base for this situation. Voiunteerism classified as a form of adult— learning 
activity points to the need to answer such questions as (1) in wliat ways is such activity 
"educational*'? (2) in wliat ways is it not educational? and (3) if it is indeed estab- 
lished as an educational activity, what role or roles are appropriate for professional 
adult educators in working with volunteers to develop and implement experiential learning 
goals 

Mc tliodo logy 

This sort of philosophical issue appears appropriate to the application of the tech- 
niques of conceptual or linguistic analysis. Tliis kind of philosophical approach is 
comparatively new (within the last 20 years, according to Ellas and Merrlam in Philo- 
s ophica l Foun d ations of Adult Education (1980)) and has been developed largely by several 
British philosophers. Among these analysts are R. S. Peters, R. F. Dearden, P. H. Hirst, 
J. Passmore and G. Ryle who have dealt with concepts in liberal education, and K. H. 
Lawson and R. W. K. Paterson who have specifically discussed issues related to adult 
education. Dearden, Hirst, and Peters edited Education and the Development of Reaso n 
(1972), a compilation of philosophical essays by British analysts. Some of the conceptual 
analysis from this book will be refered to in this paper. 

Ellas and Merrlam (1980) describe conceptual analysis as being concerned with the 
analysis of concepts and the grounds for knowledge, beliefs, actions, and activities that 
make up human life. They further state that conceptual analysis clarifies language through 
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the use of such techniques of logic as definitions, deductive and inductive reasoning, the 
pointing out of Logical fallacies, and the establishment of criteria for determining the 
truth or faisity of ideas. For example, conceptuai anaiysts seek modei cases in which the 
concept is used in such a way that everyone would agree that they are good uses of the 
concept. Contrary cases in which the term cleariy cannot be appropriateiy used are also 
sought. And, in addition, analysts examine the borderline cases whenever possible because 
such strained usages, aithough legitiL^ate, help to clarify the limits of the use of the 
concept. 

Of the, aforementioned British philosophers the most prominent is R. S. Peters. Ac- 
cording to Peters (1967), the concept of education entails several requirements: (I) 
valuable and worthwhile knowledge is transmitted; (2) individuals care about what they 
learn; (3) they want to achieve certain standards associated with what is learned; (4) 
there is an awareness of what is learned and the learning process is voluntarily under- 
taken; (5) there is a cognitive element and an understanding of principles; (6) what is 
learned is cognitiveiy connected with other areas of learning so that each ar«a is seen in 
relation to other areas; and (7) what is learned is usable. Peters, Lawson, and Paterson 
make a distinction between the education of adults and adult education. Paterson (1979) 
asserts that education includes nine different kinds of knowledge or subject matter — 
mathematics, the physical sciences, history, the human sciences, languages, the arts, 
morals, religion, and philosophy. He further states that the difference between education 
for children and that for adults is that the latter has two additional objectives — the 
development of the virtues of reason and the learning of moral values. Given this back- 
ground on conceptual analysis techniques and the British school of philosophical thought, 
let us now look at the concept of volunteerism as a form of adult education activity. 

Analysis of the Concept of Volunteerism 

Volunteer activity is found in many, many forms in contemporary American life. Some 
familiar model cases are scout and other youth leaders, political and other cause campaign 
workers, and board members of myriad non-profit organizations. Most volunteers (although 
not all) are adults, that is, persons of mature years and status. The common denominator 
for these persons is not the type of volunteer work performed, but the fact that they do 
not do it for any form of remuneration (although volunteers can be reimbursed for out- 
of-pocket expenses and still be considered volunteers). So, the obvious question arises — 
why do volunteers do the thousands of jobs they do when they are not paid — at least not 
in terms of wages and salaries? 

Surveys of volunteers indicate t)iat they say they devote time to volunteer activity 
largely out of a sincere desire to help other people who need assistance and otherwise 
would not be able to afford ,the services rendered. Although the volunteers themselves do 
not express their reasons for volunteering in philosophical terms, the situation implies a 
certain conscious value orientation on their part. It also indicates that volunteers 
likely possess certain traits of character or virtues (learned by example from elders and 
peers* according to Gilbert Tyle in his essay "Can virtue be taught?" (1972) and are 
autonomous in making reasoned choices about leisure activity (as per R. F. Dearden in 
"Autonomy and education" (1972)). In addition, it would seem that volunteers are capable 
of thinking critically about such topics as the meaning of their lives, their relation- 
ships with fellow human beings, and their need for critical thinking about conditions 
around them (expressed as a character trait by J. Passmore in "On teaching to be critical" 
(1972)). 

As further evidence that volunteers do freely choose to undertake volunteer activity, 
surveys also indicate that they are characteristically the better educated persons in our 
society — those who are fortunate enough to have had the educational background to be 
relatively free from want of basic necessities themselves and to have had* the oppor- 
tunities to acquire character traits and virtues which lead them to value^^helping others. 
Tliis is not to say that disadvantaged adults do not or cannot "volunteer" \ — they often do 
and in ways that cultural biases sometimes obscure from our understanding — only that 
those persons who do volunteer (and respond to surveys) are predominantly middle-class, 
comparatively well-educated persons. However, such facts are relevant to P. H. Hirst's 
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dlscuSHlon Ln "Liberal oducatLon and the nature of knowledge" (1972) of Liberal education 
as ci means to structure reality. The inference can be dravm that the better-educated 
adults in our society have had at least the opportunity to acquire the means of structur- 
ing reality through education while the disadvantaged have not. 

In "Can virtue be, taught?" (1972) Ryle's analysis of virtues or character traits 
emphasizes the importance of being morally educated so that we can recognize injustice and 
respond to It with Indignation. He also indicates that virtues are not something that can 
be taught in the usual sense of a teaching process. Rather, Ryle says, we learn virtues 
first by being shown by others, then by being trained by others, and lastly by being 
trained by ourselves. There is evidence in the field of volunteerism that this process is 
the norm — new volunteers are generally recruited and trained by other volunteers and 
they continue in this type of activity on the strength of their personal commitment. 
Moral indignation is not infrequently a factor in their commitment, whether to counseling 
j)risoners or to assisting battered spouses or to collecting funds for research on a variety 
of unconquered diseases. In other words, once introduced to volunteer activity, the 
committed volunteer in effect trains himself /herself to continue to be of service to 
others. Thus commitment becomes an internaL driving force for the dedicated volunteer. 

Dearden uses Kant's definition of autonomy in his essay "Autonomy and education" 
(1972). According to Kant, a man is autonomous if in his actions he binds himself by 
moral laws legislated by his own reason, as opposed to being governed by his inclinations. 
One cannot help but think that volunteers epitimize this description of an autonomous^ 
adult. Many of them work long hours, sacrificing much of their leisure time for such 
activities as coaching little league teams, transporting emergency cases to hospitals, 
fighting fires, and aiding the victims of natural disasters such as flobds and earth- 
quakes. Persons with. more selfish inclinations find plenty of ways to reason why they 
should not get involved. 

In his discussion of autonomy, Dearden also provides support for the notion that 
volunteerism is, in a broad sense, an educational (developmental) activity for adults. He 
says tliat tlie exercise of autonomy is an important source of individual sa tisfacti<)n — it 
helps to develop the individual's self-concept, sense pf personal worth, and right to be 
respected by others. Certainly these are important factors often cited In the psychologi- 
cal growth and development of adults, lending credence to the use of volunteerism^by 
individual adults as a means to develop their autonomy. 

Critical thinking appears highly relevant to consciously engaging in volunteer activity , 
following Passmore's discussion in "On Teaching to Be Critical" (1972). lie n<\tes that 
exhibiting a critical spirit means being alert to the possibility that established norms 
themselves ought to be rejected, that rules ought to be changed, and criteria used in 
judging performance modified. In this regard, volunteers implicitly reject the status quo 
in our society because through their efforts persons who are often on the fringes of 
existence — for example, the disadvantaged, the elderly, those who are in prison or ^ 
recently released — are reached and given hope to find themselves again as valued members 
of society. In even stronger advocacy roles, volunteers have undertaken social change 
efforts of many kinds — civil rights, human rights, environmental protection, and many 
other such movements are essentially volunteer efforts. In this sense, volunteerism can^ 
become a way to control passivity by developing appropriate action patterns in response to 
emotions, as mentioned by R. S. Peters in "The education of the emotions" (1972). 

Because volunteer activity covers such a wide spectrum of opportunities to assist 
others, it also in many instances requires that volunteers receive considerable hours of 
training in requisite knowledge and skills. A Red Cross; volunteer, for example, will 
likely spend hours learning how to carry out the duties and responsibilities of a blood- 
mobile or paramedic position. Likewise, scout leaders and other youth group officials are 
expected to complete training in leadership skills and the like* So, this is one way in 
which volunteer activity can be directly considered adult educational activity. Provision 
of the training necessary for fulfilling the duties and responsibilities of volunteer 
positions is a form of adult education because the clientele receiving the training are 
adult's. 
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However, there remains a question as to whether training given volunteers is the only 
* aspect of volunteer activity that is educational in nature. In The Act i vities of Teaching 
Thomas Green (1971) notes that the educational resources of a people run far beyond what 
is done in schools. He further says that there is education in the structure of basic 
social institutions. The usual definition of the latter includes the family, the school, 
the church, the workplace, and so forth. Voluntary associations are also considered a 
form of basic social, Institution and therefore an educative mode for their volunteer 
members. 

The educative element within basic social Institutions is Life experience. Certainly 
John Dewey in Experience and Educatio n (1938) agreed that life experience can be educa- 
tive, providing that it Interacts with the learner's intellect and Is continuous with 
his/her past, present, and future experiences. So, it is possible that volunteer activity 
can, of itself, be an educational activity If or those who enage in it. Whether this actu- 
ally occurs depends largely on the intent of the individual volunteer, which returns us to 
the philosophical concept of autonomy or reasoned choice.. 

Since volunteer activity is performed for personal satisfaction and no^t for pay, the 
motives involved are a matter of individual concern. Volunteers can freely choose whether 
or not to participate in such activity, as well as wiiere and when. With a wide variety of 
such activity available, they have a considerable range of possibilities from which to 
select wHat best suits them. Certainly it is possible for the individual volunteer to 
choose activities that match his/her particular Interests and have the potential to enhance 
his/her knowledge and skills. For example, a middle-aged homemaker may acquire managerial 
skills serving as a volunteer executive director of a halfway house for alcoholics. An ' 
elderly person may become involved in a Retired Seniors Volunteer Program (RSVP) and learn 
secretarial skills. And a college student majoring in communications may use a volunteer 
public relations position to deliberately acquire practical experience in his /he rv fie Id . 
In each case, the volunteer acquired new knowledge and/or skills which could be salable in 
seeking paid employment or provide upward mobility in» a volunteer career, providing suffi- 
cient learning occurred and the volunteer experience was properly documented. However, the 
fact that such knowledge and/or skills may have value for paid or further volunteer employ- 
ment arid/or academic credit is no,t a necessary condition for their acquisition to be a 
form of educational activity. What is a necessary condition is that the individual volun- 
teer freely and consciously chooses to learn new knowledge and/or acquire new skills and 
uses his/her volunteer activity as a means of doing so. In this context, volunteer activity 
can be a form of self-directed or autonomous learning. 



Conclusion and Implications 

ITiis discussion was intended to reveal volunteerism as a form of adult education- 
activity, i.e., as a mode of autonomous learning, through examination of several relevant 
philosophical concepts. Volunteerism as an educative activity for adults has the 
advantage of offering a social environment which can be educative in ways that take account 
of their autonomy, prior experience, and need to exercise critical thinking in applying 
virtuous traits of character. The major difficulty with volunteerism as a mode of adult 
» learning is that it may lack structure — in most instances, adults as volunteers must 
learn how to structure their own experiences. It is in this context that professional 
adult educators can help volunteers. 

To illustrate the preceding point, b>t us return to R. S. Peters 's (1967) definition 
of education with its seven criteria. The adult educator can help the volunteer (I) to 
recognize the valuable and worthwhile knowledge acquired through volunteer experience, 
thereby also helping the volunteer (2) to care about what they have learned and (3) to jet 
standards for acquisition of additional learning. Since the adult volunteer/learner 
undertakes such self-directed learning voluntarily and is helped to become aware of what 
he/she has learned, criteria (4) is also achieved. And (5) and (6) can be achieved if the 
educator will help the volunteer to recognize the cognitive elements and underlying princi- 
ples in their experience, for example, the administrative theories relevant to the role of 
a volunteer administrator, and to connect such learnings to other areas of learning, such 
as principles of behavioral or social psychology. Finally, if all the preceding criteria 
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are met, (7), us«ibLe Learning, will also become achievable. 



One more element would appear necessary to fully meet Paterson's (1979) definition .of 
adult education — the recognition of the development of the virtues of reason and the 
learning of moral values through volunteer activity. It should be apparent from the dis- 
cussion of the British analyses of such educational concepts as the teaching of virtue 
(Ryle), autonomy (Dearden), critical thinking (Passmore), and the means of structuring 
reality (Hirst) that volunteerism can be used as a means to achieve such ends for the' 
adult volunteer/ learner. Thus adults can learn how to interact with their environment in 
educative ways and learn as well how to structure their experiences in ways that continu- 
ously enlarge their personal knowledge, understanding, autonomy, authenticity, and sense 
of place in the past, present, and future of the human race. 
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THE VOLUNTEERS OF THE EIGHTIES 



Barton A. Hewitt 
Gene C. Whaples 

Abstract 

Volunteers are becoming increasingly important as budgets are 
being closely watched. We need to 'know. who our volunteers 
are. A study was done in the city of New Carrollton, Maryland 
to find the demographic characteristics of volunteers as well 
as some of their volunteering habits..^. It was found that the 
typical volunteer is white or black, married, and either a 
male or female between the ages of 31 and 50. The volunteer 
has a family incom^ of $25,000 or more, and earns most, half 
or none of the family's income. 

INTRODUCTION 



\ 



In these days when inflation is running rampant and the federal government is increas- 
ingly cutting the budget, volunteers are becoming increasingly important. Many agencies and 
organizations are having their budgets cut and they need volunteer help in order to survive. 
Yet inflation may well be a very serious force opposing volunteerism, because it increases 

costs and at the same time reduces the ability of individuals to give time and money. 

\ 
\ 

Many programs of the Cooperative Extension Service thrive on volunteers. Thus it is 
very important that we know who our volunteers are, where they come; from and what character- 
istics they possess. 

In doing research of past studies it was found that the questions who, what and where ^ 
were answered, but only to the degree of their associations to voluntary organizations. 
Payne ct al. (1972:232) reported that participating in voluntary activities was associated 
with age, sex, socioeconomic status, education, occupational status, race, marital status, 
having children and length of residence. Others (Action, 1975; Booth, 1972; Johnson, 1967; 
Cutler, 1976; Hyman and Wright, 1971; Bell and Force, 1956) have reported similar findings. 
While even some others (Curtis, 1971; Hausknecht, 1962) have some conflicting data. Reddy 
and Smith (1973:23) explained that it may be best to get a person who already has a record 
of many voluntary action involvements and is currently involved in some others. 

However, most of the studies done are now over ten years old and therefore, tend to be 
outdated. From these studies several questions are raised concerning the volunteers of the 
1980*s. (1) What are their demographic characteristics? (2) What types of organizations 
or activities do persons volunteer? (3) How much time annually do they volunteer? (4) 
What part of the year, week and day do they volunteer? (5) Are there relationships be- 
tween being a volunteer or non-volunteer and selected demographic characteristics? (6) Do 
persons who volunteer annually in multiple activities devote more time to each activity than 
those that volunteer only once or twice? Answers to these questions are attempted through 
this study. 

\ 
\ 

^Barton A. Hewitt, Extension Agent, 4-H & Youth, University of Maryland Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service, Harford County, 33 West Courtland Street, Bel Air, Maryland 21014. % 

Cene C. Whaples, Associate Professor, Adult and Continuing Education, Department of Agri- 
cultural and Extension Education, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 20742. 
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METHODOLOGY 

The population for this study included adults from single family .homes and apartment 
dwelitrs in the city of New Carroll ton, Maryland. A random sample was taken to obtain a 
sample of ICQ homes and 100 apartment units for a total of 200 units. 

The instrument used was a written questionnaire designed to measure participation in 
voluntary activities as well as collect demographic data needed for analysis. The question- 
naire was hand distributed and collected for maximum possible return. Data were analyzed 
using frequency distributions, measures of central tendency, chi square analysis and 
Pearson's product moment correlation coefficient. 

f 

RESULTS 

166 persons in the sample returned the questionnaire. Of that, 83 persons repoijted 
volunteering in some way during the given twelve month period. 

The demographic characteristics of volunteers in the sample were as follows: \ 

1. The mean age of volunteers was 42.8 years, ranging from 20 to 70. 

2. 60.2 percent were females. 

3. 69.8 percent had family incomes between $25,000 and '$49,999. 

4. All but one had at least a high school diploma. 

5. Over half were employed full time and another 11 percent were employed part time. ' 

6. 79.5 percent were white and 19.3 percent were blade, however, 54.1 percent of 
whites volunteered and 55.2 percent of blacks volunteered. 

7. 91.6 percent were married. 

8. 77.1 percent lived in the community for over five years. . - 

9. 73.5 percent owned their own residence. 

10. 77.1 percent lived in houses. 

11. Most volunteers had no children in the household under age 18. 

Time of Year, Week and Day Volunteered 

Most persons in the sample v^olunteered in the spring and summer and preferred to do so 
in the future during these same seasons. Most persons volunteered on the weekdays, but 
preferred to do future volunteering on the weekends. Most persons volunteered in the after- 
noons and also preferred to do so in the future. 

s 

Types of ^Organizations Volunteered For 

The group-type persons volunteered for the most were hospitals and health groups, and 
secondly for religious groups such as churches. Volunteering for individual work ranked 
third followed closely by recreational, youth, fraternal and social and educational pro- 
grams. Least mentioned were advocacy groups, political groups, welfare and community and 
civic groups. 

The types of jobs they performed in a volunteer capacity in rank order were direct 
service, fund raising, administrative and clerical. 

Volunteer Status 

I 

Volunteer status is the term used to designate volunteers from non-volunteers. Using 
chi square analysis the following relationships were found: 

1. Persons between the ages of 31 and 50 were more likely to volunteer than any other 
age groups. 

2. There was no significant relationship between volunteer status and sex. 

3. Persons whose family income was $25,000 or more were more apt to volunteer than 
persons whose family income was less. 
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4. There was no significant relationship between volunteer status and educational 
attainment. 

5. There was no significant relationship between volunteer status and employment sta- 
tus. 

6. Whites and blacks were equally apt to volunteer. 

7. Married persons were more likely to volunteer than persons who were not married. 

8. Persons who lived in the community for over five years were more likely to volun- 
teer than persons who lived in the community for five years or less. 

9. Persons who owned their residence were more likely to volunteer than persons who 
rent their residence. 

10. Single family house dwellers and apartment dwellers were equally apt to volimteer. 

11. Persons who had children between the ages of 5 and 17 were more likely to volunteer 
than persons not having children in this age group. 

Multiple Volunteerism 

The average number of hours spent volunteering annually was 73.6. The average number 
of jobs volunteered annually was 2.78. Forty-three percent of the volunteers volunteered 
for three or more jobs, thus categorizing them as multiple volunteers. The average number 
of hours spent per job was 22.5. , 

Using the Pearson correlation coefficient it was determined that there was a signifi- 
cant relationship between the average .number of hours spent per job and the number of jobs 
volunteered (r=.38 significant at .0002). 

IMPLICATIONS 

The adult volunteers in the sample volunteered an average of 73.6 hours annually. 
Since there ^^ere 9191 persons in the total population over the age of 18, and half of the 
sample were found to be volunteer, the monetary value of volunteers to that particular 
population is tremendous. Given that the minimum wage is $3.35 per hour, the total worth 
of volunteer services in that community population for twelve months was $ 1 , i33 ,482 . 10. 
This proves that the monetary worth of volunteers is important. Realistically, this esti- 
mate is most likely under the actual worth of volunteer services. Were they actually paid 
for their services they would probably have been paid more than the minimum wage .given 
their ages and experiences. 

Although interpretation of these results are inherently .limited to the population in 
which they came, they do have relevance to other populations as well. Extension and other 
organizations that use volunteers extensively should put mo' e emphasis on the monetary value 
of their volunteers. Thic is an excellent way to help any program to be accountable for 
itself. Saving vast amounts of money by using volunteers carries much leverage when 
accounting for a program of any size. 

Given the results of this study, organizations such as extension should adapt their 
programs to allow for maximum volunteer participation. Most persons reported they volun- 
teered .on weekdays but preferred to volunteer on weekends. Thi^ indicates that most pro- 
grams using volunteers were on the weekdays. If organizations that are really sensitive to 
the needs of their volunteer clientele were to change many of their programs to the week- 
ends then it would be possible to involve more volunteers in them. 

These results could also be instrumental in the manner you recruit volunteers. If 'an 
organization could gain computer access to data on populations, like many marketing firms 
have, it would then be possible to find the addresses of those persons who have the charac- 
teristics that closely resemble the typical volunteer found in this study. In this way .re- 
cruiting could be done in a fraction of the time it would normally take. - 




This study found that persons who volunteer in multiple activities tended to devote 
more time to each activity. This implies that one of the best persons to get involved in 
voluntary activities is someone who is currently involved in another. Thus it is possible 
to recruit good working volunteers from other organizations that use volunteers. These 
people seem more likely to volunteer again for some other activity. Reddy and Smith (1973: 
23) said that persons who are buoy and involved in one aspect of social activity tend to be 
busy and involved in other activities. Thus, recruiting of volunteers could possibly be 
done in the howling alleys, fraternal organizations, adult education classes and other 
leisure activities and organizations. 

Of course other implicat/ons can be made concerning programming for the adult volun-^ 
teer. Training programs f or jfpoteatial volunteers would be affected for example. Since per- 
sons reported they preferredlto volunteer in the spring and summer, on weekends in the n 
afternoon, it would be reasonable to assume that these are also the times when they would 
more likely be available to attend training programs.. Thus, plans should be made to hold 
training sessions for volunteers during these times. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

This was an exploratory study done to identify the demographic characteristics of 
volunteers in the population. The findings are very informative yet inherently limited to 
the population studies. Thus, these recommendations are made for future research: 

1. Similar studies should be done at the county, state and national levels to deter- 
mine the characteristics of volunteers in each of these areas for more valid generaliza- 

t ions . 

2. Studies should be done to find the characteristics of volunteers that work for 
specific types of organizations. 

3. A longitudinal study should be done to trace the volunteering activities of 
volunteers over a period of several years. 

4. A longitudinal study should be do!ie to trace volunteering activities of volunteers 
through their ret'irement years. 
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THE EFFECTS OF TRAINING ON SELECTED ATTITUDE 
CHJVNGES IN LOW INCOME ADULTS ■ 



Richard X Lilcs 

Abstract 

This study explores changes in selected attitudes in low in- 
come adults associated with participation in certain Extension 
training programs. The influences of demographic variables on 
the significant changes in attitude were also studied. Partici- 
pants in the study included 126 residents of public housing pro- / 
jects in North Carolina. Findings indicated that participation 
in the training was associated with attitude changes in mental 
health status, attitude toward 4-H, and attitude tow£.rd Agri- 
cultural Extension and that certain demographic variables seem 
to influence these changes. 

There is general agreement in the literature that attitudes change. However, Krathwohl, 
Gt al^., (1964) note the assumption that attitudes and other affective behaviors develop 
slowly and are not easily changed. On the other hand, they argue that it is just as logical 
to assume that attitudes could undergo change within a very short time. Gagne^ (1977, 
p. 242) summarizes much of the literature on attitude change. He reports that attitudes 
are learned via interaction with others. He purports that attitudes may be learned or 
altered suddenly as a result of one experience, or change may occur as a result of numerous 
experiences over a long time span. A humanistic perspective toward attitude change is 
represented by Rogers (1951, 1977) and Maslow (1954, 1968, 1970) . Both stress the actuali- 
zing tendency as a motivating force that fosters change in the individual. Rogers points 
out the similarities between education and therapy, indicating that both should be carried 
out in a relaxed and supportive atmosphere. He asserts that when threat is minimal, the 
self is free to change and grow. Maslow reports that all persons possess some degree vof a 
driving force toward self esteem enhancement and self actualization. Thus, it is proposed 
that successful efforts in meeting self esteem and self actualization needs result in 
positive changes in attitudes, particularly those related to self. Fitts (1965, 1970, 
1972) stresses the idea of changing solf-concept through interpersonal relationships. He 
suggests that training i^rograms that give attention to improving interpersonal competence 
can also increase competence in other areas and result in positive changes in attitude. 

The assumption that attitudes can be changed through Extejpsion educational ti^aining is 
central to this study. The influences of two Extension traini^hg programs were examined. 
These were the Expanded Focd and Nutrition Education Programs *'(FFNEP) and th6 orientation 
training program for low income adult 4-H volunteers. The purpose of EFNEP is to improve 
diets and health for the total family by increasing knowledge, skills and managerial 
abilities related to a broad area of food and nutrition. The orientation training program 
for low income 4-H volunteers was designed to develop the following competencies: under- 
standing youth, communicating effectively, assessing needs, planning, implementing, evalua- 
ting, and possessing knowledge of the 4-H. organizational framework. In this study, training 
m both programs was conducted by trained paraprofessionals who worked with the Mrticipants 
on a one-to-one basis or in small groups. The training took place mainly in the, homes of 
the participants. 
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The huinanii^tic perspective of motivation and attitude change undergirds this study. 
The basic notion is that low, income adults engage voluntarily in an Extension program in 
order to satisfy basic needs. Using Maslow's hierarchy of needs, it is assumed that 
physiological needs compose the lower level of the hierarchy and safety needs, social needs, 
and psychological needs such as love, self-esteem and self actualization are arranged in 4 
order upward to the top level. Progress toward self actualization is offered as an expla- 
nation for changing individual attitudes toward self and the environment. This can result ♦ 
from successful participation in Extension training programs. Emphasis on interpersonal 
communications, presenting new information, positive feedback, reinforcement, and practic- * 
ing new behaviors are phenomena described in the literature as strategies for inducing 
attitude change. These strategies are basic to the Extension educational training asso- 
ciated with EFNEP and to the low income volunteer orientation training. 

Participants \n the study included 126 low income adults who were residents Ocf housing 
projects in three North Carolina counties. A quasi-experimental de ign was used with two 
cjroups being established. A program group consisted of 94 adults, aiid a quasi-con trol 
group consisted of 32 individuals. Within the program group 52 individuals received 
experimental treatment consisting of six lessons from the 4-H volunteer orientation train- 
ing series. The remaining 44 individuals received the standard prescribed series of 
EFtlEP lei^oons. Treatment extended over three to five months and data were collected by 
paraprofessional members of the county Extension staffs. 

riETIIOD 

A viuasi-experimental research design was used to investigate changes in self concept, 
mental health status, community adaptation, anomie, present/future value orientation, 
attitude toward 4-H, attitude toward volunteering, and attitude toward Agricultural 
L;itension. A questionnaire was formulated from previously developed measures of social- 
psychojogical attitudes. These included: The Tennessee Self Concept F:;ale (Fitts, 1964), 
The Health Opinion Survey (Leighton, 1969), The Community Adaptation Schedule (Roen and 
Burnes, 1968), Anonie (Scole, 1956), Present/Future Value Orientation (Rosen, 1956), and 
The Semantic Differential (Osgood et al., 1957). The research instruments, included three 
pretest and post test jooklets. The same booklets were used for pretests and for post » 
tests. Differences between pretest and post test mean scores v/ere used to establish the 
attitude changes. Data were collected by paraprofessional s through pretest/post test 
both in one-on-one sessions and in small groups. The difference in pretest and post test 
mean scores was defined as attitude change. Data were analyzed using the Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences. Frequency distributions using the independent variables 
and selected demographics were calculated to describe the population. Characteristics 
investigated were age, educational level, race, residential mobility, income, employment 
status and organizational involvement. A two-tailed t-test was used to determine the 
significance of the difference between the pretest mean and the post test mean scores. For 
attitudes in which significant changes were noted, demographic characteristics were speci- 
fied to determine the possibility that these characteristics may have exerted influence on 
the attitude changes. Again the t-test was used to determine whether or not attitude 
changes remain statistically significant upon specification. The t-test was also used to 
detect significant differences between the program group and the quasi-control group 
(beforehand aftfer .treatment) and to detect any significant differences between the EFNEP 
group" and the 4-H volunteer training group. 

" FINDINGS 

Participants in the itudy ranged in age from 18 to 73 with a mean age of 37.8 years. • 
Participants were approximately 70 percent black and 30 percent white with a mean edu- 
cational level of 9.7 years. The overwhelming majority were female with only two out of 
126 being male. The typical resident lived in a household of fouj: with two of these being « 
children under 18. The participant was probably unemployed but considered her occupation 
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to be eitliwi humeiiuker or service worker. Ztonthly family income averaged between $400 and 
^^53. The typical individual was not socially active and had not participated in volunteer 
activities. On the other hand, she willingly agreed to take part in this study when asked. 
Findings indicated that participants in both the. CFNEP and the 4-H adult volunteer training 
showed significant differences in pretest and post test mean scores for the following 
attitudes: mental health status, 4-H concept and Agricultural Extension concept. The 
t-test also showed significant differences in the quasi-con trol group for mental health 
status and 4-H concept. A comparison of the EFNEP group with 4-H adult volunteer training 
qroui. shuwed no significant diM^;;epae^.nfeftJtween participants in the two programs. For all 
tests the significance level was set at the .05 level. 

In sumniary, findings indicated that participation in the EFNEP or the 4-H training was 
associated with significant attitude changes in mental health status, 4-H concept, and 
Avjricultural Extension concept. It was found that residential mobility and organizational 
involvement seemea to influence these significant attitude changes. In addition age and 
income seemed to influence changes in attitude toward 4-H and toward Agricultural Extension 
finally, educational level seemed to influence attitude change toward Agricultural Exten- 
sion. Participants 34 years old or under with 10 or more years of education were more 
likely to show attitude change while those older or with less education were not. With 
regard to residential mobility, the less mobile group was likely to show change. The 
hicjher level income group was more likely to change, as was the group with less involvement 
in organizations. 

Thus it was concluded that for certain attitudes, significant attitude changes are 
associated with participation in Extension educational training. It was. further concluded 
that significant attitude changes seem to be influenced by certain demographics. Finally, 
it was concluded that attitude changes can take^place in less than a three to five month 
period . 

IMPLICATIONS 

The implication that attitude changes occur as a result of the impact of educational 
programs is supported by this study. The study also demonstrates that measures within 
the affective domain can be practically administered and thai data can be readily collected 
The fact that mental health status was significantly influenced by participation in educa- 
tional programs offers support for Rogers' (1951) suggestion that education is like therapy 
Thus, when designing adult education programs, educators need to consider the therapeutic 
aspect of participation. Change in mental health status could be emphasized as a benefit 
that results from participation in adult educational experiences. The fact that both the 
EFNEP and the 4-H training models called for considerable interaction between the teacher 
and the learner supports Fitts* (1970) proposition that attitude changes occur as a result 
of human interaction. Tl.iis may a^Lso explain the changes in attitude that occurred in the 
quasi-co itrol group. The inference can be made that the considerable interaction between 
the paraprofessionals and the participants that occurred during the administration of the 
pretest and the post test influenced attitude changes in both the quasi-control group and 
the program group. The pretest/post test cQuld be viewed as an experience in evaluation 
that involved considerable human interaction. If the process of pretesting or post testing 
influenced attitude changes, implications can be ma<?<^ that evaluation can be a learning 
experience. Accordingly the educational impact of evaluation procedures should be con- 
sidered relevant to the development of educational programs. One could argue that signifi- 
cant changes in both the control group and the program group were caused by the testing or 
by envirofunental factors rather than the training program. The total results, however, 
imply otherwise. All attitude variables that changed significantly in the program group 
did not show significant changes in the control group. Therefore, one can surmise that the 
treatment did indeed exert an influence on attitude change in the program group. 

Much of the literature reports that low income adults are not likely to be involved 
in volunteer activity. It has been frequently reported that when low income adults do 
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volunteer, they are likely to have short tenure in the program. Data collected in this 

study show that a high percentage of the low income adults participating had no previous 

volunteer activity^ Nevertheless these adults readily volunteered for EFNEP or they 

agreed to serve as 4-H adult volunteers when they were asked. This implies that it has 

been a matter of insufficient opportunities and not a negative attitude that has limited 

volunteering in the low income community. The fact that few of the volunteers dropped out 

of the study also implies that expected tenure for these adults can be equal to that of 

higher income groups. Literature on volunteer development and training frequently refers ^ 

to the resistance of volunteers to participating in training. However, the 94 volunteers 

in this study remained involved in training for three to five months. This suggests that 

training which is producing positive attitude changes is readily accepted by low income 

participants. Thus, if the training is effective and appropriate, it meets volunteer needs 

and influences th^ volunteer to continue in the program. Finally, an overriding inference 

of this study is that the basic needs and motivating forces influencing the low income 

volunteer are similar to those needs and motivating forces influencing the behavior of 

volunteers from higher income levels. 
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